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BOOK I. 

INTRODUCTION* 

DISCOVERIES, WARS» AND CO-NQUESTS, OF THE 
PORTUGUESE IN THÉ EAST INDIES. 

p * 

NO event has been fo interefting to mankind in ge- 
neral, and to the inhabitants of Europe in parti- 
cular, as the difcovery of the new world, and the paf- 
fage to. India by the Cape of Good Hope- It gavq 
rife to a revolution in the commerce, and in the power. 
of nations ; as will as in the manners, induftry, and 
government, of the whole world. At this period new 
connections were formed by x the inhabitants of the moil 
diftant regions, for the fupply of wants they had never 
before experienced. The. productions of climates fitu- 
ated under the equator, were confumed in countries 
bordering on the pole ; the induftry of the north was, 
tranfpl anted to the fouth ; and the inhabitants of the 
•weft were clothed with the manufactures of the eaft t 
a general intercour fe of opinions, laws, and cuftoms, dif- 
eafes and remedies, virtues and vices, was eflablifhed 
among men. 

Every thing has changed, and mufl change again.. 
But it is a queflion whether the revolutions that are pail, 
or thofe which muft hereafter take place, have been, or 
can be, of any utility to the human race. Will they 

Vol. I. A 



2 HISTORY OF fETTXEMBNTS AND TRADE È^ok JL. 

ever 'add to t}ie tranquility, • the happinefs, and the 
pfaafurcs of rnaokmd ? Can they improve our prefect 
Hate, or do they only change it ?. 

The Europeans have founded colonies in all parts; 
but are they acquainted with the principles on which 
they ought to be formed ? They have eftabliihed a com» 
mtrce of exchange», of the productions of the earth, and 
of manufactures* This commerce is transferred from one 
people to another^ . Can we not difcover by what means, 

- and under what circumftances, this has been effeâed? 
Since America and the paflage by the Cape has been 
known, fome nations that were of no confequence are 
become powerful ; others, that were the terror of Eu* 
rope, have loft their authority. In what manner has the 
condition of thefe feveral people been affeâed by thefe 
difcoveries r How comes it to pafs, that thofe to whom 
Nature has been moil liberal, are not always the richeft 
and mod flourishing ? To throw fome light on thefe 
important questions, we muft take, a view of the ftate of 
Europe before thefe difcovcries were made ; we mull 

' trace circumftantially the events they tjave given rife to ; 
and conclude with examining it as it prtleots itfelf at 
this day. 

Such is the alarming taflc I have impofed upon myfelfj 
and to which I have devoted my whole lire. I have 
eaHed in to my afiftance men of information from all 
nations. I have interrogated the living and the dead : 
the Irving, whofc icntiments have been conveyed to me, 
from all quarters ; the dead, who have tranfmjtted their 
opinions and their knowledge to us» in whatever language 
they may have written* I have weighed their authori- 
ties» oppofed their teftimomes to each other, and by thefe 
means have brought fads to light. Had any one point- 
ed: out to me a man living under the equator, or under 
tfae pole, who might have been able to give me informa*. 
trott on any important mattery I would have vifited 
either of thofe di&ant regions, that I might have called 
upon him to open his mind to me. , The auguft image 
pf troth hath ever betn prefent to my mind. O holy 
truth ! thou haft been the fole object of my veneration ! 
If, in after ages, this work mould ftill be read, it is my 
wHh that, while my readers perceive how much I am 
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divefteiffrom paffiotis and prejudice; thcy * fhètitd fee fgc 
nuffrnt of the kingdom wbtcfc gâ*e* Iftc birth, of*«he 
government under which 1 lived, of the préfeftoff LfbU 
lowed : in" my country, an* of the 4tligioW faith I pro- 
feffed'i ft iy my wflh that they (hottld only cdrifidet ««* 
a* their fellow- citizen arid 'their ftfefto*. The %fc<hrty* 
that M 'incumbent uponf us, the 'firflf care: we ought to at- 
tend to, when we treat of things important té the ffajfc 
pinefs of mankind, is to expel from our miridtf'every idea x 
of hope or fear. Raifed above all human ccfrfiderattotis, 
it is then we foar above the atmosphere* artfl behold 
the globe beneath us. From thçnce it* is, that We let 
fall our tears upon perfecuted genius; upon talent* ftfc- 
gleôéd, and upon virtue Jn diftrefs. From thence it is, 
that wé pomf forjh imprecations on thofé wtfcy «taafoe 
mankind,' and* thofé who opprefs them> aaA devote theft* 
to ignominy. From thence it is, that we fee the proud 
head of the tyrant humbled and covered' wffh duft f 
while the modetfc front of thejuft man reaches to- tfte 
vault of the Mes. From thence it w, -that I hav* toceri 
enabled to cry out ^1 am free, and feel rayfelf upon a 
level with the fubjeCt I treat. It h from thence» in a 
word, that, viewing thofe beautiful regions in which the 
arts and fciences èouYifh, and Which have 'been for fo 
long a time obfeured \yf ignorance and barbarifm, I have 
faid to myfélf, who is it that hath digged thefe canals ? 
Who is It that hath ôViéd up thefe plains > Who is it 
that hath founded thefe cities ? Who is it that hath col- 
lected, clothed, and «viîfaêd th'efe people ? Then have I 
heard the voice of all the enlightened men among them, 
who have krtfweredy this w the effect of commercé» 

Accordingly, thofe {fete* that have been commercial, 
Irave civilized all the reft. The Phoenician», wfeofe 
extent of country and influence were extremely limited, 
acquired, by their genre» for naval enterprifes, ail im- 
portance which ranked them fbfcrrioïl in the hiftory 
of the ancient nations. They are' mentioned bf cviery 
hiftdrian. Th^y were known to' the moft disant «limes, 
and their fame has been tranfmitted to fueceeding 
ages. •' 

Sftuàted on a barren codft, fepatated from the con- 
tinent b}the Mediterranean on the one fide, and the 
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mountains of Litem*) on the other, they feemed to have 
been deflined by. nature for the dominion of the fca» 
Fiftiing tânght them the art of navigation, and furnished . 
them wirh the purple * dye, which they -extracted from 
the rolirex.; whjje the fea fand upon their fttores led 
them to discover the. fecret of making glafs. Happy in 
rafftffing fo few natural advantages, ii nee the want of 
Bde awakened that fpirit of invention and indu dry, 
which id the parent of arts and opulence ! 

It mull be confefled, that the ikuatipn of the Phoe- 
nician» was admirably adapte4 to extend their commerce 
to every part of the world» By dwelling, as it were, on 
the confines of Africa, Alia, and Europe, if they could 
not unite the inhabitants of the globe in one common 
intereft, they at lead had it in their power, by a commer- 
cial intercourfe, to communicate to every nation the en- 
joyment8 of all climates. But the ancients, whom we 
have fo often excelled^ though we have derived much a 
ufeful knowledge from them, had not means fufficieat 
to enable them to«cftablifh an univerfal commerce. The. 
Phoenicians had no (hipping, except ^illeys ; they .only 
carried on a coafting trade, and their filing was 'confined 
to the Mediterranean. Although this date was the mo- 
del upon which other maritime powers were formed, it . 
is not fo eafy to determine what it has, as what it might 
have performed. We may form a conjecture of the po- 
pulation of the Phoenicians» by their colonies. It is 
Jizià that their numbers extended along the coafts of the 
Mediterranean, and particularly on the ihores of Af- 
rica. 

Tyre or Sidon, the queen of the ocean, gave birth to 
Carthage. While the opulence of Tyre invited tyrants 
to rivet its fetters, Carthage, the offspring of Tyre, not- 
withftandmg its riches, had this happy advantage over the 
parent ftate, that it enjoyed its liberty. • It commanded the 
coafts of Africa, and had pofleffion of Spain, which in 
thofe days was the richeft country in Europe, and* 
famous for gold and filver mines of its own, though def- 
ined, at the expence of fo much bloodihed, to acquire 
others in the new world. A 

Had the Roman power never never exifted, Carthage 
would in all probability have been nothing more than a 
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commercial ftate ; bufthe ambition of otic nation escited 
all thetfeft to relinquifh the arts of commerce 'for thofe 
of war, and either to conquer or to perifh. Carthage 
fell in the conte ft* becaufe riches produce an ôppofite effeéfc 
to poverty, fmce they extirtguifh courage and bring on a 
diflikef to military exertions. The fubverfion of a re- 
public which gloried- in its méuftty, and owed its power 
to its fkiU in ufcful arts, was perhaps a misforKtne to 
Europe, and to^the world in general. 
♦ • €r recce, inierfeéted everywhere by.fe'as, muft necefla- 
rily flourish by commerce. Its pofition in the Archie 
pelago, and its diftance from* any large continent» feem-' 
ed to make it unlikely that it motAd either conquer or 
be 'conquered. Situated between Afa and Europe, it 
contributed to civilize both the one and the other» and 
enjoyed a deferved'mare of profperity, as the reward of 
its labours and feraces/* AJmoft all the Greeks* came 
either from Egypt or Phoenicia, and brought along with 
«hem the knowledge and induftry of thofe countries ; 
but of «E the Afiatic colonies, thofe were the moil 
iourifhmg and happy that had a turn far commerce. 

Athens employed her firft mips either tn carrying" on 
a trade with Afia, or in planting as many colonies as 
Greece in her infancy might have: received from thence ; 
bat thefe emigrations involved them in wars. The Per* 
fians, living under an arbitrary government would not even 
fuffer any free people to «fettle on the confines of the 
fea y and the fatraps inculcated into the great king the 
doctrine of univerfal flavcry. This was was the fource 
of all the wars in Afia Minor, where the Athenians 
found means to make aH the insular and maritime ftates 
either their allies or their fubje&s. Athens enlarged her 
commerce by her victories, and her power by her com- 
merce* All the arts made their appearance in Greece, at 
the fame time, together with the luxury of Afia, 

Commerce, agriculture, and the means of population» 
were introduced into Sicily by the Greeks and" the Car- 
thaginians. Rome* who beheld their progrefs with a 
jealous eye, febed upon . that ifland which was deftined 
to fupply it with fubflftence ; and, having driven out the 
two nations that contended for the-ibvereignty of it, attack- 
ed Erft one, and then the other. From the moment that 
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Carthftge-wss dtftroycd, Gceeee neotfinrily trembled lor 
her fate. But it was Alexander who marked the way 
fe* the Romany nor was it poffible» perhaps that the 
Greeks could have bee» fuhdncd by a foreign power» if 
$heyhad not firft conquered each other* Commerce is 
finally dfeftvoyed by the riches it accumulates» as pfrwer is 
by its own conquefts * and when the commerce of the 
jdrretks had failed in the Mediterranean, it no longer 
fubfifted in any part of the known world* 

The Greeks» by improving upon all the fcieoces< and 
a»ts they had received from the Egyptians and Tjrrjans» 
ck*a$ ed homan rcafon to a high degree of perfection j 
hot it has he*» reduced fo low by the frbfequcnt s*«0* 

- tutjofta of empires, that io all probability it wiQ never dfc 
again to the fame ftaadard. Their admirable inûitutiaflt 
were fuperior to the heft we have at this day. The plan 
upon which they founded their colonies does honour to 
their humanity. As all. the arts owed to, them their rife 
and perfection, they did not furviye the hue of their pro» 
te&or», It is evident, from fame works of XsriOpkoa, 
that the Greeks were better acquainted with the pria* 

. «pies of. trade than moft modern nations are at pre- 
fer. 

If we confider that the Europeans have the advantage 
of all the knowledge of the Greeks; that thek com- 
merce h infinitely more extenfive; that fince the im* 
provemenjts' in navigation their ideas are directed to 
greater and more various objects; it is aftonifhing^ chat 
they ftiontd not have the mott palpable fuperioaty over 
them. But it muffc he obfcrved, that when thefe people 
arrived at the knowledge of the arts and of trade» they 
were jaft produced, as it were, from the hands of Nature» 
aod had all the powers needfary to improve the taknts 

'■ An- had gwen them ;. whereas the European nations were 
fu&jecfc to laws and intitulions of an. extravagant nature. 
In Greece the art* of trade «net' with men ;. m Europe, 
with Halves. • Whenever the abfurdities of our tnftkutions 
have bee* pcfrnttdt out, we have taken pains to correct 
th<m» without ever daring, totally to overthrow the eds* 

-Sec. We ha*e remedied fome tabulés* bv introducing 

.tfthti*) and» 5 in. our effort® to fupport* reform* and pal- 
fete, -we hatte adoptai mare comradi&ionft and abfunji* 
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ties ht eur ntannérs, thai» are to;b*>if*Ui** among the 
pioft barbaroua people. . • -. ,, -• 

The Romany formed for cooqueft» though they 
daoatkd the world with an aippeamce of gsrjwdettr» fcft 
ihortofthe Greek* in their improvements tu pbiktfcg&y 
and the «rts* in their encouragement of induftry» and 
their advancement of rational knowledge» They pro* 
WOtcdan intercourse between different nattant,, not '% 
uniting them by the tics of commerce, but by kupefing 
upon them the fame yoke of fuhordtnat ion*-, They ra* 
vaged the - globe, which» whea reduced to fufepj&ion, 
they kft in a ftate rather of lethargy thai* UnnquillrtY, 
Their defpotifm and military government eppreflfdthe 
people» extinguished the powers of genius* and dcga*1*fl 
the human race. 

Conftantinc pafled two laws* which, though Montefi 
qutcu hat not ventured to reckon them among the caufea 
of the decline of the empire, threw every thing into ftfll 
greater dworaec, The nnt» diâïtèed by imprudence and 
iaaaticifm, though it appeared to be the effect of hu- 
manity, afford* a proof that great inaovationt are often 
attended with much danger ; and that the original right» 
of mankind cannot always be made the ftandard of go» 
tenuneat. By this* law, all Haves, who fhouJd embrace: 
chriftianity were allowed their freedom. Thus» while 
thole who had hitherto dragged on a precarious exiftence 
were reinftated in their primitive rights, the ftate was 
weakened; becaufe the proprietors of large traâs of' 
brad were deprived of the number of hands necenary 1 ' 
ibr then* improvement, and were for fome rime reduced 
to the moft extreme indigence. On the other hand» the 
new converts, having no property themfelves, or any cer- 
tain means of fubttftence, were not able to exert thesn» 
felves in ! favour of the ftate, fo as to repair the injury 
which the government had done to their mafters. It ia. 
equally imooûsble that they mould have had any attach- 
ment to a ftate which did not afford them fubiiftence» or 
to a rebgion which the iiicfiftible, defirrof liberty alone 
had induced them to embrace» By another ediâ, Jragaa- 
s6n was prohibited, throughout the whole empire ; and 
thefe extenfive dominions were thus inhabited by men,, 
whafe, attachment to each other, and to the ftate, was* 
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no longer fecured by the foleton ties of religion, nor by* 
the oaths ôf-allcgiancc. Having no priefts, no temple*, 
no public moral*, they had no motives to excite them to 
repel an enemy who fhould attack a government with 
which they were no longer -connected. 
• Accordingly, the inhabitants of the north, when they 
rufhed upon the empire, found every thing ready to fa- 
vour their invafion. Handled in Poland and in Ger- 
many by fome nations which had migrated from Great 
Tartary, they took a temporary poiffeffion of certain 
provinces already ruined, till they were expelled by 
Succeeding conquerors of a (till more ferocious difpofi- 
tioh than themfelves» They were a fucceffion of waves, 
preffing upon, and driving away, each other. When 
thefe barbarians determined to fettle in the regions they 
liad laid wafte, they divided countries which the Romans 
had formerly united. From that moment all communis 
cation between thofe Rates, eftabbfhed by accident, ne- 
ceffity, or caprice, was -at an end. The fwarms of 
pirates thajt infefted the feas,, together with the fierce 
difpofition of the inhabitants on the frontiers, difcourag- 
~ ed every connection that mutual convenience might have 
rendered neceûary. The fubje&s of every kingdom that 
had any kind of extent, were fcparated from eaclrt>ther 
by infurmountable obltacles; for the banditti,' who in- 
fefted the roads, converted a journey of any length into 
a dangerous expedition; The nations of Europe, thus 
plunged a fécond time, by flavery and defpaif, into that 
jtate of infenfibility and indolence, which mud for many 
ages have been the primary ilate of the human race, 
derived little advantage from the fertility of their foil ; 
and their induftry was exhaufted in the employments of a 
favage life. Tracts of country, at no great dt&ance, 
'were to them of as little importance^ as if they had not 
exifted $ nor had they any further knowledge of their 
neighbours than as they happened to excite their fears 
•or their enmity. 

The accounts given by fome writers of the wealth and 
fplendour of the fevtnth century, are as fabulous as all 
the other miraculous things we read of in the hittory of 
thofe times. The clothing then- in ufe. was of (kins and 
coarfe woollen -, the conveniences. oOfe were not known. 
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Bold and iblid edifices were indeed erected, which prove 
to what a degree of perfection an art may be carried, , 
>vhen it- is the effect of the fucceffive and continual efforts 
of the nation that invented it. But an architecture* 
fprung up in the forefts of the Druids, from an imitation 
of the trees, which, (hooting up into the air, form- very 
acute angled arches, and the branches of which bend 
down, and are interwoven with each other, was not cal- 
culated to convey an idea either of the affluence or tafle - 
ef the age. Neither much money, nor much knowledge 
of the arts, is required to pile up heaps of ftone by the 
hands of. flaves. One inconteftible proof of the indi- 
gence of the people was, that taxes were levied in kind ;- 
and that even the contributions, which the inferior clergy 
paid to their fuperiors, coniifted of provifions» 

The fuperftttion that prevailed increased the general 
dark nefs. With fophîfms and. fubtlety, it laid the found- 
ations of a faife fcience, with which it- filled the minds 
of men, to the detriment of real knowledge.- In the 
eighth, and the beginning of the ninth century, Rome, 
no longer the capital of the matters' of the univcrfe, at- 
tempted to exercife her authority as before, in depofing 
or m^ing kings. Deprived of- inhabitants and folders, 
by dint, of opinions and religious tenets alone, (he afpired 
to universal monarchy. By her management , princes 
were excited to take up arms again ft each other, people 
again ft their kings, and kings agafnft their people. All 
merit coniifted in making war, and all virtue in obeying 
the church. The dignity of monarch» was degraded by 
the claims ef Rome, which tnfpiced a contempt fer ^ 
princes, without exciting* the lo»e . of liberty. . Literature 
was then comprifed in a few aKfurd romances, and fume 
melancholy tales* the offspring of oloiftered indolence. 
This contributed to entertain, that dejection of fpirh, and 
that propenfity to the marvellous, fo favourable to the 
intercib of fuperftition. 

The face of the globe was again changed by two, 
other nations. A people pouring in. from. Scandinavia, 
and the Oimbriati Ctarfoae£i9, - fpread themfelyes to the 
notdr of Europe,- whtictr. on- the fouthem fide was. haraff» 
ed by tlié Arabs. The former were difcipleVof Wflidia* 
the latter afMAapunsdj race who hadea^ftliy.diffufcd 
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the fenaticf fat <a§ coaqotft with that of religion. Charle • 
magne fubdued one of thefe nations, and maintained hi» 
ground Aganvft the<ot|urw Thcfe inhabitants of the north, 
casfaf 4tate6ns or Normans» wserc indigent, ill.armed, and 
trtdtTciptlftexl, of fevago-manners, and driven to combat 
and to death by rrafary and fupcrftition. Charlemagne 
was defiroos of compelling them to change that religion 
which rendered them fa terrible, for another which would 
difpofc them ta obedience. He was obliged to wade 
through fea* of blood, and the crofs was erected on heaps 
of flairw He waa kfs fuceefsfuLagainft the Arabs» con- 
querors of Afia, Africa» and Spam $ and could not gain> 
a footing beyond the Fyrenean mountains* 
- The oecef&ty of repotting the Arabe, but efpecially 
the Normal», occasioned the revival of naval enterprifes 
*in fkrnope. Charlemagne in France, Alfred the Great 
i« England, and fome cities of Italy, built mips; and 
thefe' firft attempts toward» navigation, revived for a 
flfOrt time maritime commerce. Charlemagne eftahKfiied 
great fairs, the principal of which was at Aix*la>Cha~ 
pelle. This is the method of trading among people 
where commerce i* ft ill in its infancy. 

The Arabs, i» the mean time, laid the foundations of 
the moft extenûVe com mer c e that had been. known fince 
the times of Athens and: Carthage» It i$ true» this waa 
ftot (b much owing ta the lights of cultivated reafort, 
and to the progrefs of a good adminiftration, as to the 
extent of their power, ami the nature of the country 
they pofleffed. Mafters oi Spain, of Africa, of Afia 
Minor, of Pcrfia, • and past of India, they introduced 
teciprocaî exchanges, frojn one regioa to another, of. the 
commodities in different ptfrts of. their vaft • empire» They 
extended themfetvea gradually as- fardas the Mohiccarand 
to China, foirietimes as trader*, fbhtetimesa* miffiopgwes» 
frequently as conqueror < . • » » 

Soon after this,, the Venetians, Genoefe, and Arabs 
of Barcelona, went to Alexandria to- buy up? the mer- 
*ehaadise *f Africa' and India, and diQ»fed>of kin En* 
ttnsé» The Afeabt» ^aweched by twmifercev and fated 
with coaquefo, were no longer the fame people who* 
burnt the Alexandria» library*; They cultivated the art» 
«né poMtrlitwa*** 5. «ad were dtuin^un%Bd fro» other 
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conquering natiamv hy their improvement* of the reafon 
and induftry of men. To them- we owe the feiejiccs of 
algebra and cheraiftry, new difcoveries M aftronomy, new 
improvements in mechanics and* medicine» unknown to 
the ancient* But, among the fine arts» poetry is the 
only que they have cultivated. with fnecefs. 

At the &me period the fabjcâs of the Gteek- empire 
imitated the manufactures of Afia<* and had, through 
Various channels, monopolized the riches of India.- But 
the advantages they derived from both tbcfe circum- 
ftances could not fnrvive the Tate of their, empire, which 
Had nothing to oppofe to the heroic and daring enthufi* 
afm of the Arabs, but the weak, and unmanly weapons- 
of fcholafttc logic, and the controverfial armour of monks ; 
whoc had gamed fuch an afcendant, that the emperor ufed 
to a(k God pardon for the time he employed in affairs of 
fbte.. Fainting and fcnlpture were* no longer known ;. 
and it was matter of eternal difpote, whether imam 
ought, or ought hot, to be wormipped. The Greeks, 
furrounded by the ocean, and in poffeffion of fevers! 
aflaiKfc, had yet no maritime force : they defended them- 
fclves againft. the naval power of Egypt* and of the 
Saracen, by wild- ore ; the vain, and precarious defence, 
of a degenerate people. Cooftaotmopk, not- being iri a 
«ondkion. to protect her maritime trade at a dtftarice, 
reitgned it to the Genoefe, who feized upon Câfla, which, 
tfcey -made a Aouriming city*. 

«The nobility of Europe acquired a. tincture of the 
•manners of the Greeks and Arabs» in their ridiculous 
expeditions of* tfre crufadca. • They grew acquainted 
.with' their arts and their luxury, which afterwards be- 
came objeds of neerffity to them- The Venetians hajd 
aianore catenfi/ve demand for: the. goods they brought 
from the eaii,; and the* Arabs themfelves carried feme 
of them into France* England*, and even into Ger- 
many* * > * . - x ••;-,/. ■, -■ 

Thefe powers had at that period neither, (hipping nor 
manufa&ure* c they laid reiàraînta upon conwnerce* and 
the character of a merchant wan in jk> degree of efttma- 
tic*. . This nfef hi fct of men were>nover réfpeând among 
the Roman*. They trea^eà^heir meretmnts with aa 
rou^« cPUttopt , w; ttoir; pkjfcrfti courtesans ba&fcdf>, 
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flavea, and gladiators* The political fyftem, eftablifhcd 
throughout Europe by the power and ignorance of the 
northern nations, rauft neceflarily have confirmed a preju- 
dice which owed its rife to a barbarous pride. Our an- 
cestors had the abfurdity to adopt» as the bafis of then- 
government, a principle de ft ru clive of all fociety ; a con- 
tempt for uieful labour* The only perfons in any de* 
grec of eftimation, were the lords of manors, or fuch as 
had diftinguimejd themfelves in battle, The nobles, it is 
well known, were fo many petty fovereigns, who abufed 
their own power, and oppofed that of the monarch. 
."Ike barons were fond of parade, avaricious, whjmfical, 
and poor. Sometimes they invited the merchants into 
their little fiâtes, and at others extorted money from 
them. In thefe barbarous times Were eftablifhed the 
feveral duties of tolls, of export and import* of paffage, 
or* quarters, of efcheat, and other opprelfions without 
number. All the bridges and highways were opened, 
or Hopped up, .at the will of the. prince or his vaûals» 
The Aril elements of commercer were fo totally unknown 
that it. was cuftomary to fix the price of commodities. 
The merchants were often . pillaged, and always ill 
paid by the knights and barons. Trade was carried on 
m caravans or, companies, which went armed to the places 
where the fairs were kept. At thefe marts, the mer- 
chants^ omitted nothing t,hat might engage the favour 
of the people. They were, generally accompanied by 
•jugglers, muficiaas, and buffoon*. As there were then 
no .large towns, and that neither public fpe&acles and 
meetings, nor the fedentary pleafures of private fociety, 
were known, the fair time was the feafon for divcrûons. 
which, degenerating into d iffol u te nefs, gave a fan&ion to 
the inve&ives and feverities of the clergy. The traders 
were frequently excommunicated. The people held 
thofe Grangers in abhorrence who fupplied their tyrants 
with fuperfl ui ties, and aObciated *with men whofe man* 
-ners were /o repugnant to their prejudices and rude 
aullerity of life. The Jews, who foon engaged in all 
the branches of commerce,, did not bring it into much 
repute. They were then confidered in the fame light 
throughout all Europe, as they are at this day in Poland 
and Tujrkey. As their fortunes weie increafing every 
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«Jay, they were enabled to advance money to merchants 
and tradefmen ; for which they demanded intereft equi- 
valent to the rifque they fan in veiling their capital in 
other hands. The fchoolmen were violent in oppofmg 
this neceffary meafure, which their rude prejudices had 
taught them to condemn. This theological determination 
of a point of a civil and political nature, was attended with 
lingular coniequences. The magiftratcs, blinded by an 
authority^ again ft even the unjuft exercife of which no 
one dared to appeal, denounced fentence of corrfifcation, 
and ignominious penalties, agai-nft ufury \ which, in thofe 
.dark ages, the laws did not diftinguifh from the moil 
moderate intereft. It was at this juncture, that, to 
make themfelves amends for the dangers and mortifica- 
tions they were expofed to, in carrying on a commerce 
which was looked upon as odious and unlawful, the Jews 
- abandoned themfelves to the mod exceffive rapacity.- 
They were obliged to add to the price of money, which 
may be eftimated by the wants of the pcrfotr who bor- 
rows, by the credit of him who lends, and by a number 
of other circumftances, the price -xrf infamy, which is 
either of little value, or for which there can be no cora- 
. penfation. They became objects of univerfal deteftation. 
Persecuted, pillaged, and proscribed, they invented bills 
of exchange, which fecured the remains of their for- 
tunes. The clergy declared the exchange ufurious ; 
but it was of too great utility to be abolifhed. One of 
the effects it produced, was, to make the merchants more 
independent of the .prince, who treated them better, 
apprehending that they might tranfport their riches into 
other countries. 

The Italians, who are better known by the name of 
Lombards, were the firfb who took advantage of this early 
change of ideas. They formed fmall communities, and 
procured the protection, of fome fiâtes, who, on their ac- 
count, difpenfed with the laws againft ftrangers, which 
had been made in the barbarous ages. By virtue of this 
indulgence, they became agents for all the Southern parts 
of Europe*. - 

The inhabitants of the north began likewife to awake 
from their lethargy ; but their recovery was later, and 
effected with greater difficulty» Hamburgh .and Lubec, 
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hating attempted to open a traite m the Baltic, were 
obliged to unite for their mutual defence agfttnft the pi- 
ratée who infefted thofe latitudes. The faccefa of this 
little combination encouraged other towns to enter into 
the confederacy ; in a fliort time, this was competed of 
fourfcore cities, which had either obtained or purchased 
the privilege of being governed by their own laws, and 
formed a line of communication from the Baltic to the 
Rhine. This aflbctation, 'which was the firft modern one 
that adopted a regular fyftem of commerce, fupplied die 
Lombards with naval flores and other merchandize of the 
north, in exchange for the produce of Afia, Italy, and.* 
other fouthern countries» 

Flanders was the fcene of thefe fortunate tranfa&ions j, 
but it was not to its fituation alone that it owed a (Jiftinc- 
tion fo. favourable to its interefts : \his mud likewifc be 
attributed to its numerous manufactures of fine cloth» and. 
particularly of tapeftry ; which. laft affords a proof how 
little- the arts of drawing and perfpeéHve were then known». 
By thefe advantageous circum fiances» the Low Countries, 
became the riche ft, the moft populous» and the beft cul~ 
tivated part of Europe. 

The flotirifltmg condition of the inhabitants of Flan- 
ders, the Hanfe towns, and fome republics» who owed, 
their profperity to their freedom» engaged the attention 
of moft of the reigning monarchs, in whofe dominions, 
the right of citizens had hitherto been confined to the no* 
bility and clergy; the reft of their fubjeéb were (laves. 
But as foon as the cities were declared rree» and had large 
immunities granted them, the merchants and mechanics 
entered into aflbciations, which rofe in eftimation as they, 
acquired riches. The foveretgus oppofed thefe* aflocia* 
tions to the barons.. Thus anarchy and feudal tyranny 
gradually decreafed. The ttadeftnen became eitizemv 
and the third order of the ftate wtw reftored to the privi- 
lege of being admitted to the natioitaj aflemblyv 

Mbntefquieu attributes to ehrfftkmity the honour of 
having «bolfthed (lavery $ but we venture to differ from, 
hint. When induftry and riche» prevailed «mon^the peo- 
ple, the princes began to hold them in fowwwi macron ; 
when the fovereign could ataiihimfetf-of t*ie riches of the 
people, to gain advantage* *<0v4r the barof s> law* were 
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framed to put the people in a better condition. It was 
through that found policy, which commerce always intro- 
duces, and not through tbefpirit of the chriftian religion, 
that kings were induced to beftow freedom upon the 
(laves of their vaflals, becaufe thofe Haves, when made 
free» became fubjc&s. Pope Alexander III, it is true, 
declared that chriftian» were to be exempt from fervi- 
tude ; but this declaration was made merely to pleafe the 
kings of France and England, who were deftrous of hum- 
bling their vaflals* Had he been infpired by the love of 
juftiee and humanity, he would not have faid that the 
chriftian alone, but that man in general, was not born for 
flavery. He would have faid, that the perfoo, who is a- 
voluntary (lave, is a coward ; that there are no lawful 
chains to bind an -unwilling Have ; that he, who is not 
able to break thefe chains by force, is innocent in deliver* 
ing himfelf from them by flight ; and that his pretended 
matter is an aflaffin, if he ihould punifli with death an - 
adion to which nature gives a fandion. But the chri- 
ftian religion of the churcb*of Rome is fo far from prohi- 
biting flavery, that, in the catholic countries of Germany, 
as in Bohemia and Poland, where the people are extreme- 
ly bigotted to that communion, they are dill (laves ; and. 
the eccleftaftical jurifdiftions in thefe parts have ftill their 
bondfmen, as they formerly had in France, without in* 
earring the cenbire of the church. 

In Italy, one might perceive the dawn of more profper- 
ous days. The republics of Pifa, Genoa, and Florence», 
were e&abk'ihcd on the wifeft principles : the factions of 
the Guelphs and Gibbelines, which had for fo many 1 
ages laid wade thefe delightful countries, were at length 
appcafed : trade flourified, and confequently learning 
would focra be introduced, Venice was in the height of 
its glory *, its navy, which eclipfed that of its neighbours» 
checked the progrefs of the maritime power of the Mam r 
melucs and tie- Turks | in commerce, it was fuperior to- 
all the European; fttfea taken together ; its inhabitants 
were numerous* a&d it» fiches iramenfe ; the revenue» 
weac irtil juantgcd, and th* people were content ; the 
refublk borrowed moaty! .of the Richer fubjeâs^ from mo- 
rives, m>t of neceifliyV, dug ^ poli^ The Venetian* 
were the ârit people who found out the fecret of attach- 
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ing rich individuals to the intereft of government, -by in» 
vit in g. them to veil fome part of their fortune in the pub» 
lie funds. At Venice, there were manufactures of filk, 
gold, and filver ; it fupplied' foreigner* with (hips : its 
works In gold and filver were the beft, and almoft the only 
ones of that ttmr. The inhabitants- were even accufed of 
extravagance in having gold and filver plate, and other 
utenfils of the fame materials. They were not, however, 
without fiimptuary laws ; but thefe laid no reftraint on a 
fpecies of luxury, by which the fums expended were pre- 
served to the ftate. The noblemen united economy with 
fplendpur ; the opulence of Venice revived the architec- 
ture of Athens; and, upon the whole, there was magni- 
ficence as well as elegance in their luxury : the people 
were ignorant, but the nobles were enlightened : the go- 
vernment oppofed the attempts of the popes with firra- 
nefs and prudence, biamo Venevùaiùy poi Chnjïiani^ fajd 
one of their fenators, who expreffed in thefe words the 
fefife of the whole fenate ; for at that early period they 
debafed the priefthood, though they mould rather have 
made it ufeful to morality ; which* howtver, was more 
rigid and pure among the Venetians than among the other 
people of Italy. Their troops were very different from 
thofe miferable condottieri whofe name was fo much more 
terrible than their arms. Venice was the feat of polite* 
nefs ; and fociety was then under léfs reilraint from ftate 
inquifitors, than it has been fince the republic began to 
be jealous of the power of its neighbours and diffident 
of its own ftreqgth. 

In the fifteenth century, Italy far futpaflfed the other 
fiâtes of Europe. The m oft extravagant and moil per* 
fecuting fpirit of fuperftition, which fupplied the place 
of every kind of merit*, and occafioned' fo many fecret 
artifices and cruel oppreffions, was, however, the means of 
releafing Spain gradually from the Arabian- yoke ; its fe* 
veral provinces had lately been united by the marriage of 
Ferdinand and 'Isabella, and the conquefl of Granada ; 
and its power was even equal to that of FrancCé The 
fine wool of Caftile and Leon was prepared* at Segovia; 
and the cloths manufactured from it, were fold ail ore* 
Europe, arid even- in Afia. The perpetual efforts the 
'Spaniards were obKgetrto-mafee toptt&we their Ebcstyi 
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infpired them with rcfolution and confidence ; their fuc- 
ctis had elevated their minds ; and, being unenlightened-, 
they abandoned themfelves to all the cnthufiafm of chi- 
Talry and religion. Confined to a peninfuhr, and having 
ho immediate intercourfe with other nations, they defpiU 
ed them ; and difplayed that fort of proud difdain, which, 
either among individuals or communities, is ufually the 
charaéteriftic of ignorance. They were the only people 
that maintained a Handing body of infantry, which was 
excellent. Having been for many ages involved in war, 
their foldiery was indifputably fuperior to that of the 
other ftates of Europe. 

The Portuguefe were nearly of the fame kind of turn ; 
but their monarchy was better regulated than that ofCJaf- 
tile, and the admin id ration was conducted with mere eafe 
after the redu&ion of the Moors by the conque H of Al- 
garva. 

In France, Lewis XI had juft lowered the power of 
the great vaffak,' raifed that of the magiftcacy, and made 
the nobles fubfervient to the laws. The people of France, 
growing lefs dependent on their lords, muft neceffarily be- 
come, ni a (hort time, more induftrious, more a&ive, and 
more refpe&able ; but induftry and commerce could not 
flouriûi on a fudden. Reafon mud of courfe make but a 
(low progref* in the midft of thofe commotions which 
.were ilfll excited by the great, and under the reign of a 
prince devoted- to the moil abominable fuperftkion. The ' 
•barons were dift inguifhed only by their favage pomp ; their 
revenues were fcarce fufficient to entertain in their fuit a 
train of gentlemen without employment, who defended, 
them againft thefovereign and the laws. The expences 
of their ttble were immoderate $ and this barbarous lux- 
• uiyv of whicb there arc it ill too many remains, afforded 
no encouragement to any of the ufefularts. But neither 
the manners nor the language of thofe times partook of 
that decency which diftinguifh.es the fuperior ranks of ci- 
tizens, and procures them refpeft from the reft. Not- 
wfthftanding the courtefy enjoined to the knights, coarfe, 
and rough manners fUil prevailed among the great ; the 
natioa had then /the fame character of inconfiftence it ha3 
fince preferved» and which a nation will ever have, whofe 
-morals and eufto^fl are nqt conformable to thelaws. The 
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councils ifftfcd innumerable, sud frequently contradictory 
edi&s ; but the prince readily difpenfed with the obferv- 
ance of them, fly this eafy difpofttion of the' fovereign, 
the inconveniencies which would have arifên from a multi- 
tude of lam iaconfiderately made by the French mmiftry, 
have been happily prevented* 

England* Ufa opulent,. and left induftrtou» than France» 
-was compofed of infolent barons» defpotic buliops, and a 
people who were tired of their yoke ; a certain reftlefs 
difpofitioa prevailed in the nation, which muft neccfiarily, 
iooner or later, lead them on to liberty. This charafter 
owed its rife to the abfurd tyranny ot William the Con» 

2ueror, and the cruel difpofitioa of fcveral of his fuccef- 
>re» The intolerable abufe of power had made the Eng- 
lish extremely jealous of their foveretgns ; the very name 
of king carried with it the idea of terror ; and thefe fên- 
timents» tranfmitted from father to fon, afterwards hid 
the foundation of that form of government they now have 
the happinefs to enjoy. The long ccntesaioir between: 
the houfes of York and Lancafter, while it raifed a mar- 
tial fpirit and an impatience of flavery, involved the na- 
tion» at the fame time, in poverty and confufion. The 
Englifh wool was then manufactured hi Flanders, and waa 
exported» as well as its lead and tin, in veffels belonging 
to the Hanfe towns. The principles of navigation» of 
internal policy, iurifprudence» luxury» and the fine arts, 
were entirely unknown in* England ; at the fame time that 
it 'was overburdened with a multitude of rich convents 
anoShofpitals. Thefe convents were the ufual refait of 
the diftreffed nobles» as the hofpitals were of the common 
people ; idlenefs and barbarous manners were encouraged 
by thefe fupciftitious inftitution§. 

Germany» which had long been agitated by quarrels 
between the emperors and the popes» and by inteftine 
. wars, had at this time begun to enjoy a date of tranquil- 
lity. Order had taken place of anarchy» and the inhabi- 
tants of this extend ve country, who» though Grangers to 
% wealth and commerce, were verfed in the arts of war and 
agriculture, had nothing to fear from their neighbours, 
neither could they be formidable to them. The feudal 
fyftem» fo fatal to mankind in other countries, here aT- 
fumed a milder afpeft ; the prince* prcfiding over this. 
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Urge portion of ihcIUinoçça^ «^tin^, genewfly freak- 
ing, governed their jrçfpecMV ftates with a degree w um>« 
deration ; they {eldpiri ahufed their authority, and if the 
peaceable poiTeflion of their inheritance could compensate 
the wajit of liberty, the Germane were happy ; commerce 
and induftry were entirely confined to the free cities, and 
to the town» included in the Hanfeatic league ; the mines 
of Hanover and Saxony were not yet difcovercd ; money 
was Scarce y the farmer fold a few borfe* to ftrangcrs» ner 
had the princes yet introduced the traffic of the human 
fpecies j the expences of the table, and a variety of equi- 
pages, were, the only articles of luxury ; the nobles and 
the. clergy intoxicated tfcmfeives, without diilurbing the 
, government ; it was with fomc difficulty that the gentcy > 
were diffuaded from amufisg thcmfclvea with robbing o» 
the highways ; their manners were favage, and, during 
the two fucceeding centuries» the German troops wei?c 
mote difUnguiihed by their cruelties lhan by their difdp* 
line and bravery* \ 

The northern countries had made left fnrogref» ibs& 
Germany, Opprefled by the nobles and priefts, the in» 
habitants no longer retained that enthufia&ic love of glory 
with which the religion of Wodin had formerly inspired 
them ; nor were they yet acquainted with tbofe wife in* 
ftitutions which fome of them have fincc borrowed from 
better ferme of government* Their power was fo iacon» 
fiderable, that a tingle Hanfe town was capable of inti- 
xnidating the three potentates of the north. They reco* 
vered their national importance after the reformation» and 
under the aufpiçes of Frederick and Guftavus Va£a. 

Ths Turks were, ftrangers to the fcience ,of govern- 
ment : they had no knowledge of the arts, nqr tafte for 
commerce t but the Janiflariea were the bell troops in 
the world % and there wanted but one fingle verfe to be 
added to the Koran, to make thofe people» over whom 
rehgion has. hitherto had fo much influence, become the 
matters* of the world* If Mohammed, after having faid, 
*' thou (halt return to the enemy the month of calamity, 
" for the month of calamity," had added, •*• and thou 
" {halt defpife the vain knowledge of the ftranger; the 
« art of war is. the only one thou (halt, learn from him ; w 
the freedom of Europe would then have been at an cnd% 
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Whoever fh«H teicfr the perfection: of thé military art to 
the Turks, wfli be the common enemy of all nation»; 
The Janiffaries, thofe attendant* of a defpot whom they 
keep in awe,- or to whom they enfure refpeâ ; whom 
they fix upon the throne, or ftrangle at plea&ire ; had at 
that time fome great men for their leaders. They fab* 
verted the empire of the Greeks, who were infatuated 
with theology, and ftuptfied by fuperftitiqp. Some of 
the inhabitants of this mHd climate, who cultivated Ike», 
rature and the arts, • abandoned thefr fnbjugated country, 
and took réfugie in Italy ; whither they were followed by* 
manufacturers arid traders. Competency, peace, profpc* 
rity, the ambition of excelling itt every accomplishment, 
and the defire of new pleafures,. which is irtfpired*by good 
governments, favoured the revival of letters in the coun- 
try of the ancient Romans ; and the Greeks brought tor 
the Italians a better knowledge of good models, and a 
tofte for antiquity . - The art of printing was invented ^ 
and though for a long time -th&.difcavery was of little \\(c y 
while the people continued in a Hate of poverty and in- 
dolence, yet, when commerce and the arts had made 
fome progrefs, it dtffufed the knowledge of books* A 
love of ftudy prevailed, and the ancient* were univtrfaUy 
admired : but they had no rivals except in Italy* 

Rome, which in every age ha» almoft always aflumed 
a character the beft adapted to the prefent moment, feenv- 
ed difpofed no longer to encourage that ignorance which 
had fo long and fo materially been fubftrvient to her in» 
terefts. She protected pohte literature, and- fuch of the 
arts as depended more on imagination than reafon. The 
moft ignorant prieft is well aware, that representations of 
a terrible, divinity, mortification, felf- denial, aufterity, 
melancholy, and terror, are fo many expedients to gain 
an afcendant over the minds of men, by engaging them 
deeply in religious matters.. But there are times when 
thefe expedients have but little effed. Men who have 
grown rich in peaceful liâtes, are fond of enjoying them- 
felves ; they diflike the dull road of life, and are eager iiï 
their purfuït of pleafures : When fairs began to be efta» 
blifhed, witlrentertainments of fports, dancing, and other 
recreations, the clergy, who obferved that the love of 
feftivity made the people iefs religious, prohibited thefe 
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{ports, and excommunicated thole who bore a part in 
them. But finding that no regard was paid to their cen- 
lures, they changed their plan» and determined 'to take 
thefe amufemehts into their own hands. Such was the 
origin of facred comedy» The death of . St. Catharine, 
a&ed by the monks of St. Deny a» rivalled the fuccefs of 
the players. Mufic was introduced into the churches ; 
and even farces were exhibited there. The feftivals called 
la Fête dis Fôux et de PAu, et. des Innocent, proved as en- 
tertaining to the people» as the farces that were a&cd m 
the public places. It often happened that, attracted by 
the mere love of amufement, they left the dances of the 
gypfies, to join in the proceffion for the'fcftival of St. 
John. As the Italians improved in politcnefs, their plea- 
Aires became more refined ; and the decency that was in- 
troduced into their common feafta and public entertain- 
ments, afforded lefs pretence for the cenfures of the 
prieftsj and procured them a toleration. The merit of 
being able to read had been long confined to this clafs of 
men ; but when it became a more general accomplish- 
ment, they could no longer avail themfelves of this d#- 
ilinction } and finding that learning was the road to fame, 
they were ambitious of mining in literary purfuits* The 
popes» who enjoyed an opulent and peaceful fovereignty 
in the voluptuous region of Italy, laid afide their au Veri- 
ty. Their court became an agreeable one. The cultiva- 
tion of literature was; confidered as a new expedient, to 
eftablifti their authority over the minds of men. Genius 
was cherifhed, and marks of honour were conferred upon 
great ait ids. Raphael died but a fhort time before he 
was to have been created a cardinal ; and Petrarch had 
the honours of a triumph. As little conformable as this 
good tafte, and thefe new amufement*, may appear to 
the -fpirit of the gofpel, they were evidently calculated to t 
promote trie intereft of the papal throne. The fine arts 
and learning ferve to ornament this ecclefiaftical ftru&ure ; 
but pHilofophy démolîmes it. Thus, while the church of 
Rome favoured polite literature and the fine arts, it dif- 
couhtenanced the more accurate fciences. Poets were 
crowned with laurels ; but phiiofophers were perfecuted. 
Galileo from his prifon might have beholden Taflb car- 
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ried fn triumph tô ttie capitoî, if thofe men of great 
genius had been cotemporanes. 

It was now time that philofophy and learning fhoulc! 
lend their fappoft to morality ana reafon. The church 
of Rome had taken all imaginable pains to fubvert thofe 
principles of juftice which nattire had implanted in all 
mankind. The fingle maxim, that the pope had a right 
to the fovereignty of all empires, Tapped the foundation 
of all fociety and public virtue : this maxim, however, 
had for a long time prevailed, together with that horrid 
doélrine, which not only permitted, but enjoined hatred 
and perfecutiôn towards all whofc religious opinions were 
not agreeable to thofe of the Romifh church. Indulgen- 
ces, a fpecie8 of expiation which might be purchafed for 
all crimes, or if any thing Can be (till more monftrqus, 
for crimes to be committed in future ; difpenfations for 
breaking faitK with the enemies of the pontiff, though 
they were of the fame religion ; that article of belief 
which teaches, that the mem* of the juft may be trans- 
ferred to the wicked $ vices of all kinds exemplified in 
the lives of the popeâ, and other religious perfon9, who 
ought to have fet examples to the people ; above all, that 
greateft reproach to humanity, the inquifition : all thefe 
horrid enormities made Europe appear to be rather the 
haîint of tygers and fetpents, than a vaft country inha- 
bited or cultivated by men. 

Such was the ftate of Europe, when the Portuguefe 
monarch, at the head pf an ac~live> generous, and intel- 
ligent people, furrounded by neighbours who ftill preyed 
upon each other, "formed a plan of extending his domi- 
nions by fea and land. 

fir/?> voyages of It was an opinion generally prevailing, 
the Portuguefe that it was impoffible to fail acrofs the 
into thofe feas Atlantic ocean ; and that the weft era 
where it was coafts of Africa, fcorched by the tor- 
fuppofed the tjl- rid -zone, were uninhabitable. This 
ana of Atalantts prejudice might have been removed, by 
formerly was. confulting fome writings of antiquity, 

which had been faved from the deftruc- 
tive hand of time, and the devaftations of ignorance : but 
men at that period were not fufficiently convcrfant with 
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thcfe letracd works, to diibgver truths in them which are 
not very diftinétiy fpoken of. Our information upon 
thefe important objeôa, was to proceed from the Moon 
and the Arabs, who had already communicated fo much 
knowledge to Europe. Thefe people, failing acrofs a fea 
that was deemed impracticable, drew immenfe riches from 
a country fuppofed to be on fire. Some expeditions, un- 
dertaken to Barbary, brought the fource of their good 
fortune to light ; and it was refolved to go in fcarch of it. 
This project was formed by adventurers of all nations ; 
but Henry, fon of John I, king of Portugal, was the 
only who adopted wife meafures in the purfuit of it. 

This prince availed himjfclf of the little knowledge 
which was preferved among the Arabs. At Sagrés, a 
city of Algarva, an obfervatory was ellablifhed by his 
orders, where the young noblemen compofmg his court 
were inftru£led. He had a confiderablé (hare in the in*- 
vention of the aftrolabe, and was the fi rft who was fen- 
fiblc of the advantages that mighty be drawn from the 
compafs, which, though already known in Europe, had 
never been applied to the purpofes of navigation. 

The pilots who ftudied under his direction, in the year 
141 9 discovered Madeira, which fome learned men have 
considered as the poor remains of the ifland anciently call- 
ed Atalantis. But it is a queftion, whether there ever 
was fuch an ifland ; and if fo, what was its fituation and 
extent ? Thefe are points upon which we may form our 
opinion, according to the degree of confidence we place 
in Diodorus Siculus and Plato, and according to the man- 
ner in which we interpret what they fay upon the fubject. 
'• After having gone over the iflands in tr\e neighbour- 
" hood of the pillars of Hercules," fays the firft of thefe 
writers, " we proceed to fpeak of thofe which are fur- 
u ther advanced in the ocean, going towards the weft. 
41 In the fea bordering upon Lybia, there is one very 
" famous ifland, at the diftance of feveral days fail froin 
** the continent." 

Diodorus then enlarges upon the population, manners» 
law», fertility, and remarkable things, of this ifland ; after 
which, he continues thus : 

" In the moft remote times of antiquity, this ifland 
*■ was difcovered by the Phoenicians. They pafled the 
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" pillars of Hercules, and failed into the ocean* Near 
" thefe pillars they founded Gadcira, or Cadix. They 
« had failed through the feas beyond the pillars, and 
u along the coaft of Lybia, when they were overtaken 
" by a violent ftorm, which threw them out at fea into 
" the main ocean. After having experienced feveral days 
° of bad weather, they arrived at the a fore- mentioned 
" ifland. They publifhed an account of this voyage, and 
" formed the project of a feulement in this new country ; 
" but the Carthaginians oppofed it, apprehending that 
" it would depopulate their country." 

Let us now confider what is become of this ifland, 
which is no longer to be found. We may, perhaps, learn 
this from Plato. 

In his dialogue intitled Timaeus Critias addrefTes him- 
felf to Socrates in the following terms : " Solon was the 
" intimate friend of Dropidas, our anceflor. Dropidaa 
" regretted much, that public affairs had diverted Solon 
u from the turn he had for poetry, and had prevented 
u him from finifhing his poem upon the Atalantis. He 
" had brought the Jubje& of it with him from his voyage 
" into Egypt. Solon ufed to fay, that the inhabitants 
" of Sais, a city fituated at the point of the Delta, 
« at the place where the Nile divides itfelf into two 
u branches, thought themfelves to be fprung from the 
u Athenians, whofe lance, fword, buckler, and other 
** arms, they had preferved among them. To this opi- 
" nion prevailed in the ifland, he attributes the honours 
" he received from the inhabitants : there it was, that this 
" legiflator, poet, and philofopher, conveifing with the 
t€ pnefts, and entertaining them with accounts of Pro- 
" metheus, the firft of mankind, of Niobe, of the de- 
" luge of Deucalion, and other fimilar traditions, one of 
" the pnefts exclaimed, ' O Solon, Solon ! you Greeks 
cc are Hill in a ftate of infancy ; there is not a fingle old 
" man amongft you. You miftake emblematical fables for » 
** faéls. You have no knowledge but of one deluge ; 
" which, however, has been preceded by many others. 
" It is a long time fince Athens hath exifted. It is a 
" a long time that it hath been civilized. It is a long 
" time that its name hath been famous in Egypt, on ac- 
" count of exploits of which you are ignorant ; and the 
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** hiftoiy of which is configned in our archivas. There 
M it is, that you may inform yourfelf of the antiquities 
" of your city." 

The prieft, after having explained, in a very fenfible 
and beautiful manner, the caufes of the ignorance of tjie 
Greeks, proceeds in the following manner : 

'* There it is, that you will learn how glorioufly the 
u Athenians, in ancient times, fubdued a formidable 
** power that had difperfed itfelf in Europe and Aila, by 
** a fudden irruption of warriors iffuing from the midft of 
u the Atlantic ocean. * A considerable extent of land, 
u fituated oppofite to the mouth of the ftrait called the 
" Pillars of Hercules, was furrounded by this fea. It 
€ * wasa region more extenfive than Afiaand Lybia taken 
u together. Between this country and the ftrait, there 
" was a number of other fmaller iflands. 

" The country of which I have been fpeaking to you, 
" or the ifland Atalantis, was governed by confede- 
u rate fovcreigns. In an expedition of theirs, they fciz- 
" ed upon Lybia, as far as Egypt, on one fide ; and on 
" the other, upon all the countries as far as Tyrrhenia. 
«« We were all flaves ; and your anceftors were the per- 
«* fons who recovered our liberty. They led their fleets 
" againft the inhabitants of this ifland, and defeated them* 
*' But a greater misfortune than this ftill awaited them. 
u «A (hort time after, their whole ifland was funk ; and * 

this territory, more cxtenfive than Europe and AtA 

taken together, difappeared in an inftant." 

What a fund for reflection doth not this quotation af- 
ford us ? A heap of moving fandsls the fpot upon which 
man repofes, or exerts his faculties :. he nifties, by his pro- 
jects, into eternity ? while a concurrence of fatal caufes 
may unfold itfelf in an inftant, and annihilate him, toge- 
ther with the fuperb edifices he hath ere&ed. 

One circumttance that contributes to ftrengthen* the 
two preceding teftimonies, is, that the fea which at this 
day bears the name of Atlantic, is not of any confider- 
abie depth ; and that, at a great diftance from its (bores* 
we find the varec, and other marine fubftances, which in- 
dicate the exiftence of an ancient continent. 
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Dtfcovery of Ma* But whether this country were real 

deira. — Prefent or imaginary, dill there is a tradition 

Jlate of the tfland. which has gained much credit, that, 

at the arrival of the Portuguefc, the 
ifland of Madeira was covered with forefts ; that thefe 
were fet on fire ; that they continued burning during the 
whole courfe of'feven years ; and that, at the end of that 
period, the foil was found to be of an extraordinary fer- 
tility. According to the calculation of the year 1768, 
the Portuguefe have formed upon this territory, which is 
live and twenty miles in length, and ten in breadth, a po- 
pulation of fixty-three thoufand nine hundred and thir- 
teen fouls, of all ages, and of both fexes ; which are 
diftributed in forty-three parifhes, and feven fmall towns, 
befide the town of Funchal, built with no great (hare of 
tafte, upon the fouthern coaft, in a fertile valley, and at 
the foot of v fome mountains, the gentle ilope of which is 
covered with gardens and very agreeable villas. The city 
13 traverfed by feven or eight rivulets, more or lefs consi- 
derable. Its road, which is the only fpot where it is al- 
lowed to load and unload. (hips, and, confequently, the 
..only one where the cufloms are fettled, is very fafe dur- 
ing moft of the year. When it happens, which is very 
feldom, that the winds blow from between the fouth-eaft 
and the wenSnorth- weft quarter, paffing by the fouth, it 
38 neceffary to go out of this road ; but it is a fortunate 
circumftance, that the bad weather may be forefern four 
and twenty hours previous to its coming on. 

The gaps in the mountains, the blackifh colour of the 
flones, and the lava mixed with the foil, are all fo many 
indications of an ancient volcano on this fpot. Accord- 
•ingly, there is very little corn gathered here ; and the 
inhabitants are obliged to draw from foreign parts three- 
fourths of what they confume. 

The vineyards are the only refource of the inhabitants. 
They occupy the declivity of feveral mountains, the fum- 
mits of which are planted with chefnut trees. Rows of 
pomegranate, orange, lemon, myrtle, and wild rofe trees, 
fill up the intermediate fpace. The grapes ufually grow 
under bowers, and ripen in the (hade. The trees which 
produce them, are watered by numberlefs rivulets, which, 
jffuing from the heights, do not lofe themfelves in .tfcc 
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plains, . till after they have gone through an infinite num- 
ber of windings among the plantations. Some of the 
proprietors have acquired or ufurped the right of turning 
thefe dreams conftantly to their advantage j others have 
them only once, twice, or thrice in a week. Thofe 
even who want to plant a new vineyard under a burning 
climate, and in a dry foil, where watering is indifpenfa- 
bly neceffary, cannot partake of this privilege, without 
purchafing it at a very high price. 

The produce of the vines is always divided into ten 
fhares : one belongs to the king, another to the clergy, 
four parts to the proprietor, and as many to the cultiva- 
tor. 

The ifland brings forth feveral forts of wine.. The beft 
and fcarceft fort is drawn from a plant brought originally 
from Candia. It has a delicious kind of fweetnefs, is 
known by the name of Malmfey Madeira, and is fold for 
one hundred piftoles [41 1. 13s. 4d. at 8s. 4d. thepiftole] 
the pipe. The Madeira, which is dry, does not coft more 
than fix or feven hundred livres [from 25I. to 29I. and up- 
« wards] ; and the principal vent for it is in England. The 
wines of an inferior quality, and the pipe of which does 
riot exceed four or five hundred livres [from 16I. to 20I. 
and upwards], are deftined for the Eaft Indies, for cer- 
tain iflands, and for the continent of North America. 

The vintages commonly yield about thirty thoufand 
pipes. Thirteen or fourteen thoufand of the beft wines 
are difperfed in different parts of the globe : the reft is 
confumed in the country, or changed into vinegar and 
brandy, for the confumption of the Brazils. 

The public revenue here is raifed by tithes generally 
laid upon all productions ; by a tax of 10 per cent, upon 
every article of import, and! 1 2 per cent,, upon every ar- 
ticle of. export. Thefe objects, taken together, yield a 
revenue of 2,700,000 livres [1 ! 2,5001.] Such, however, 
are the vices of adminiftration, that fcarce any part of 
* this confiderable fum returns to the mother country. 
The colony is governed by a chief, whofe dominion 
extends likewife over Porto-Santo, m wlûch there are no 
more than feven hundred inhabitants, and fome vineyards; 
over the falvages, which are ftill lefs profitable ; and over 
ibme other fknall iflands, which are entirely uninhabited, 
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except in fiming feafons. For the defence of this import- 
ant feulement, the governor is allowed no more than one 
hundred regular troops; but he has three thoufand mili- 
tia at his difpofal, who are aflembled and exercifed for 
one month in every year. The whole of this corps, both 
officers and private men, ferve without pay ; nor are the 
pods lef8 folicited for on that account. They entitle thofe 
who obtain them to fome diftin&ions of rank, of which 
people are more eager in this ifland, than in any other 
part of the world- 

t 

a 

Voyages of the After the difcovery of Madeira, 
Portuguefe to the Portuguefe directed, their flag to- 
the continent of wards the weftcrn parts of Africa. It 
Africa* has generally been thought, that they 

were the firft Europeans who landed on 
thefe barbarous coafts. It appears, however, that the 
Norman s had been there more than a century before 
v them ; and that thefe navigators, whofe expeditions are 
but too little known, had formed fome trifling feulements 
there, which had fubfifted till the year 141 o. At this 
period, the calamities in" which France was involved, 
withdrew the attention of thefe people from advantages 
obtained at fo great a diflance. 

The firft expeditions of the Portuguefe into Guinea 
were nothing more than piracies. Thefe bold and cruel 
navigators, clothed in Heel, and armed with thunder, 
fnatched from the hands of a people who were aftonifhed, 
divided, and daftardly, the benefits that nature or chance 
had bellowed upon them. ', Rapine, carried to -fo mon- 
ilrous an excefs, was at length put an end to ; and -this 
was when the people came to underfta-nd each other. 
Then it was that trade fucceeded to plunder ; and fome 
exchanges were made, which, however, were feldom con- 
ducted with entire freedom, or founded on ftri& jufticc. 
At lengthy the court of Lifbon thought that its intereft, 
as. well as its glory, was concerned, in fubje&ing thofe 
that were fuppofed to be the moft fertile parts of this ex-, 
teniive region to its own empire ; and the execution of 
this project, more brilliant, perhaps, than it was wife, 
met' with few obftacles. In order to give a degree of fta- 
b/lity to thefe conquefts, it was judged neceflary to mil- 
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tiply fortreffes, to diffufe the religion of Europe through- 
out the country, and to keep the natives in perpetual ig- 
. norance. 

In the reign of John II, an intelligent prince, who 
firft declared Lifbon a free port, and under whofe aufpi- 
oes a new method was adopted of applying aftronomy to 
navigation, the Portuguefe doubled the\ Cape, which it 
at the extremity of Africa. It was then called the Cape 
of Storrns : but thé prince, who forefaw that it would 
open a paffage to India, gave it the name of the Cape of 
Good Hope.- 

Emanuel purfned the plan marked arrival ef the 
out by his predeceflbrs. On the 1 8th Portuguefe in the 
of July 149 7, he fent out a fleet, côn- Eqft Indies. 
fitting of four (hips* and gave the com- 
mand of it to Vafco de Ganta. This admiral, having wea- 
thered feveral ftorms in his cruifc along the saltern coafts 
of Africa, and attempted fea* before unknown, landed 
at length in Indoftan, after à voyage of thirteen months. 

I 

Asia, of which ïndoftan is one of A geographical 
the richeft parts, is a vaft continent. ' description of 
lying, according to the obfervations or Afia. 
the Ruffians, the truth of which has 
been juftly doubted, between the 43d and the 207th de- 
gree of longitude. It extends, in a. direction from one 
pçle to the other, from the 77th degree of northern, to 
the 10th degree of fouthern latitude. That part of this 
large continent which is fitutfted in the temperate zone, 
between the 35th and 50th degree of latitude, appears 
to be higher than the reft. It is bordered, both towards 
the north and fouth, by two vaft chains of mountains, 
which run almoft from the weftern extremity of Alia 
Minor and the coafts of the Black fea, to the ocean that 
wafhes the coafts of China and Tartary towards the eaft. 
Thefe two chains are united by other intermediate chains, 
in a-dire&ion from fouth to north : they branch out to- 
wards the Northern, the Indian, and Eaftern oceans, and 
appear like fo may bulwarks raifed between the beds of 
the large rivers which roll through thefe iramenfe regions. 

Such is the great bails which nature has raifed to fup- 
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port the fabric -of Afia. In the inland parts of this 
vafl country, the earth is nothing more than a moveable 
fand, yielding to the impulfe of the winds ; there is not 
the leafl appearance either of calcareous ftone.or marble ; 
no petrified (hells, or other foflils, are to be found j the 
beds of minerals lie upon the furface. AU thefe pheno- 
mena, joined to the obfervations made with the barome- 
ter, are propfs of the great elevation of this central part 
of Alia, to which the moderns have given the name of 
the Little Bucharia. 

From thefe heights, which form a kind of girdle, fur- 
rounding this immenfe and unfruitful region, feveral large 
ftreams arife, that run in different channels. The frag- 
ments of barren earth, which are perpetually carried 
down by thefe, rivers towards the feveral extremities of 
Alia, form fo many barriers again ft the fea, and promife 
a liability and duration to this continent, fuperior to that 
of any other. Perhaps it will be its fate to fee the reft 
repeatedly buried under the waters, before it fuffers any 
encroachment' itfclf. 

The Cafpian fea alone has preferved its ftation within 
the limits of this vafl trad of land, which has been emerg- 
ing from the deep through a feries of ages. It is evi- 
dently the refervoir of thofe large rivers that fall into it. 
Some philofophers have imagined, but without any found- 
ation, that it communicated with the ocean and the 
Black fea, by fubterraneous pafiages. Againft fuch con- 
jectures it may be urged, that the evaporarion would be 
fufficient to carry off the water as fall as it was conveyed 
there by the rivers ; and that thefe fubterraneous paflagea 
might eafily be obftru&ed by the mud and fand which the 
waters would carry along with them. It is for this rea- 
fon, alfo, that the Cafpian fea is fait, as all the lakes are 
which receive the waters of rivers without pouring them 
out again. It appears certain, from the observations 
made with the barometer at Aftracan, that the furface of 
the Cafpian is below the level of the two neighbouring 
* feas ; confequently, it is equally probable that it fhould 
communicate with thofe feas by overflowings from their 
furface, a3 that it fhould furnifh them with water by means 
of fubterraneous canals. 
ThV Frozen ocean, which extends along the northern 
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coafts of Siberia, renders them inacceffible, if we may be- 
lieve the accounts given by the Ruffians. They tell us, 
that it is in vain to ex peel: to find a new paflâge by thÎ3 
fea from Europe to America ; and that the ice will al- 
ways prevent the doubling of the Cape of Schalaginikoi, 
which feparates the old from the new world, though this 
paffage has once been crofTed. But fhe Ruffians are pro* 
bably not fmcere enough, or not fufficiently informed, to 
deferve entire credit j and either tell us more or lefs than 
the truth. 

The Indian ocean, which bears towards the fouth of 
A fia, is divided from the Great South fea by a chain of 
mountains, which begins at the iijand of Madagafcar, 
and extending under water as far as Sumatra (as is evident 
from the (hallows and rocks which ,are fcattered in thofe 
parts), unites again at Van DiemenV.JLand and New 
Guinea. M. Buache, a geographer, who has examined 
the earth as a natural philofogher, and has laid down a 
chart of the world according to this hypothefis, is of opi- 
nion, that the fea between this long chain of iflands and 
the Touthern coafts of A fia, fhould be divided into three 
great bafons ; the limits of which feem to have been cir- 
cumfcribed or drawn by the hand of nature. 

•sThe firft, lying towards'the weft, between Arabia and 
Perfia, is bounded to the fouth by that chain of iflands 
which extends from Cape Comorin and the Maldivia 
iflands to Madagafcar. This bafon, which runs into the* 
land, is inceftantly enlarging the Gulf of Perfia and the 
Red fea. The fécond of thefe bafons forms the Gulf of 
Bengal. The third includes the Great Archipelago» 
which contains the Sunda, the Moluccas, and the Philjp*. 
pine iflands. This joins Afia to the fouthern continent, 
which ferves as a kind of fupport to the Pacific ocean. 
Between this fea and the Great Archipelago, a kind of 
new bafon is formed by a chain of mountains under wa- 
ter towards the eaft, which extends from the Ladrone to 
the Japan iflands. When we have pafTed thefe celebrat- 
ed iflands, we come to a chain of iflands, called the Ku- 
riles, which touch the fouthern point of the peninfula 
of Kamtfchatka, and form a fifth bafon, into which the 
river Amur empties itfeif ; but as its entrance is-obftru£b-~ 
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cd by the bamboos, which grow there in great abund- 
ance, it is imagined that this fea 'has very little depth. 

Thefe geographical details, far from being forei'grr 
to our purpofe, aie in a manner neceflary to direct and 
engage our attention to the richeft and fined continent 
upon the globe. We will begin with Indoflan. 

Natural hi/lcry Though by the general name of the 
of Indqftan. Eaft Indies 'is commonly underftood 

that immenfe tract of land which lies 
beyond the Arabian fea and the Perfian empire, yet by 
Indoftan is properly meant a country lying between two 
celebrated rivers, the Indus and the Ganges, which 'fall 
into the Indian ocean, at the diftance of four hundred 
leagues from each, other. A ridge of high mountains 
runs acrofs this>Jong tract from north to fouth, and, di- 
viding it into two equal parts, extends as far as Cape Co- 
morin, where it forms the^boundary between the coafls 
of Malabar and Coromandel. 

It is a remarkable circumstance; and perhaps the only 
one of the kind, that this ridge feems to be a barrier, 
erected by nature, to feparate one feafon from another. 
The mere breadth of thefe mountains divides fummer 
from winter, that is to fay, the feafon of fine weather 
from that of rain ; -for it is well known there is no winter 
between the tropics : all that is meant-by winter in India 
is that time of the year when the clouds, which the fun 
attracts from the fea, are driven violently by the winds 
againft the mountains, where they break and diffolve in 
rain, accompanied with frequent ftorms. From hence 
torrents are formed, which rufh from the hills, fwell the 
rivers, and overflow the valleys ; dark vapours, that ob- 
feure the day, and fpread a thick and impenetrable gloom 
over the deluged country : but, as the chaos which 
brooded over the principles of things before the creation, 
this cloudy feafon promotes fertility ; for at this time the 
plants and flowers appear in full ftrength and beauty, and 
the fruits, in general, come to maturity. 

The fummer may naturally be expected to prefer ve its 
ufual temperature better than the winter, in a climate fo 
immediately under the influence of the fun: the fky, 
without a cloud to intercept its rays, feems to be all on 
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fire j but the fea-breezes which fpring up in the day-time' 
and the Jand-breezes that blow during the night, alter- 
nately alleviate the heat of the atmofphere ; yet the 
calms, that now- and then intervene, ftiBe thefe refrefhing 
gales, and the inhabitants are reduced to fuffer the incon- 
veniencies of excefftve drought. 

The effect of the two different feafons is ftill more 
remarkably felt in the tyro Indian oceans, where ttiey arc 
diftinguifhecTby the name of the dry and rainy monfoons. 
While the fea that wafhesthe coaftsof Malabar is agitata 
ed by ftorms, which the retutning fun introduces with 
the fpring, the flighteft vefTels fail fecurely along the coaft 
of Coromandel upon a fmooth furface, and require neither 
fkill nor precaution in their pilots ; but in the autumn, 
which in its turn changes; the face of the elements, the 
weftern coaft enjoys a perfect calm, while the eaftern In- 
dian ocean is tofTed by tempefts ; each experiencing, as it 
were, the alternatives of peace and war; An inhabitant 
x of the iflând ôf Ceylon, who contemplates the equatorial 
region at the two equinoxes, beholds the feas on the right 
hand and on the left alternately agitated with ftorms, or 
lulled into tranquillity ; as if the Author of Nature, in 
thefe two ' inftants of equilibrium, turned at once the 
fcalesof good and evil, which he holds perpetually in his 
hands;. It is mot improbable, that in India, where the 
• two empires of good and evil are divided only by a parti- 
tion oftnou.n tains, the doctrine of the two principles might 
, take its rifer a doctrine which will never perhaps be en- 
tirely effaced from the mind of man, while he remains ig- 
norant of the profound views of the Almighty Being: 
who created the univerfe. Till a number of obfeure ques- 
tions can be refolved, refpecting the neceffity of creating* 
the world at a certain period of time ; refpecting the 
feeming imperfections, in this moil admirable fyftem of 
things ; refpecting the fufferings of the good* and the 
profperity of the wicked ; refpecting the numberlefs ca- 
lamities of nature which fall indifcri minutely upon the in* 
nocent as well as on fhe guilty ; man will ftill be inclined 
tô worfhip Oromafis or Arima, in proportion as he has 
experienced the effects of good or evil in this life : fince 
pain and pleafure fcem to be as much the origin of the 
different forms of worfhip, as they arc of thé ideas of 
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.mankind. There 13 fo infinite a connection between na- 
tural and moral principles, that all fyftems of importance 
to the happinefs of the human fpecies have taken their 
colour from the nature of the climate : accordingly, it 19 
obfervable, that the Indians, whofe imaginations receive 
the deepefl impreffion of nature from the more forcible 
operation of good and evil, and the view they conftantly 
have of the difcord of the elements^ are placed in a fitu- 
atiou moil fertile in revolutions, events, and tranfa&ions 
of every kind. 

Antiquity of In- . Hence ft is, that the celebrated 
dejlan. countries of India have long engaged 

the attention of the philofopher and the 
hiftorian r whofe conjectures have affigneti to their earlieft 
inhabitants an era of the moil extraordinary antiquity. 
To fay the truth, whether we confult hiftorical records, 
or confider the pofit'ion of Indoftan upon the globe, con- 
nected as it is by a chain of mountains to the moft elevat- 
ed part of the continent, which is alfo at the greateft 
diftance from the encroachments of the fea, we fhall rea- 
dily acknowledge, that the inhabitants of this country 
are placed in a greater ftate of fecurity than in any other 
part of the globe, and that Indoftan has been that part 
of the earth that was firft inhabited. We may trace the 
origin of moft of the fciences in the hiftory of that coun- 
try. Even before the age of Pythagoras, the Greeks 
travelled to India for inftruétion ; the trade carried on by. 
the Indians with the oldeft commercial nations» in ex-* 
change for their eioth, is a proof of their great progrefe. 
in the arts of induftry. 

Upon the whole, it' fhould feem reafonable to conclude^ 
that a part of the globe, the bed adapted to the human 
fpecies,, would be peopled the earlieft ; and that the firft' 1 
men would be induced to fix their abode in a delicious 
climate, pure airy and on a foil too fertile to require 
much cultivation. If the human race could be fuppofed. 
feo multiply andKextend themfelves in thofc horrid region», 
where they muft maintain, à perpetual ftruçgle with na-» 
ture : if they could inhabit burning fandâ, impracticable 
morafles, and regions of perpetual ice ; or frequent de* 
fbts aiulforefts, where they muft defend themfelves a* 
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gain ft the violence o£ the elements, and the attacks of 
wild beafts : how eaiily might they not form themfelves 
into focieties in tHefe delightful countries, where man- 
kind, exempt from neceffity, has nothing to purfue but 
pleafure ; where, enjoying without labour or anxiety the 
choiceft productions, and the moft glorious profpecl of 
the great fcene of- naturej they might juftly aflume the 
diftinçuifhing title of lords of the creation! Thefe 
beautiful fcenes prcfent themfelves on the banks of the 
Ganges, and in the plains of Indoftan. - The air is per- 
fumed with the moil delicious fruits, which afford a 
wbolefome and refrefliing nourifhment ; the trees form a 
fhade impenetrable to the rays of the fun. While the 
living animals that are difperfed over the globe, cannot 
fubfiil in other patts without deftroying each other, they 
fh arc in India, in common with their mailer, the fweett 
of plenty and fecurity."- Even at this day, when the earth 
may be fuppofed to have been exhaufted by the produc- 
tions of fo many ages, and their confumption in foreign 
countries, Indoftan, if we except a few fandy and barren * 
did tic ts, is'ftill the mpil fruitful country in the world.' 

The fyftem of morals in this cottn- Religion, govern-' 
try is no ltfs extraordinary than that of ment, legijlation,- 
nature. When we fix our eyes on this manners, and 
vail region, where nature hath exerted cujionu of In- 
her utmoft efforts for the happinefs of dofian, 
man, wc cannot but regret that man • 
hath dope all in his power to oppofe her. The rage of 
conqueft, and what is no-lefs deftrudive an evil, the 
greedinefs of traders, have, in their turns, ravaged and 
opprefled the finelt country on the face of the globe. 

Among .the numbers of favage banditti, and other 
ftrangers, whom war or the defire of gain has invited to 
India, it is eafy to diftinguifh the ancient inhabitants. 
There is not, however, fo much difference in the cafl of 
complexion and outward appearance of thefe people, as in - 
the particularities of their character ; opprefled as they 
have been with the yoke of tyranny, or rather of the 
wildefl- anarchy, they have not adopted either the man- 
ners, the laws, or the religion of their maflers. Their 
continual experience of all the horrors of war, all the 
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excefles and vices of which human nature is capable, has 
not tainted their character. Nothing has ever been able 
to reconcile the tender, humane, and timorous Indian to 
fcenes of blood, or to animate him with the courage and 
fpirit of rebellion. His vices arife folely from a weak 
mind. 

The judicious traveller, who, paffing over the plains 
of Egypt, fees trunks of columns, mutilated ftatues, 
broken entablatures, and immenfe pyramids that have 
efcaped the ravages of war and time, difperfed about the 
country, is loft in admiration at the view of the ruins of 
a nation which no longer exifts. He cannot now find out 
the fituation of Thebes, that city fo celebrated in anti- 
quity for its hundred gates ; but the venerable remains of 
its temples and of its tombs, give him a higher idea of its 
magnificence, than the descriptions of Herodotus and 
Diodorus -Siculus. 

. When we attentively examine the accounts-given by- 
travellers of the manners of the natives of India, we feem 
to wander among heaps of ruins, the remains of an im- 
menfe fabric. The original form is loft ; but enough is 
preferved, to convince us of the magnificence and regular- 
ity of the plans. Amidft a variety of abfurd fuperfti- 
'tions, puerile and extravagant cuftoms, ftrange ceremo- 
nies and prejudices, we may difcover the veftjges of fub- 
lime morality, deep philofophy, and refined pdlicy ; but * 
when we attempt to trace the religious and civil inftitu- 
tions to their origin, we find that it is loft, in the maze of 
antiquity. By the moft ancient traditions, the Indians 
appear to have been the firft who received the rudiments 
p£ fcience, and the polifh of civilization.- 

The emperor Mahmoud Akbar had an inclination to 
make himfelf acquainted with the principles of all the 
religious fects throughout his extenfive provinces. Hav- 
ing difcarded the fuperftitious notions with which he had 
been prepofiefTed by his education in the Mohammedan 
faith, he refolved to judge for himfelf. It was eafy for ^ 
him to be acquainted with the nature of thofe fyftems 
that are formed upon the plan of making profelytes ; but 
he found himfelf difappointed in his defign, when hecarne 
to treat with the Indian sr^who will not admit any perfon 
whatever to the participation of their myfteries. 
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Neither the authority nor promifes of Akbar could 
prevail with the bramins to difclofe the tenets of their re- 
ligion : he was therefore obliged to have recourfe to arti- 
fice. The flratagem he made ufe of was, to caufe an 
infant, of the name of Feizi, to be committed to the care 
of thefe priefts, as a poor orphan of the facerdotal line, _ 
who alone could be initiated into the facred rites of their 
theology. Feizi, having received the proper inftruétions 
for the part he was to adfc; was conveyed privately to Be- 
nares, the feat of knowledge in Indoftan. He was re* 
ceived into the houfe of a learned bramin, who educated 
him with the fame care as if he had been his fon. After 
the youth had fpent ten years in ftudy, Akbar was defir- 
ou8 of recalling him ; but he was ftruck' with the charme 
of the daughter of his preceptor. 

The women of the facerdotal tribe are looked upon as 
the greateft beauties in Indoftan. The old bramin laid 
no reftraint on the growing paffion of the two 4overs ; he 
was fond of Feizi, who had gained his affe&ion by his 
addrefs and docility, and offered him his daughter in 
marriage. The young man, divided between love and 
gratitude, refolved to conceal the fraud no longer ; and 
falling at the feet of the bramin, difcovered the impof- 
ture, and aiked pardon for his offence. 

'The prieft, without reproaching him in the leaft, 
feized a poniard which hung at his girdle, and was going 
to plunge it into his breaft, if Feizi had not prevented v 
him by taking hold of his arm. The young man ufed 
every means to pacify him, and declared himfelf ready to 
do any thing to expiate his treachery. The bramin, 
burfling into tears, promifed to" pardon htm, on condition 
that he mould fwear never to translate the/ bedas, of 
facred volumes, or difclofe to any perfon whatever the . 
fymbol of the bTamin creed. Feizi readily promifed all 
that the bramin required : and it is probable that he 
kept his word. 

From time immemorial, the bramins, fdle depofitories 
of the books, learning, and regulations, civil -as well as 
religious, had kept them as a fecret, whicif the appear- 
ance of death, accompanied with torture, could never 
force them to difclofe* There was no kind of ter- 
ror, no means of fcdudlidn, to which they had not 
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refilled ; when very lately, Mr. Railings, governor-gfenev 
ral of the India company fettled at Bengal» the moll 
enlightened man of all the Europeans who have viiited 
the eaft, became poifefled of the Indian code. He 
bribed fome of the bramins, and made others fenfible of 
the ridicule and the inconveniencies of this myfterious re- 
ferve. Thofe old men, whom experience and fludy had 
raifed above the prejudices of their caft, lilleqcd to his 
reprefen tarions, in hopes of obtaining a freer exercife of 
their religion and laws* Thefe perfons amounted to 
eleven in number ;. the eldeft of whom was more than 
fourfcore years of age, and the youngeft not lefs than five 
and thirty. They confulted eighteen original Shanfcrit 
authors ; and the collection of fentences they gathered 1 ^ 
from them being tranflated into Perfian, under the infpec- 
tion of. the bramins, was turned from Perfianrinto Eng r 
lifh, by Mr. Halhed. The compilers of the code unani- 
moufly refufed agreeing to two propofak ; one to fupprefs- 
fome fcandalous paragraphs, the other to inftru& Mr. 
Halhed in the facred dialed-; fo true it is, that the fpirit 
ofpriefthood is everywhere the fame; and that at all 
times the prieft, either from motives of intereil or pride, - 
is defirous of keeping the people in ignorance. In order "* 
that the work might appear with every poflible accuracy, - 
and that it might have every fanclion that could be ex- 
pected, the moil learned of the pundits, or bramin law-- 
yers, were called up from different parts of Bengal., The 
abridged hillory of the creation of the world, and of the - 
firft formation of the calls, . fuch as thefe religions com- 
pilers have related it, at the head of this civil code, is - 
comprifed in the following terms : 

Brama delights in the peculiar form of worihip that is *- 
obferved in different countries. He attends" to the pious - 
man in the mofque, who counts his beads over while he 
fays his prayers. He is prefent in the temples, and at 
the adoration of the idols. He is the intimate of the 
MuiTulroan, and the friend of the Indian ; the companion 
of the Chriftian, and the confidant of the Jew. Thofe 
men whom he hath endowed with an elevated foul, fee 
nothing in the oppofition of fe&s, , and the diverfity of 
religious worfhips, but one of the effe&s of the richnefs * 
he hath difplayed in the work o£ the creation. 
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The Principle of Truth, or the Supreme Being, hav- 
ing firft formed the earth, and the heavens, and the wa- 
ter, and the fire, and the air, produced Brama. Brama- 
is the fpirit of God. He. is abforbed in felf- contempla- 
tion. He is prefent in every part of fpace. He is one, 
and to him there,is no fécond. His omnifcience is félf- 
infpired, or felf-intelligent, and its comprehenfion in- 
cludes every poffible fpecies. He is fubje& to no change, 
nor to the diftin&ions of paft, prefent, and future. He 
is an independent being, and feparated from the univerfe» 
By -this omnifcient fpirit the operations of God are en* 
livened, and the twenty-four powers of nature are ani- 
mated. As the eye by the fun, as the pot by the fire,. 
as iron by the magnet, as fire by the fuel, as the fhadow 
by the man, as dim by the wind, as the arrow by the 
fjpring of the bow, and as the fhade by the tree ; fo by 
this fpirit the world is endued with the powers of intel- 
lect, the powers of the will, and the powers of action. 
If this fpirit emanate from the heart, by the channel of 
the ear, it caufeth the perception of founds ; if it eman- 
ate from the heart, by the channel of the ikin, it caufeth 
the perception of the touch 5- if it emanate from the heart, 
by the channel of the eye, it caufeth the perception of 
vifible objects ; if it emanate from the heart by the 
channel of the tongue, it caufeth the perception of tafte ; 
if it emanate from the heart, by the channel of the-nofe, 
it caufeth the perception of fmell. This fpirit alfo in- 
vigorating the five members of action, and invigorating 
the five members of perception, and invigorating the five 
elements, and invigorating the five fenfes, and invigorat- 
ing the three difpofitions of the mind, &c» caufeth the 
creation, or the annihilation of thé univerfe ; while it- 
felf beholds every thing as an indifferent fpe&ator. Such 
is the doctrine of the Reig Beid. 

Brama afterwards created from his mouth wifdom, or 
• thebramin ; whofe office is to pray, to read, and to in- 
ftruft ; from his arms he created ftrength, or the cheh- 
teree, whofe bufinefs it is to draw the bow, to fight, and 
to govern ; from his- belly and thighs he created nourifh- 
inent, or the bice, to provide the neccffaries of life by 
agriculture and traffic ; and from his feet he created fub« 
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Jection, or the fooder, to labour, to ferve, and to tra- 
vel. ' ♦ 

The diftin&ion of the four firft cafts is therefore as an- 
cient as the world, and of divine inftitution. 

Brama afterwards produced in the world mankind, 
which were to fill up thefc four cafts ; and beads in- 
numerable, and birds, and vegetables, and all inanimate 
things, and the virtues and the vices. He prefcribed to 
each caft its duties, and thefe duties are forever recorded 
in the facred books. 

The firft magiftrate or fovereign, chofen by Erama, 
had an iniquitous fuccefTor, who perverted the order of 
fociety, by authorizing the intermixture of the men and 
women of the four cafts which Brama had inftituted ; 
a facrilegious conjunction from which proceeded the 
fifth caft, or tribe, called that of Burrun Sunker, which 
produced a multitude of others. The bramins, incenfed 
at this, put him to death. When the kingdom was thus 
without a magiftrate, the bramins rubbed the two hands 
of the dead body, and from his right thrre fprang two 
fons, one a fovereign, or warrior, the other a bramin ; 
while from his left hand they raifed a daughter, whom they 
married to her brother the warrior, on whom they alfo 
conferred the fupreme magiftracy. This fovereign had 
conceived the defign of putting the tribe of Burrun Sun- 
ker, with all its branches, to death. The bramins dif» 
Cuaded him from it ; and advifed him to afTemble ail the 
individuals that compofed it, and aflign to them their 
feveral occupations, in the fciences, the arts, and jhe 
trades, which they and their defcendanfcs were to exercife 
in perpetuity. 

From this account, it is evident, that the bramin was 
fo much elated with his origin, that he would have 
thought it degrading to him to afpire to the magiftracy 
or fovereignty, and that the people are made to re- 
vere their chains by their being loaded with them in the 
name of the Deity. There never was an Indian who 
attempted to leave the caft in which he was born. The 
distribution of the Indians into cafts, each fuperior to the 
other, is a mark of the deepeft corruption, and the moft 
ancient fyftem of flavery. It discovers an unjuft and 
difgufting pre-eminence of the priefthood over all other 
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k v ranks of fociety, and a dupîd inattention to jhc firft le* 
gi/lator, to the general good of the nation. 

The faered annals of the Indians bear date from the 
remote ft antiquity, and are carried do wo, without inter- 
ruption, to the moft modern times. They make no men* 
tion of that mod memorable and mod dreadful of all 
events, the deluge : for the bramins pretend that their 
faered books are written before that period, and that this 
calamity did not extend itfelf over Indoftan. They reck* 
on the duration of the world by four jogues, or diftinâ 
ages. 

1. The futtee jogue (or age of purity) is faid to hate 
laded three millions two hundred thoufand years ; and 
they hold that the life of man was in that age extended 
to one hundred thoufand years, and that his ftature was 
twenty-one cubits. 

2. The tirtâh jogue (or age in which one third of man* 
kind were reprobate) they iuppofe to have confuted of 
two millions four hundred thoufand years, and that men 
then lived to the age of ten thoufand years. 

3. The dwâpââr jogue (in which half of the human 
race became depraved) endured one million fix hundred 
thoufand years, and mens lives were reduced to one thou* 
fand years'. 

4. The collée jogue (in which all mankind are cor* 
rupted, or rather lefiened, for that is the true meaning of 
collée) is the prefent era, which they fuppofç ordained 
to fubfift for four hundred thoufand years, of which near 

- fifty thoufand are already palled, * and man's life in 
this period is limited to one hundred. 

This opinion of the prefent age being the mod cor- 

. rupt, prevails univerfally in all parts of the world. The 

century in which we live 19 conliderd everywhere as the 

refufe of all the centuries : as if vice and virtue were not 

coeval with man and. the exiftence of the world. 

The pundits, or bramin lawyers, ilill fpeak the origi- 
nal language in which thefe ordinances were compofed, 
and which is entirely unknown to the bulk of the peo- 
ple. The bramins fpeak and write the Shanfcrit lan- 
guage, which is very copious and nervous, but the ftyle 
of the beft authors is wonderfully concife. The gram- 
matical rules alio, are numerous and difficult, though 
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there are not many anomalies. The Shanfcrit alphabet 
contains fifty letters. The declenûons in this language 
are feven in number, and have each a lingular, a dual, 
and a plural number. Among the fyllables, fome are 
(hort, fhorter, and very fhort ; others long, longer, and 
very long ; fome again are acute, more 3cute, and mod 
acute ; others grave, more grave, and mod grave. It h 
an idiom of notes and modulation. The laft f y liable of 
the word bëdërôô is a kind of organ note that is held 
for near a minute. The Shanfcrit poetry comprehends 
a very great variety of different metres ; and the verfi- 
fication has the fame kinds of feet, and is attended 
with as many difficulties as thofe that occur in other 
languages, rhime not excepted. The poems are gene- 
rally compofed in iianzas, the fubje& of which is uiually 
moral. A father in debt is an enemy to hisfon.—A mother 
offcandalous behaviour is an enemy to herfon.—A wife of 
a beautiful figure is an enemy to her htt[band*~A fon of n& 
learning is an enemy to his parents. 

The following is a fpecimen of one of their poems : 

" From the mfatiable defire of riches, I have digged 
4 * beneath the earth ; I have fought by chemiftry to 
" tranfmute the metals of the mountains. 

" I have traverfed the queen of the oceans ; I have 
M toiled incefTant for the gratification of monarchs. 

" 1 have renounced the world to give up my whole 
" heart to the ftudy of incantations \ I have paflcd 
" whole nights on the places where the dead are burnt» 

" I have not gained one cowry%-*-Begone, O a- 
" varice ! thy bufinefs is over." 

A language fo difficult, and brought to fuch a degree 
of perfection, neceflarily implies a long fucceffion of . 
years. At the time that the Shanfcrit was written and 
ipoken, the feven days of the week were already marked, 
and the names of the feven planets were known in their 
proper order ; the fugar cane was already cultivated ; 
chemiftry was known ; and wildfire had been invented. 
Fire arms were then in ufe, and a kind of dart or arrow 
tipt with fire is defcribed, which, after it had taken its 
flight, divided into feyeral feparate darts or Hreams of 
flame, each of which took effect, and, when once kindled, 
could not be extinguifhed. A weapon of this fort is alia 
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fpoken of, which was capable or killing a hundred men 
at once. But it is chiefly in the civil code of the Indiana, 
which we are going to-enter upon, that we find the ftrong- 
cft teftimonies of the incredible antiquity of this nation. 

We are, therefore, at length in poflemon of thefe laws 
of a people from whom all others feem to have derived 
their inftru&ion ; arid who, fince their eftablifhment, 
have experienced no other alterations in their manners 
and prejudices than iuch as are infeparable from the cha* 
rafter of man, and the influence of the times. 

The civil code of the Indians opens with the duties of 
the fovereign, or magtftrate. We read in feparate para- 
graphs, " that he mould be beloved and fefpecled ; that 
" he (hould be well informed, and fteady, and make him- 
u felf feared ; that he mould treat his fubje&s as his 
" children ; protect merit, and reward virtue ; that he 
" fhould (how himfelf to his people ; that he (hould not 
u pra&ife the drinking of wiae ; but that he fhould learn 
** nrft to be mafter of himfelf. Neither fhall he be fe- 
" duced by the pleafures of the chafe, nor perpetually 
" addicted to play. In all cafes he (hall Q>are and ex- 
11 cufe the bramins. He (hall give à particular encour- 
f< agement to agriculture. He mall not encroach upon 
u the property of the meaneft of his fubje&s. If he be 
" victorious in war he (hall return thanks to the gods of 
" the country, and mall give the fpoils of the enemy to 
" the bramins. He (hall not retain in his fervice a great 
" number of buffoons, or parafttes, and jefters, and dano 
4t ers, and athletics. If he cannot apprehend the thief, 
u the injury done fhall be repaired at his own expence. 
44 If he mould collect the accuflomed tribute from his 
u fubje&s, without protecting or taking cartf of them, 
" he will go to hell. If he (hould take to himfelf any 
" part of a pious legacy or donation, he will remain in 
" hell one thoufand years. He muft know that in a 
" kingdom where men of a certain rank frequent profti- 
"tutes, or praclife the drinking of wine, fuch kingdom 
becomes defolate. If any perfon, exclufive of the 
magiftrate's counfellors, be acquainted with the defigns 
of the magiftrate, his magiftracy is not of a long dura- 
** tion. He mall not take counfel of a weak and old man, 
M or of a woman* When he is defirous of confulting 
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*' with his counlentHw, i» (&*U cboofe a retircdT place, on 
'* the top ofthehoufe, or on the top of a mountain, or in 
*' the defert, or in fome fuch fecret recefs ; and in places 
** where there are parrots» or other talkative birds, he 
u (hall not hold his counfel while they are prefent." 

If in the whole code there were no other indication 
than that fingle line upon pious donations» it would be 
fufficient to fhow the hand of the prieit in. its compila- 
tion. But what advantages can we fuppofe to arife 
from the entertainment of buffoons, dancers, and jefters, 
at the court of the tnagift rate, unlefs it be for the pur- 
pofe of relaxation from his more painful functions, 'or to 
divert him after his ferious occupations ?' 

What an infinite number of combined qualities are ne- 
ceffary to the formation of a civil code, ëfpecially for the 
ufe of an extenûve nation ! A profound knowledge of 
man, of the climate, of religion, of manners, of cutloms, 
of prejudices, of natural juftice, of rights* of affinities^ of 
conditions, of things, of duties in all ftations, and of the 
due proportion between crimes and punimments ! What 
Judgement, what impartiality, what experience doth it 
not require ? Is it pofiible to determine whether the code 
of the Indians has been the work of genius, or the refult 
of the wife combinations of a feries of ages ? The deci- 
fion of this queftion mud be referved for the man who 
wiH take the pains to think deeply upon the fubjeel:. 

The code begins with regulations on the mutation of 
property, which is one of the firft cements of civil fo* 
ciety * r and oxi inheritance, which is the firft ftep towards 
the formation of communities. It then proceeds to rules 
of juftrce, without which no fociety can fubfift j and to 
the formé of . admin iftering/ it, without which the exe- 
cutive part would be arbitrary. . Rules are alfo laid 
down concerning pledges, divisions of property, dona- 
tions, wages, flaves ; concerning the duties of citizens, of 
father» mother, children, hu(bands and wives ; and con- 
cerning the wages of dancing and finging women. After 
the difcuffion of thefe points, which imply a numerous 
population, an infinite variety of connections, and a con- 
taminate experience of the wickednefs of mankind, the 
code treats of rents and leafes, of the divifion of lands, 
and the produce of agriculture, of cities and towns, of 
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fines, of injuries and quarrels of all kinds, of empirics, 
of (harpers, of theft, in which that of perfons is included, 
of incontinence and adultery ; -and every one of thefe 
articles is entered into with a fpirit of detail which 'com* 
prehendsthe mod ordinary kinds of delinquency, as well 
as thofe' which are more uncommon, and appear even 
chimerical. Almoft every point has been forefeen with 
judgement, diftinguifhed with fagacity, and prefcribed, 
forbidden, or punifhed, with juftice. Among this multi- 
tude of laws, we {hall only take notice of thofe which 
characterize the early periods of the nation, and which 
are calculated to ftrike us, either by their wifdom or by 
their fingularity. 

It is prohibited to lend money to women, children, or 
fervaàts. The interefl: upon a loan increafes in propor- 
tion to the inferiority which the call of the borrower 
holds in the ranks of the flate : an inhuman 4cind of 
policy, in which the fecurity of the rich has been tnore 
attended to than the wants of the poor. Whatever may 
be the duration of the loan, the arrears of interefl fhall 
rife no higher than double the principal. If a pcrfon 
mortgages the fame land to two mortgagees, he mall be 
punifhed with death : this is jufl ; for it is a fpecies of 
theft. The creditor may feize upon an infolvent debtor 
of the inferior tribes, confine him in his houfe, and oblige 
him to work for his benefit. This is alefs cruel practice 
than to throw him into a prifon, and make him lie upon 
ftraw. - - 

A woman of bad morals, a childlefs widow, a barren 
wife, a man who has no principles of religion, an eunuch, 
an idiot, a man banifhed from his cad, or expelled from 
his family, one who is born blind or deaf, a dumb man, 
an impotent man, one who is feized with a confumption 
of a leprofy, or one who has fmitten his father ; all fuch 
perfons are incapable of inheritance. But whoever fhall 
luperfede thefe perfons in the inheritance of bequeathed 
property muft allow them victuals and clothing. 

The Indians do not make wills. Their claims and 
rights are determined by the degrees of affinity. 

The fhare of the child who has profited by his educa- 
tion, fhall be double to that of the ignorant child. 
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Almoft all the laws of the code» which concern pro- 
perty, fuccefiion, and difhibution, are conformable to the 
Roman laws ; becaufe reafon and equity are of all ages, 
and dictate the fame regulations, uolefs they be thwarted 
by capricious cufloms or extravagant prejudices, the ori- 
gin of which is loft in the obfeurity of remote times ; 
while their antiquity fupports them againft the rules of 
common fenfe, and the vain efforts of the legiflator. 

If an injuftice be committed in a tribunal, the fault 
(hall fall upon all the parties concerned in the action, 
the judge himfelf not excepted. It were to be wifbed 
that this rule might obtain in all courts of judicature, and 
that the judge might be made a party in the cafe. If he 
fhould have judged ill from incapacity, he is culpable ; 
if from iniquity, he is ftill more guilty. 

The code, after having condemned the falfe witnefs to 
the fame punifhment that would have been infH&ed on 
the perfon accufed, admits of a falfe teftimony for the 
prefervation of a man's life, agaiivft a true evidence that 
would deprive him of it. What an unaccountable mix- 
ture of wifdom and folly ! 

A hufband in diftrefs may deliver up his wife, if fhe 
confent ; and a father may fell his fon if he have féveral. 
Of thefe two laws, the firft is infamous, as it reduces the 
mother of a family to the condition of a proftitutc ; 
the fécond is inhuman, as it reduces a fon to the ftate of 
a {lave. 

The different clafles of flaves are enormoufly multiplied 
among the Indians ; and the law admits of their en- 
franchisement, which 19 performed with a particular kind 
of ceremony. " The flave fhall fill a pitcher with water, 
** and put in it fome rice cleanfed without boiling, fome 
" flowers, and a kind of fmall falad ; and taking the 
€t pitcher upon his moulder, (hall fland near his matter ; 
€i and the mafter, putting the pitcher upon the flave's 
<* head, fhall then break the pitcher, fo that the water, 
" rice, flowers, and falad, that were in the pitcher, may 
<6 fall upon the flave's body ; after that, the mafter fhall 
" three times pronounce the words, / have made you 
"free. Upon this fpeech, the flave aforcfaid fhall take 
<c fome fteps towards the eaft, whereupon he fhall be 
« free.*' 
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If a man kill an animal, fuch as a horfe, a goat, or a 
camel, one band and one foot {hall be cut off from him. 
By this law we fee that man is put upon a par with 
the brute creation. If he kill a tyger, a bear, or a fer- 
pent, he (hall pay a pecuniary finev The ranking of 
thefe things among offences, is the fuperftitious confe- 
quence of the metempfychofis, which, confidering the 
body of an animal as being the refidence of a human foul, 
looks upon the violent death of a reptile as a fpecies of 
murder. It is a cuftom with a bramin, before he fits 
down on the ground, to fweep the place with the lappet 
of his gown, and to fay to God, " as I have extended 
" my benevolence to the ant, fo I hope thou wilt pour 
*' down thine upon me*" 

Population is hôlden as a primary duty, and as an or- 
der of nature fo facred, that the code allows the practice 
of deceit, of lying, and of perjury, for the purpofe of 
completing a wedding. This is a difhoneft action prac- 
tifed everywhere, but which was never legally anthorif- 
ed, ' except among the Indians. Would it not be a 
mark of wifdom in the legiflator to authorife, in many 
other instances, what he can neither prevent nor punifh. 

All the religious fyftems of Afia admit of polygamy* 
and forae of them fuffer a plurality of hufbands. In the 
kingdoms of Boutan and the Thibet, one woman fre- 
quently ferves for a whole family, without creating the 
leaft jealoufy or domeftic confufion. 

Virginity is a condition eflential to the validity of the 
conjugal union. The woman is under the defpotic fway 
of her hufband. The Indian code fays, " that a woman 
-".. fhould by no means be miftrefa of her own actions ; 
** for, if me have her own free will, me will always be- 
" have amifs ; and that her virtue is not to be relied 
" upon. " If a woman bring her hufband nothing but 
daughters, he may be difpenfed from cohabiting with 
her. A woman (hall never go out of the houfe without 
the confent of her hufband, and (hall always have fome 
clothes upon her bofom. It is proper for a woman, 
after her hufband's death, to burn herfelf in the fire with 
his corpfe, unlefs (he be with child,, or that her hufband 
be abfent, or that (he cannot get his turban, or his girdle, 
or unlefs (he devote herfelf to chaftity and celibacy* 
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Every woman .who thus burns berfelf, (hall remain m 
paradife with her hufband for an infinite number of years 
by deftiny. 

The legiflatîon of the Indians, which might be found 
too indulgent with refpe& to' certain crimes, fuch as 
the murder of a Have, pederafty, and beftiality, for which 
absolution could be obtained with money, will certainly 
appear to bean extremely hard upon the unlawful inter- 
courfe between the two (exes. This degree of rigour 
has probably arifen from the lubricity of the women, and 
the weaknels of the men in a burning climate ; from the 
inordinate jealoufy of the latter ; from the fear of con- 
founding the caffs ; and from the extravagant ideas- of. 
continency, propagated in all countries by incontinent 
priefts : and it is at the fame time a proof of the anti- 
quity of the code. In proportion as fociety increafes 
and becomes permanent, corruption is extended : offences, 
particularly fuch as fpring from the nature of the climate, 
the influence of which never ceafes, are multiplied ; and 
the punifhments allotted to them gradually fall into difufe, 
unlefs the* code t>e under the Sanction of the divinity. 
Our laws have pronounced a fevere punifhmcnt for adul- 
tery ; but who is there that fufpecls it i 

What we call an intercourse of gallantry,' the code calls 
adultery. There is a fpeciea of adultery that confifts in 
the coquetry of the man or the woman, the penalty for 
which is pecuniary ; the adultery which cbnfifta in fend- 
ing prefents, h punifhed in the man by mutilation ; and 
confummated adultery is punifhed by death. The daugh- 
ter of a bramin who proftitutes herfelf is condemned to 
be burnt. Immpdeft actions, the differences of which 
are Specified by law, becaufe law has no reftrairit, but 
which decency forbids an hiftorical writer to mention, 
are Subject to dreadful punifhments, A man of a fupe- 
rior caff, convicted of Having cohabited with a woman 
of a mean caff, is to be branded in the forehead with the 
figure of a man without a head. Other punifhments of 
an indecent kind are deviSed for a bramin convicted of 
adultery, and his partner in iniquity is put to death. 

The dancing and Singing girls, and the proftitutes, are 
formed into communities under the protection of the po- 
lice. They are employed in Solemnities ; and are fent 
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out to meet perfons in public capacities. This fort of 
people were not holden in fo much contempt in ancient 
times as they are at prcfefit. Before the eftablifhment of 
laws, the ftate. of man differed little from that of the 
brute ; and no prejudice had attached an idea of turpi- 
tude to any of our natural functions. 

If a proftitute fhouîd break her word, (he (hall return 
twice as much money as fhc has received. If a man hath 
hired a proftitute, and /hall attempt to commit any^un- 
natural acl: with her, he (hall give her eight times the 
fum ftipiilated, and alfo pay a fine of eight times a9 
much to the magiftrate. The punilhment is the fame, 
if, after having agreed with her for himfelf, he gives her 
up to other men. 

Gaming is not allowed, unlefs with leave of the magi- 
ftrate. The money loft at a game played in fecret can- 
not be exacted. 

If a man ftrike a bramin with his hand or his foot, he 
fhall have his hand or foot cut oil. 

If a fooder, or man of the fourth caft, be convi&ed of 
reading the beids, or facred books, he (hall have boiling 
oil poured into his mouth 5 if he mould liften to the read- 
ing of the beids of the (hafter, then the oil, heated as 
before, (hall b'e poured into his ears, and wax (hall be* 
melted together, and the orifice of his eate (hall be flop- 
ped up with it. 

If a fpoder (hall fit upon the carpet of a bramin, in 
that cafe, the magiftrate, haying thruft a hot iron into 
his buttock, and branded him, (hall banifti him the kinge 
dom ; or elfe he (hall cut off his buttock. Whatever 
crime a bramin may have committed, he (hall not be put 
to death. The murder of a bramin is the greateft crime 
.any man can be guilty of. 

The property of a bramin is facred, and cannot pafs 
into other hands, not even thofe of the fovereign. This 
gives ah inftance of «eftates in mortmain among the In- 
' dians, in times of the moil remote antiquity. 

The filencç of the law upon any point is to be fupplied 
by a reprimand. The puniïhment of every fault is in- 
creased upon repetition. The inftruments of a man's art 
or profeffiorr, and even thofe that belong to the dancing 
jrirl, or common proftitute, are not liable to coufifcation. 
Vol I. C 
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What would an Indian fay, if he were to fee our officers 
of juftice feize upon the furniture in a f>eafant v 8 cottage, 
and put up his oxen, and all his inftruments of tillage, to 
public auction? . 

To conclude «this fhort analyfis of a code too little 
known amongft us, by fome itriking pafiages, we (hall 
quote the following, refpecting the magi (Irate : «• When 
" a kingdom is preferved free from thieves, from adul- 
" terers, from murderers, and from all men of fuch evil 
" principles, the magift'rates of the kingdom go to para- 
** dife ; and if the magiftrate always brings fuch perfons 
44 to punishment, he then alfo goes to paradife; and his 
" kingdom is doubled, and his reputation is increafed !" 
And again: " If a magiftratè infliÂ punifhment^ipon the 
*' guilty, and honourably treat the innocent, fuch a man 
" has all the requifites for magiitracy, and is always fuc- 
" cefsful, and enjoys a good character, and in the next 
" world goes to paradife:" for, faith the code, with as 
much energy as fimplicity, " Punifhment is the magi- 
"ftrate; punifhment is the infpirer of terror; punifh- 
" mentis the nourifher of the fubj^éls ; punifhment is the 
" defender from calamity ; punifhment is the guardian of 
" thofe that flecp ; punifhment, with a black afpe& and 
•* a red eye, terrifies the guilty." 

Notwithstanding the defects of this code, the mod 
' ftriking of which are, too much indulgence to the priefts, 
and too much feveiity againft women, yet it ftill ferves 
to confirm the high, opinions entertained of the wifdom of 
the bramins in the moil remote ages. Among the num- 
ber of fenfible laws with which it abounds, if there be 
fome which may appear too lenient or too rigid ; fome 
which prefcribe mean or indecent actions ; and others 
again which inflid heinous punifhments for flight offences, 
or mild chaftifements for crimes of great enormity ; yet 
the wife man* before he ventures to cenfure them, will 
weigh all the circumftances ; and will confider, that a 
legiflator is often compelled by them to give to the people 
only the beft laws they are capable of receiving. He will 
determine, without hefitation, ftom the complicated re- 
gularity of the Shanfcrit grammar, upon the antiquity of - 
this language formerly in common ufe, but for fo long a 
time unknown : and from the formation of a code fo ex- 
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ten five as that of the Indians, he will conclude that a great 
number of ages are elapfed in India, between the barba- 
rous and civilized (late of that country ; and that the 
priefts have been culpable, with refpect to tbeir own 
countrymen as well as to foreigners, in keeping up a myf- 
terious referve, which has been an univerfal check to the 
progrefs of civilization. 

The feal, however, which clofed the mouth of the 
bramin, is now broken ; and we may prefume, that the 
time is not far diftant, when all that remains to be known 
of the ancient religion and jurjfprudence of the Indians 
will be revealed. In the mean while, let us examiné their 
prefent ftate, and furniih fome ilrokes of character that 
are wanting to complete the description of their* policy 
and their doctrines* 

As the bramin* are the only perfons who underftand 
the language of the facred book, their comments on the 
text are the. fame as thofe which have ever been made on 
religious writings j. all the maxims which fancy, intereft, 
pafiion, or falfe zeal, can fugged, are to be found in 
thefe volumes. Thefe exclnfivc pretenfions of the inter- 
preters of religion have given them that unbounded influ- 
ence over the people, which impoltois and fanatics will 
not fail to exert over men who have not the courage to 
confult either their own reafon, or their own feelings. 

From the Indus to the Ganges, the vtdan is univer- 
fally received as the book thafceontains the principles of 
religion ; but the generality differ on feveral points rela- 
tive to faith and practice. That fpirif of debate and re- 
finement, which for fo many ages has infected the philo- 
fophy of our fchools, has made ftill further progrefs 
among the bramins, and caufed more abfurdities in their 
doctrines than it has introduced into ours, by a mixture 
of Platonifm, which is perhaps itfelf derived from the 
doctrines of the bramins. 

Throughout *all Indoftan, the laws of government, 
cuftoms and manners, make-a part of religion ; becaufe 
every thing is derived from Brama. 

There is fome reafon to believe that Brama was.poffeiT- 
ed of the Sovereign authority ; as his religious inftitutions* 
were evidently defigned to infpire the people with a pro- 
found reverence and .great love for their country, and as 

C a 
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they are evidently intended to guard againfl the vices in- 
cident to the climate by feyere laws. Few religions feem 
to have been fo well adapted to the countries for which 
they were calculated. 

It is from Brama that the Indians derive their religious 
veneration for the three capital rivers of Indoftan, the In r 
dus, the Criftina, and the Ganges. It was he who con- 
fecrated the animal that is mod ferviceable in the cultiva- 
tion of land,, as well as the cow, whofe milk is fo whok- 
fome a nourifhment in hot countries. To him they afcribe 
the divifion of the people into tribes or cqftes 9 diftingui fil- 
ed from «ach other by their political and religious princi- 
ples. This inftitution is antecedent to all traditions and 
known records, and may be considered as the mofl linking 
proof of the great antiquity of the Indians. Nothing ap- 
pears more contrary to the natural progrefs of foçial con- 
nections, than this diflribution of the members of the 
fame community into diflinct clafles. Such an idea could 
only be the refult of a ftudied plan of legiflation, which 
prefuppofes a great proficiency in civilization and know- 
ledge." Another circum (lance ftill more extraordinary is, 
that this diftin&ion mould continue fo many ages, after 
the leading idea and connecting tee was forgotten ; which 
affords us a remarkable example of the flrength of national 
prejudices, when fan&ified by religious ideas. 

The difference between the cafts is remarkable at firft 
fight. The members of each tribe have a land of refem- 
blance to each other, by which it is impoffible to rniilake 
them. They have the fame habits, the fame fhape, the 
fame tone of voice, the fame beauty, or the fame defor- 
mity of peifon. All travellers of any degree of observa- 
tion, have taken notice of this kind of family air* There 
are feveral orders of bramins : thofe who mix in fociety 
are for the moft part very corrupt in their morals ; they 
believe that the water of the Ganges will warn away all 
their crimes; and not being fubject to any civil jurifdic- 
tion, they live without either reftraint or virtue, except- 
ing that character of compaflion and charity which is fo 
commonly found in the mild climate of India. 

The others who live abftradted from the world, arc 
either weak-minded men or enthufiafts, and abandon 
tHemfelves to.lazincfs, fupeiftition, and the dreams of 
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metaphyfics. We find in their difputes the very fame 
ideas that occur in the writings of our mod celebrated 
metaphyficians ; fuch as, fubftance, accident, priority, 
poiteriority, immutability, indivifibility, the vital and 
ienfitive foul ; but with this difference, that in India thefe 
fine difeoveries are very ancient, though it is but a very 
fliort time fince father Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, Leib- 
nitz, and Malebranche» aftonimed all Europe with their 
■dexterity in railing thefe vifionary fyftem?. As this ab- 
ft rafted manner of reafoning was derived to us from the 
Greek philofo pliers, whofe refinements we have far ex- 
cteeded, it is not improbable that the Greeks thcmfclves 
might have borrowed this ridiculous knowledge from the 
Indians, unlefs we rather choofe to fuppofe, that as the 
principles of metaphyfics lie open to the capacities of all 
nations, the indolence of the bramins may have produced 
the fame effeél in India, as that of our monks has done 
in Europe r notwithstanding the inhabitants of one coun- 
try had never communicated their doctrines to thofe of 
the other. 

Such are the defendants of the ancient brahman s, 
whom antiquity never fpeaks of but with admiration ; be* 
caufe the affectation of auftcrity and myftery, and the 
privilege of declaring the will of Heaven, have impofed 
upon the vulgar in all ages. The Greeks afcribe to them 
the doctrine of the immortality of the foul, and certain 
notions concerning the nature of the Supreme Being, and 
future rewards and punifhments. 

To this fpecies of knowledge, which is the more flat- 
tering to the curiofity of man in proportion as it tran- 
fcends his weak capacity, the brahmans added an infinite 
number, of religious obiervances, which were adopted by 
Pythagoras in his fchool ; fuch as* falling, prayer, filence, 
and contemplation; viitues of th^ imagination, which 
have a- more powerful effeél upon the vulgar, than thofe 
of a ufeful and benevolent tendency. The brahmans were 
looked upon as the friends of the gods, becaufe they af- 
fected to pay them fo much attention ; and as the pro- 
tectors of mankind, becaufe they paid them none. No 
bounds were therefore fet to the refpeel: and gratitude 
that were mown them; princo rhcmfelves did not fcruple 
to' confult thefe reclufes upon any critical conjuncture, 
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from a fuppofition, no doubt, that they were infpired ; 
fince it was impoffible to fmagine that they had the ad- 
vantages of experience. We can fcarccly, however, de- 
nv, that there might be among them fome men of real 
virtue, whofe minds relifhed the pure and ingenuous de- 
lights of ftudy and feience ; and who, by nobly railing 
their thoughts to the contemplation of the Firft Being, 
muft have had more powerful incitements to render them* 
felves worthy of his care, and none to juftify them in de- 
ceiving and tyrannizing over their fellow creatures» 

The clafs of military men is diffufed over the whole 
country under different denominations. In the Malabar 
they are called Nairs ; and here they are a well-made and 
brave Cet of men ; but proud, effeminate, and fupcrftf- 
tious. Some of the moft fortunate of them have con- 
trived to provide means of fubfiftence for them felves upon 
this coaft as in other parts ; while others poffefs fome lit- 
tle fhare of property. The greatefl number of them are 
active officers or foldiers in the camps. It is generally 
known that they have an inclination to plunder and ex- 
tortions; which they ufually difplay upon the public 
roads. JE very pmdent traveller, therefore, takes the pre- 
caution to get himfelf attended by fome of them; and 
thofe who are paid for this fervice, will rather fuffer 
themfelves to be maflacred, than furvive the ftranger who 
has put himfelf under their protection. Were they to 
betray this truft, their neareii relations would put them 
to death. Thefe manners are peculiar to the Malabar 
country ; for the other foldiers of Indoftan have not fuch 
vicious propenfitiea. 

Independent of the clafs of warriors, there are people, 
fuch, for in fiance, as the Canarins and Marattas, who 
generally follow the military profeffion, either becaufe 
they are the defcendants of fome tribes devoted originally 
to arms, or becaufe times and circumftances have intro- 
duced a change in their primitive inltitutions. 

The third clafs confine entirety of hufbandmen ; and 
there are few countries where this fet of men have a bet- 
ter title to the gratitude of their fellow- fubjectsj they 
are laborious and induftrioua, perfectly acquainted with 
the art of ditlributing their rivulets, and of making the 
burning foil they inhabit as fertile as poflible. They arc 
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in India what they would be everywhere elfe, if not cocr 
rupted or oppreffed by government, the molt honed and 
virtuous of men. This clafs, which was formerly much 
ref peeled, was free from tyranny and the ravages of war; 
never were the hufbandmen obliged to bear arms ; their 
lands and their labours were holden equally facred; they 
ploughed their fields within view of contending, armies, 
who fuffered them to purfue their peaceful toil without 
moleftation ; their coru was never ftt on fire, nor their 
trees cut down } religion too, that all-powerful principle, 
lent her afliflance to reafon, which, though it inculcates 
indeed the propriety of protecting ufeful occupations, 
has not of itfelf fufficient influence to enforce the execu- 
tion of its own laws. 

The tribe of mechanics is branched out • into as many 
fubdivifions as there are trades ; no one is allowed to rt> 
linquifh the employment of his parents ; for this reafon 
induflry and vanalage have ever gone hand in hand, and 
carried the arts to as high a. degree of perfection as they 
can poffibly attain without the afSftance of tafte and ima- 
gination, which feldom unfold themfelves but under the 
kind influences of emulation and liberty. 

To this tribe of mechanics, which is infinitely exten- 
five, two kinds of employment belong, remarkable for 
the Angularity of fome of their cuftoms. One of them 
is that of the only workmen who are allowed to dig wells 
and ponds. Thefe are the dronged and moft laborious 
men of the country. Their wives fhare their labours 
with them ; they even eat with them ; a privilege, which, 
throughout all Indoftan, thefe women enjoy only in com- 
mon with the wives of the carriers. 

This lad fet of men, to whom all the bufinefs of car- 
nage belongs, have no fixed refidence, but travel over 
the whole peninfula. Their families and their merchart- 
dife are carried upon the backs of oxen ; which, whether 
from ufurpation or original right, they feed upon all the 
roads, without paying. One of the moft important em- 
ployments of thole men is to provide fubfi Hence for the* 
armies. They are fufFered to pafs freely through one 
camp, in order to fupply the wants of another. Their* 
perfons, their beads of burden, and even the provifions 
that belong to them, are all facred. If it» were proved 
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that the provifions they carry were the property of the . 
enemy , they would be feized upon ; but the Teft of the 
convoy would continue its march unmolefted. 

Belide thefe tribes, there is a fifth, which 13 the re- 
fute of all the reft ; the members of it are employed in the 
meancft offices of fociety : they bury the dead, cany 
away dirt, and live upon the flefh of animals that i\lc na- 
tural deaths. They are prohibited from entering into 
the temples and public markets ; neither are they allow- 
ed the ufe of the wells that are common to all the inhabit- 
ants. Their dwellings are at the extremity of the towns* 
or conflit of folitary cottages in the country ; and they 
are e\ £.1 forbidden to appear in the ftreets where the bra- 
mins refide. As all other Indians, they may employ 
themfelves in the labours of agriculture, but only for-the 
benefit of t)ie other tribes ; for they had never any lands 
of their own, not even upon leafe. Such is the degree of 
horror they excite, that if by chance they were to touch 
any one not belonging to their tribe, they would be de- 
prived with impunity of a life reckoned too abjeél to de- 
ferve the protection of the laws. 

The fate of thefe unhappy wretches, who are known 
on the coaft of Coromandei by the name of Parias, is 
the fame even in thefe countries where a foreign domi- 
nion has contributed to produce fome little change in the 
ideas of the people. Their degradation is ftill more com- 
plete on the Malabar coaft, which has not been fubdued 
by the Mogul, and where they are called Pouliats. 

Moft of them are employed in the culture of rice. Near 
the fields where they carry on this work, there is a kind 
of hut, into which they retire, when they hear a cry 
which always comes from a diftance, to give them notice 
of fome order from the perfon on whom they depend ; to 
which they anfwer, without coming out of their retreat. 
They take the fame precautions, whenever they are 
warned by a confufed kind of noife of the approach of any 
man whatever. If they have not time to hide themfelves, 
they fall proftrate upon the ground, with their face down- < 
. wards, with all the marks of humiliation which the fenfe 
of their difgrace can fuggeft. Whenever the harvefts do 
not anfwer to the avidity of an oppreflu?e mafter, he fome- 
times cruelly fets fire to the huts of thefe unhappy la- 
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bourcrs ; and if they attempt to efcape the flames, which 
feldom happens, he fires upon them without mercy. 

The condition of thefe wretched people is horrible in 
every refpe&, eyeh in the manner in which they arc forced 
to provide for the moft urgent wants. In the dufk of the 
evening, they come out from their retreats, i;i bands 
more or lefs nu neroue ; they direct their ileps towards 
the market, at a certain diftance from which they begin 
to bellow. The merchants approach, and the Pouliata 
a(k for what they want. They are fupplied ; and the 
provilions are laid for them upon the very fpot where the 
money deft ined for the payment of them has beert previ- 
qufly depoilted. When the purchasers can be allured 
that they fhall not be feen by any one, they come out 
from behind the hedge where they had concealed them- 
felves, and carry away, with precipitation, what they 
have acquired in fo lingular a manner. 

Thefe Pouliate, however, the eternal object of con- 
tempt among the other tribes, have expelled, as it is faid, 
from among themfelves the Pouliches, {till more degraded. 
Thefe lad are forbidden the ufe of fire ; they arc not per- 
mitted to build huts, but are reduced to the ncctffity of 
living in a kind of neft, which they make for themfelves 
in the forefts, and upon the trees. When prefled with 
hunger, they howl like wild bcafts, to. excite the com- 
paffion of the pafTengers. The moll charitable among 
the Indians then dépolit fome rice, or other food, at the 
foot of a tree ; and retire with all pofiible halle, to give 
the famifhed wretch an opportunity of taking it without 
meeting with his benefactor, who would think himfelf 
polluted by coming near him. 

This extreme difgrace, into which a confiderable part 
of a numerous-nation is plunged, has always appeared an 
inexplicable circumftance* Men of the utmoii fagacity 
have never been able. to conceive, how a people, humane 
and fenfibfe, could have brought themfelves to reduce 
their own brethren to fo abject a ftatç. To folve this dif- 
ficulty» let us be permitted to hazard a conjecture. In 
our half barbarous governments, dreadful torments, or an 
ignominious death, are allotted to thoie criminals who 
have diftufbed, in tf greater or lefs degree, the peace of 
fociety. May we not therefore reafonably fuppofe, that* 
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in the foft climate of India, a more moderate fyftem of 
legiflation may have been fati&fied with excluding from 
their tribes all kinds of malefactors ? This punifhment 
mull appear to them fufficient to put a Hep to the com- 
miffion of fuch crimes ; and it was certainly the beft 
adapted to a country where the effufion of blood was al- 
ways forbidden, by religious, as well as moral principles. 
It would certainly have been a very proper circtfmftance, 
if the children had not inherited the infamy of their pa- 
rents ; but there were unfurmountable prejudices, which 
militated againft this reinftatement. There never was an- 
inftance of a family being received again into a tribe, after 
it had once been expelled from it. 

The Europeans, by living with thefe unhappy people' 
upon terms of .common humanity, have at length made 
ihemfelves almoft equally the objects of deteftation among 
the Indians. This deteftation prevails, even to this day, 
in the inland parts of the country, where the want of in- . 
.tercourfe keeps alive thofe rooted prejudices, which wear 
off gradually near the fea-coafts, where the intcrefts and 
mutual wants of commerce unite men with each other, 
and neceffarily introduce jufter notions of human nature. 

All thefe claflcs are for ever fcparated from each other 
by unfurmountable barriers ; they are not allowed to in- 
termarry, live, or "eat together. Whoever tianfgreflcs 
this rule, is banifhed, asa difgrace to his tribe., 

One might expect that thefe feparations ihould not exift 
in the temples. There we ought, 3t leaft, to recollect, 
that diftinctions of birth are merely a matter of focial con- 
vention ; and that all men, without exception, are bre- 
thren, and children of the fame God : But this is by ho 
means the cafe here. Some of the tribes, indeed, draw 
near, to the foot of the altars, and are confounded with 
each other ; but the lowed of them feel the humiliating 
flate of their condition, even in the pagodas. 

The religious fyftem which has given a fanction to the 
fubordination of rank among the Indians, has not had 
fufficient influence to prevent them entirely from afpiring 
to thefe marks of diilinction which are appropriated to 
the fuperior clafles. Ambition, fo natural to mankind, 
has fometimes exerted itfelf, and fmgular expédients have 
been tried by roen of reftlefs fpirit, to mare with the bra- 
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mins the veneration of the multitude : this has given rife 
to a race of monks, known in India by the name of Jo- 
gueys. * 

Men of all the refpe&able tribes or cafts are permitted 
to follow this clafs of. life ; nothing more is required of 
them* than to emulate the bramins in abflra&ed contem- 
plation and indolence : but, at the fame time, they arc- 
obliged to furpafs them in au fieri tics. Accordingly, the 
fe verities which our moft enthufiaftic monks impofe upon 
tfcemfckes, are not to be compared to the horrible tor- 
ments to which an Indian- monk devotes himfelf. The 
Jogueyé, bent under sthc weight of their chains, ftretched 
upon a dunghill, and extenuated by mortifications, 
watching, and failing, exhibit a fpeâacle intercfling to 
the multitude. 

Moil of them go about the country, where they receive 
the homage of the people, an i even of the great, who, 
either from motives of principle or policy, often defcend 
from their elephants,' to proilrate themfelves at the feet 
of thefe difgu fling mortals. Fruits, flowers, and per- 
fumes are offered to them on all fides. They demand 
with haughtinefs what they want, and receive what is pre- 
sented to them as a tribute ; nor does this arrogance ever 
leflfen the veneration that is paid to them. * The object of 
their ambition is to collect materials for planting trees, 
for digging ponds, and for repairing or building pagodas, 

Thofe among them who prefer living in the woods, are 
vifited in their Folitude by numbers of women whofe rank 
is not fufficient to oblige them to lead a reclufe life, and 
efpecially thofe who have no children. They often find 
in their pilgrimage an end to their flerility, which is more 
ignominious in India than anywhere elfe. 

The men of this order, whofe miracles have been moft 
extolled by report, are drawn towards the cities, where 
they ûyi their refidence : but fliil they live under tents, or 
in the open air. There it is that they .receive marks of 
refpect from all quarters, and that they give their advice» 
which is eagerly fought after. They fcarce ever conde- 
scend to vifit even the palaces, where their prefence would 
be efteemed the higheft honour. If they fometimes yield to 
the entreaties of Tome woman of very confiderable rank, 
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their fandals, which they leave at the door, give notice 
to the hufband that he is not allowed to enter. 

The marvellous of the Indian mythology is lefs agree- 
able and lefs alluring than that of the Greeks. They have 
a fcape-horfe, analogous to the fcape-goat pi the Jews. 
* They admît, as we do, good and bad angels. The 
Lord, faith the Shatter, formed the refolution of created 
beings, who might partake of his glory. . * He fpoke, and 
angels rdfe into exiftence : they fang, in concert, the 
praifes of their Creator ; and harmony reigned in the ce- 
leftial regions ; when two of thefe fpirits having révolte^ 
drew a legion after them. The Supreme Being drove 
them into a place of torment, from whence they were re- 
leafed at the interceffion of the faithful angels, upon con- 
ditions which at . once infpired them with joy and terror* 
The rebels were fentenced, under different forms, to un- 
dergo, in the lowed of «he. fifteen planets, punifhments 
proportionate to the enormity of their firft offence : ac- 
cordingly, each angel underwent eighty- feven transmi- 
grations upon earth, before he animated the body of a 
cow, which holds the higheit rank among the animal 
tribes. Thefe different transmigrations are fo many^iiages 
of expiation, preparatory to a itatc of probation, which 
commences as foon as the angel tranfmigrates from the 
body of the cow into that of a human being : in this fitu- 
ation, the Creator enlarges his Intellectual faculties, and 
conftitutes him a free agent ; and his good or bad con- 
duce haftens or retards the time of his pardon. The 
good are at their death, ire-united to the Supreme Be- 
ing ; and the wicked begin anew the era of their expia- 
tion. 

From this tradition it appears, that the metempfycho- 
fis is an actual punifhment ; and that the fouls which ani- 
mate the generality of the brute creation, are nothiug 
f more than wicked fpirite. This explanation is certainly 
not uni ver fall y adopted in Incjia. It was probably in- 
vented by fome devotee of a melancholy and rigid caff ; 
for the doctrine of the tranfmigration of fouls fee m s ori- 
ginally to have been founded rathe? on hope than fear. 

In tact, it is natural to fuppofe, that it was only adopt- 
ed at firft as an idea that flattered and foothed mankind, 
and would eafily be embraced in a country where men, 
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living under the influence of a delicious climate and a 
mild government, began to be fenfible of the (hortnefe of 
life. A fyftem, therefore, which extcrided it beyond its 
natural limits, could not fail to be well received. It is a 
confolation to an old man, who fees himfelf deferted by 
all that is dear to him, to imagine that his enjoyments 
will ftill remain, and that his diflblution only opens a paf- 
fage to another fcene of exigence. At the fame time, it 
is equally a matter of confolation to the friends who at- 
tend him in his lad moments, to think, that in leaving 
the world, he does not relmquifh the hopes of riling once 
more into life. Hence was the rife and progrefs of the 
doctrine of tranfmigration. Reafon, duTatisfied with this 
illufion, may urge in vain, that, without recollection, 
there can be no continuance or identity of being ; and 
that, if a man does not remember that he has exifted, he 
is in the fame fituation as if he had never exifted before : 
— Sentiment adopted what reafon difallowed. 

The Shatter, no doubt, has given a greater air of fe- 
verity to the doctrine of the metempfychofis, with a view 
of making it more inftrumental in fupporting the fyftem 
of morality neccffùry to be eftablifhed. Accordingly, 
upon this idea of tranfmigration confldered in the light of 
a punimment, the Sh after explains the duties which the 
angels were required to perform. The principal onc6 
were charity, abftinence from animal food, and a fcru- 
pulous adherence to the profeffion of their anceftors. This 
lait mentioned prejudice, in which all thefe people agree, 
notwithstanding they differ in their opinions concerning 
its origin, is without example, unlefa it be among the an- 
cient Egyptians, whofe inftitutions, and thofe of the In- 
dians, have certainly fome hiftorical relation - to each 
other, which is now unknown to us. But though the 
Egyptian laws eftablifhed a diftin&ion of ranks, none 
were held in contempt : while, on the contrary, the laws 
of Brama, by the introduction, perhaps, of fome abufes, 
feem to have condemned one part of the nation to pain 
and infamy. • 

It is evident, from the .civil code, that the Indians 
were almoft as civilized when Brama inftituted his laws, 
as they are at prefent. Whenever ; a community begins 
to aflume a certain form, it naturally divides into fcveral 
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claflcs, according to the variety a«d extent of thofe arts 
that are neceifary to fupply its demands. 

It was doubtlefs the intention of Brama, in confirming 
thefe different profeffion» by fanclioos in religion, and in 
confining the cxercife of them perpetually to the fame fa- 
milies, to give them a lading eilablifhment on political 
principles ; but he did not forefee, that, by thefe means, 
ne mould obftrudt the progrefs of difcoveries, which in 
future might give rife to new occupations. According- 
ly, if wc may judge from the fcrupulous attention paid 
by the Indians at this day to the laws of Brama,^ we may 
affirm, thai indudry has made no advances among this 
people fince the time of this legiflator ; and that they 
were almoft as civilized as they are at prefeat, when they 
fir ft received his laws. This remark is fufficient to give 
us an idea of the antiquity of thefe people, who have 
made no improvements in knowledge fince an era which 
feems to be the mod ancient in hi (lory. 

Different kinds of food were prefcribed by Brama for 
thefe . refpective tribes. The military, and fome other 
cafls, are allowed to eat venifon and mutton ; fome huf- 
bandmen and mechanics are indulged in the ufe of fifti ; 
while others live only on milk and vegetables. The bra- 
mins eat nothing that has had life. In general thefe peo- 
ple are extremely fober ; but their, abdinence is more or 
lefs rigid, in proportion to the degree of labour their pro*, 
feffions require. They are married in their infancy» 

The extravagant cuftom of burying the living with the 
dead, has prevailed in the old, as well as in the new he- 
mifphere"; among barbarous and civilized nations, in the 
molt defert, as in the mod populous regions,. Countries 
which never had any communication with each other, 
have equally exhibited this cruel fpe&acle. Pride, excef- 
five feii-love, and other pafiions or vices, may have led 
men into the fame error in different climates. 

It may, however, be prefumed, that a practice fo evi- 
dently contrary to reafon, has been chiefly derived from 
the dô&rine or the rcfurre&ion of the body, and of a fu- 
ture life. The hope of being ferved in the other world 
by the fame perfons who hâve obeyed us in this, has been 
the caufe of the (lave being facrificed on the tomb of his 
matter, and the wife on the corpfe of her hufband. Ac- 
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cordingly, all the records of this kind bear witnefs, that 
thefe Edifices are mod frequently made upon the afhes 
of princes. 

According to this principle, the Indians ought never 
to have been led adray by the Idea of fuch an extravagant 
cuftom. Their prejudice in favour of the metempfycho- 
fis, is well known. They have always believed, and pro- 
bably they will ever adhere to the fame perfuafion, that 
the foul, at the diffolution of the body, goes to animate 
another; and that thefe fucceflive and continual tranfmi- 
grations will never ceafe. How is it pofllble, that, with 
fuch a fydem, it can have been fuppofed, that the afhes 
of a wife would be mixed with thofe of a hufband, from 
whom (he was to be feparated eternally ? This is one of 
thofe numberlefs inconudencies which, in all parts of the 
world, degrade the human mind. 

It has been a matter of doubt, upon what principle 
this inditution has been founded, till our opinions were 
determined upon this point, by the publication of the 
civil code of Indoftan, t ran flat ed from the Shanfcrit. 

The widows of the Indians, whatever propenfity every 
living creature may have to its own preservation, refolve 
upon the facrifke of their lives with a degree of boldnefs. 
If they fhould recede from it, they would be degraded, 
covered with rags, devoted to the meaneit employments, 
and defpifed by the lowed of the flaves. Thefe motives 
may pofiibly have fome (hare in drengtbening their reso- 
lution : but they are chiefly urged on to this defperate 
aft, from the fear of leaving an odious memory behind 
them, and of configning to infamy their children, whom 
they love with a degree of tendernefs which our more ob- 
durate hearts have never experienced. 

Thefe horrid fcenes are fortunately becoming every 
day lefs frequent. The Europeans never permit them in 
the territories over which their dominion extends. Some 
Moorifh princes have alfo profcribed them in their pro- 
vinces. Thofe among them whom the third of gold has 
induced dill to fuffer them, have fet this permiffion at fo 
high a price, that it can feldom be purchafed. But even 
thi3 difficulty fometimes increafes the eagcrnefs ta obtain 
it. There are women who have been Known to devote 
themfelves for a long time to the mod humiliating and 
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hardeft labour, in order to colled the fums required for 
this extravagant fuicide. 

A bramin's widow, young, beautiful, and engaging, 
was defirous of exhibiting this tragic fcene at Surat ; but 
her felicitations were not complied with. The lady, full 
of indignation, took a handful of burning coals, and, 
feemingly regardlefs of the pain, fa id in a firm tone to 
the nabob : iC Confider not alone the tendernefs of my 
" age and of my fex ; fee with what infenfibility I hold 
" this fire in my hands ; and know, that with equal con^ 
" ftancy I mail throw myfelf into the flames." 

Truth, falfhood, mairie, and all forts of civil or religi- 
ous prejudices, are therefore capable of exalting the mind 
of man to a contempt of life, the greateft of all blcfiings ; 
of death, the greateil of all terrors ; and of pain, the 
greateft of all evils. Short-fightcd legiflators, why have 
ye not difcovered this powerful fpring of action ? Or, if 
ye have known it,- why have ye not availed yourfelves of 
it, to attach us to our duties ? What good fathers, what 
obedient children, what true friends, what faithful citi- 
zens would ye not have made of us, by the mere diftribu- 
tion of the motives of honour and fhame ? If, in the 
Malabar country, the fear of contempt urges a young 
woman to throw herfelf into rfie flames, in what part of 
the world would not the fame principle induce a mother 
to fuckle her own child, or a wife to be true to h«r 
hufband ? ♦ 

. This kind of courage, which is founded on prejudice 
rather than on character, is the only one the Indians 
poffef8. ïn other refpecls, they are of a weak, mild, and 
humane difpofition ; and almoft ft rangers to feveral of the 
paffions that prevail among us. What motive of ambi- 
tion, indeed, could there be among men de (lined to 
continue always in the fame flate ? The confiant and 
repeated exercife of the religious ceremonies is the only 
pleafure moll of them enjoy. They love peaceable 
labour, and an indolent life ; and often quote this paflage 
of one of their favourite authors : " 'Tis better to fit flill 
" than to walk; better to fleep than to awake ; but death 
" is better than all." t 

Their conflitution, and the exceffive heat of their 
climate, do not, as it has often been faid, rcflrain the 
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impetuofity of their fenfual appetites, or weaken their 
propenfity to amorous plea fur es. The multitude of 
courtezans with which the country abounds» and the 
attention of the parents to marry their children before the 
fexes can have any intercourse with eacli other, are proofs 
of the violence of their pallions. They are alfo addicted 
to avarice, the vice of weak bodies and narrow minds. 

Their arts are of little cpnfequence. If we except their 
cottons, there is nothing thai comes from India that has 
either tafte or elegance. The fciences are itill more ne- 
glected ; and the knowledge of the mod learned bramins 
does not go beyond the Calculation of an "eclipfe. Before 
the Tartars had penetrated into this country, there was 
not a fingle bridge thrown over the rivers, to make them 
paiTable. Nothing can be more wretched than the houfes 
of prayer they have lately built. The ancient pagodas, it 
is true, aflonïfh us by their folidity and extent ; but their 
fir u élu re and ornaments are of the worit kind. Repre- 
sentations of animals and miracles, coarfely carved in 
brick, cover the out fide, as well as the iniide of the walls. 
In the midfl of the temple, upon an altar richly ornament- 
ed, {lands a divinity, of a coloffal fize, which Is blacken- 
ed by the fmoke of the lights that are conftantly burning 
round it ; and the front of which is always turned to- 
wards the principal gate, in order that thofe among its 
worihippers to whom the entrance of the fandluary is for- 
bidden, may have a view of the object of their adoration. 
When the people repair to their exercifes of devotion, they 
are ufhered in by the found of mufic ; and they carry fans, 
for the purpofe of keeping off infe&s. The mode of do- 
ing homage to the idol, is, by fongs, dances, and offer- 
ings. If the reputation of the divinity be fpread far 
abroad, thoufands of pilgrims, in large caravans, arefeen 
flocking in from the moil diftant places ; who, in the 
courfe of their journey, are treated with the mod generous 
hofpitality. Thefe pious fanatics are never flopped in 
thefe laborious expeditions, by the neceffity of paying to 
the Mogul government a tribute proportioned to their 
quality. 

The military clafs havp chofen to fix their refidence «1 
the northern provinces ; and the peninfula is chiefly in- 
habited by the inferior tribes. Hence it has happened, 
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that all the powers who have attacked India on the fide 
of the Tea, have met with fo little refinance. It may not 
be improper to remind thofe philosophers who maintain 
that man is an animal deftined tofubfilt upon the fruits of 
the earth, that the military people who indulge in animal 
food, are more rob u ft, courageous, and animated," and 
live longer than thofe of the other claffes who feed upon 
vegetables. It mud, however, be acknowledged, that 
the difference between the inhabitants of the north and 
fouth is of too uniform a cad to be attributed entirely to 
the particular kind of nourimment they ufe. On one 
hand, the cold, the elafticity of the air, lefs fertility, and 
more labour and exercife, with a more varied kind of life ; 
all thefe circumdances increafe the appetite and the 
ftrength, excite afpirit of refolution and activity, and give 
a firmer tone and a longer power of duration to the organs t 
on the other, the heats or the fouth, together with great 
quantities of fruit, the facility of fuhGfting without an ac- 
tive life, a confiant perfpiration, a more free and lavifh 
ufe of the means conducive to population, more indul- 
gence in effeminate pleafures, and a fedéntary and uniform 
courfe of exiflcnce ; thefe feveral ci*cum dances, while 
they increafe the number of births, occafion a fpeedier 
diflblution. Upon the whole, it mould feem, that, though 
man was not by nature formed to confume the flefli of 
animals, he is endued with a power of accommodating 
himftlf to the various modes of life that prevail in every 
different climate ; he therefore feeds upon the fpoils of 
the chace, upon the produce of the waters, or upon the 
fruits of the earth ; and becomes either a (hepherd or a 
hufbandman, according to the fertility or barrennefs of 
the foil he inhabits. 

The religion of Brama, though fimple in it» origin,, is 
divided into eighty-three feds, which agree in fomc fun- 
damental points, and have no difputes about the reft : 
they live in amity with men of all profeffions, becaufe 
their own does not oblige them to make profelytes. The 
Indians ftldom admit ftrangers to their worfhip, and al- 
ways with extreme reluctance. This was* in Lome mea- 
fure, the fpirit of the ancient fuperftitions^ as appears 
from the example of the Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks, 
and the Romans: and though- it has occaûoned lefs rav*« 
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ges than the zeaf of making converts, yet ftill it prevents 
the întercourfe of.fociety, and raifes an additional barrier 
between one people and another. 

When we conuder how bounteouHy nature has provid- 
ed for the happihefs of. thefe fertile countries, where 
every want is eafily fupplied, and where the companionate 
call and moral fyitem of the natives render them equally 
averfe from perfecution and the fpirit of conqueft, we, 
cannot help lamenting that a barbarous inequality mould 
bave diftinguimed one paît of the nation by power and 
privileges, while wretchednefs and infamy are allotted to 
the reft of the inhabitants. What can be the caufe of this 
flrange abufe of reafon ? It mud doubtlefs be traced to 
that principle which bas been the cod ft ant fource of all 
the calamities that have befallen the inhabitants of this 
globe. 

We need only fuppofe, that a powerful people, with 
few lights to direct them, adopt an original en or, which 
ignorance brings into credit : this error foon becomes ge» 
neral, and is made the ban" s of an entire fyftem of poli- 
tics and morality ; . and men foon begin to find that their 
moil innocent propenfities are in oppofition with their du- 
ties. In order to conform to this new plan of morality, 
perpetual violence muft be offered to the plan of nature. 
This continual druggie will introduce a mod amazing 
contrariety into their manners; and the nation will be 
compofed of a fet of wretches, who will pafs their lives 
in mutually tormenting each other, and acoufing nature. 
Such is the picture of all the people upon earth, excepting 
perhaps, a few focieties of lavages. Abfurd prejudices 
have perverted human reafon, and even ftifled that in- 
ftînét which teaches animals to refill oppreffion and ty- 
ranny. Multitudes of the human race really believe 
themfelves to be the property of a final] number of meu 
who opprefs them. 

Such is the fatal progrefs of that original error which 
impofture has either produced or kept up in the mind of 
man. May true knowledge revive thofe rights of reafon- 
able beings, which to be recovered, need only to be felt ! 
Sages of the earth, philofophers of every nation, it is 
yours alone to make laws, by pointing out thefe rights to 
y out fellow-citizens. Take the glorious refolution to in- 
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ftru6l your fellow-creatures, and be allured, that if truth 
Î9 longer in diffufing and eflablifhing itfelf than error, yet 
its empire is more folid and lading. Error pafltth away, 
but truth remains. Mankind* allured by the expe&ation 
of happinefs, the road to which you will (how them, will 
liften to you with attention. Incite a fenfe of fhame in 
the breafts of thofe numerous hirtling flaves, who are al- 
ways ready, at the command of their mailers, to deilroy 
their fellow-citizens. Roufe all the powers of human na- 
ture to oppofe this fubverfion of'focial laws. Teach 
mankind that liberty is the intlitution of God ; authority 
that of man. Expofe thofe myfteribus art* which hold 
the world in chains and darknefs : let the people be fenfi- 
ble how far their credulity has been impofed upon % let 
them re-affume, with one accord, the ufe of their facul- 
ties, and vindicate the honour of the human race. 

Beiide the natives, the Portuguese found Mohammedan» 
in India, fome of whom came from the borders of Africa, 
Moft of them were defcendents of the Arabs, who had 
either «fettled here, or made incurfiotis. They had poffef* 
fed themfelves of all the countries as far as the Indus, by 
the force of arms. ' The moll enterprifing among them 
had afterwards pafled this river, and penetrated by de- 
grees as far as the extremities of the eaft. On this jmv 
menje continent they became the factors of Arabia and 
Egypt, and were treated with*diftingui(hed.refpec*l by all 
the fovereigns who wifhed to keep up an intercourfe with 
thefe countries. Here they multiplied exceedingly ; for 
as their religion allowed polygamy, they married in every 
place where they made any (lay. 

Their fuccefa was ft ill more rapid and lading in the 
iflands that lie fcattered in this ocean. The want of com- 
merce procured them the bell reception both from princes 
and their fubje&s. They foon rofe to the higheft digni» 
ties in thefe petty flatea, and became the arbiters of 
government. They took advantage of the fuperiority of 
their knowledge, and the fupport they received from 
their country, to eftablifh an univerfal dominion. The 
defpots and their vaflals, in order to ingratiate themfelves 
with them, abandoned a religion to which they had no 
great attachment, for new opinions which were to pro- 
cure them fome advantages. This facrifice was the lefs 
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difficult for them, as the preachers of the Koran made no 
fcruple of mixing ancient fupei II i lions among thofe they 
wifhed to eftablilh. 

Thefe Moi&mmedan Arabs, who were apoftles and 
merchants at the fame time, had already propagated 
their religion by purchafing-a great number of (laves, to 
whom, after they had been circumcifed and inilru&ed in 
their doctrine, they gave their freedom ; but as a certain 
pride prevented them from mixing their blood with that 
of thefe freed men, the latter have in procefs of time he» 
come adiftinct people,, inhabiting the coall of the Indian 
peninfula from Goa to Madrafs. They uudcriland neither 
the Perfian, the Arabian, nor'thc.Moorifh language, and 
confine themfelves to tl^at of the countries in which they 
live. Their religion is a fpecies of Mohammcdanifm ex- 
tremely corrupted by Indian fuperftitions. x On the coaft 
of Coromandel, where they are known by the name of 
Coolies, they are brokers, fecretaries, merchants, and 
failoTS ; and on the Malabar coaft, where they are called 
Pooliahs, they exercife the fame profeflions, though with 
lefs credit ; for their avaricious, falic, and fanguinary 
characters occafion a general miftruft. 

lND0STAN,whichhas fince been almoft p U V 

entirely reduced by war under a foreign .,,'[■' n 
1 k *u • 1 r k u t> r p Malabar coajt. 

yoke, was, at the arrival ot the rortu- J 

guefe, divided between the kings of Cambaya, Delhi, 
Bifnagar, Narzingua, and Calicut, each of which reck- 
oned feveral fovereigns, more or lefs powerful, among 
their tributaries. The laft of thefe monarchs, who is bet- 
ter known by the name of Zamorin, which anfwers to 
that of emperor, than by the name of his capital city, 
pofTeffed the monV maritime ftates, and his empire extend- 
ed over all the Malabar. 

There is an ancient tradition, that when the Arabs 
began to eftablifh themfelves in India in the eight centu- 
ry, the^king of Malabar was fo highly pleafed with their 
religion, that he not only embraced the Mohammedan 
faith, but alfo refolved to end his days at Mecca. Cali- 
cut, the place where he embarked, attracted fo much the 
notice and refpeâ: of the Moors, that they infenfibly ac* 
' quired the habit of carrying their (hips there. This port, 
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however inconvenient and dangerous it was, became, from 
the mere effect of this fuperftition, the richeft ftaple of 
thefe countries. Precious Hones, pearls, amber, ivory, 
china-ware, gold and filver, filks and cottons, indigo, 
fugar, fpices, valuable woods, perfumes, beautiful var- 
■ifhes, and whatever adds to the luxuries of life, were 
brought there from all parts of the eaft. Some of thefe 
rich commodities came by fea ; but as navigation was 
neither fo fafe, nor purfued with fo much fpirit as it hath 
been fince, a great part of them was conveyed by land on 
the backs of oxen and elephants. 

Gama, informed of thefe particulars at Melinda, 
where he touched, took an able pilot from thence to con- 
duce him to that port in which commerce was the moil 
flourifhing. Here he fortunately met with a Moor of 
Tunis, who underftood the Portuguefe language, and who 
having been an aftonifhed witnefs of the exploits of thefe 
people on the coaft of Barbary, had conceived an attach- 
ment for them, which rofe fuperior to his prejudices. 
This prédilection engaged the Moor to exert himfelf to 
the utmoft of his power in the fervice of thefe people, 
who placed an implicit confidence in him. He procured 
Gama an audience of the zamorin, who propofed an al- 
liance and a treaty of commerce with the king his maf- 
te,r. This was upon the point of being concluded, when 
the muffelmen found means to excite fufpicions againft a 
rival power, whofe courage, activity, and knowledge they 
dreaded. The reports they made to him of the ambition 
and reftlefs fpirit of the Portuguefe, made fuch animpref- 
fion on the .mind of the prince, that he refolved to de- 
ftroy thofe adventurers to whom he had juft before given 
fo favourable a reception. 

Gama, apprized of this change by his faithful guide, 
fent-his brother back to the .fleet, with the following in- 
ftru&ions: " If you fhould hear that I am thrown intopri- 
" fon, or put to death, I forbid you, as your comman- 
" der, either to come to my affiftance, or avenge my 
" death ; fet fail immediately, and inform the king of 
" the particulars of our voyage." 

Fortunately the Portuguefe w*re not reduced to thefe 
extremities. The zamorin, however defirous, did not 
dare to earry his defign into execution ; and the admiral 

4 
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was allowed to return to his fleet. After making fome 
well-timed reprisals, which procured a Feftitution of the 
merchandife and of the hoftages he* had left in Calicut, he 
failed for Europe. 

it is impoffible to defcribe the joy that prevailed at 
Ltibon on his return. The inhabitants beheld themfelves t 
on the point of eftablifhing the richeil commerce in the 
world, and being as much addicted to fuperftition as to 
avarice, flattered themfelves at the fame time that they 
mould propagate their religion, either by perfuafion, or 
by the force of arms. The popes, who omitted no oppor- 
tunity of confirming their opinion of their fupreme autho- 
rity upon earth, gave the Portuguefe all thi coafls they 
would difcover in the eaft, and infpired this little ftate 
with all the folly of conqueft. 

Numbers were eager to embark on board the new fleet 
that was fitted out for the expedition to India. Thirteen 
vcflels that failed from the Tagus, under the command 
of Alva res Cabrai, arrived at Calicut, and restored fome 
of the zamorin's fubje&s, whom Gama had carried away 
with him. Thefe Indians fpoke in the mod favourable 
terms of the treatment they had' received ; but it was a 
long time before the zamorin was reconciled to the Por- 
tuguefe ; the Moorifh party prevailed r and the people of 
Calicut, feduced by their intrigues, maffacred fifty of the 
adventurers. Cabrai, in revenge, burnt all the Arabian 
veflels in the harbour, cannonaded the town, and then 
failed fir ft to Cochin, and afterwards to Cananor. 
• The kings of both thefe towns gave him fpices, offered 
him gold and filver, and propofed an alliance with him 
again ft the zamorin, to whom they were tributaries. The 
kings of Onor, Culan, and feveral other princes made the 
fame overtures ; flattering themfelves that they fhould all 
be relieved from the tribute they paid to the zamorin, 
that they mould extend the frontiers of their dominions, 
and fee their harbours crowded with the fpoils of Afia. 
This general infatuation procured to the Portuguefe fo 
great an afcendant over thé whole country of Malabar, 
that wherever they appeared they gave the law. No 
fovereign was fuffcred to enter into an alliance with them, 
unlefs he would acknowledge himfelf dependent on the 
-court of Xifbon, give leave that a citadel fhould be built 
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in his capital, and fell his merchandise at the price fixed 
by the buyer. The foreign merchant was obliged to wait 
till the Portuguese had completed their lading ; and 
no perfon was fuffered to navigate thefe feas without pro- 
ducing pafTports from them. The wars in which they 
were unavoidably engaged, gave little interruption to 
their trade ; with a fmall number of men they defeated 
numerous armies; their enemies met with them every 
where, and always fled before them ; and, in a fhort time, 
the fhips of the Moors, of the zamorin. and his depend- 
ants, no longer dared to make their appearance. 

The Portuguese, thus become the conquerors of the 
eaft, were perpetually fending rich cargoes to their own 
country, which refounded with the fame of their exploits. 
The port of Lifbon gradually became the refort of all the 
traders in Europe, and the grand mart of Indian com- 
modities ; for the Portuguese, who brought them imme- 
diately from India, fold them at a lower rate than the 
merchants of other nations. 

To fecure and extend thefe advantages, it became ne- 
ceffary to call in the aid of reflection, to correct and 
ftrengthen what had hitherto been the offspring of 
chance, of a fmgular^ intrepidity, and a happy concur- 
rence of ctrcumftances. It was neceffary to eftablifti a 
fyftem of power and commerce, which at the fame time 
that it was ex ten five enough to take in all objects, mould 
be fo well connected, that all the parts of the grand edifice 
intended to be raifed, fhould mutually itrengthen each 
other. Notwithftanding the information the court of 
Lifbon had received from the accounts tranfmitted from 
India, and the teftimony of thofe who had hitherto been 
intruded with the management of itsinterefts in that quar- 
ter ; it wifely repofed all its confidence in Alphonfo Al- 
buquerque, the moil difcerning of all the Portuguefe who 
had vifited Afia. 

The new viceroy acquitted himfelf beyond expectation : 
he found it neceffary that Portugal fhould have a fettle* 
ment which might eafily be defended, where there was a 
good harbour and a wholefome air^ and where the Por- 
tuguefe might refrefh themfelvea, after the fatigues of 
their paffage from Europe. With this view he caft his 
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eyes upon Goa, which he forcfaw would be an important 
acquifition to Ufbon. 

Goa» which rifes in the form of an Conqvejl of Goa 
amphitheatre, ia fituated near the mid- by the Portuguefe. 
die of the coaft of Malabar, upon an 
ifland feparated from the continent by the two branches 
of a river, which ifluing from the Balagate mountains, 
falls into the fea at the diftance of three leagues from the 
city, after having formed under its walls one of the fined 
harbours in the world. Numerous canals formed entirely 
by the hand of nature, thick woods with very good roads 
through them, meadows enamelled with an infinite variety 
of flowers, villas in the mod pleaiing fhuations ; all con- 
tribute to render this, a delightful aland, the circumfer- 
ence of which jnay be about ten leagues ; and the land 
exhibits an agreeable variety of valleys and riûng grounds. 
Before the entrance into the road, we obferve the two 
peninfulas of Salfette and Barda, which ferve the double 
purpofes of defence and flielter to the city. They are 
guarded by forts lined with artillery, where all. fhips are 
obliged to flop before they come to an anchor in the har- 
bour. 

Goa, though not fo confiderable at that time as it has 
been fince, was looked upon as the moil advantageous poft 
in India. It belonged to the king of the Decan ; but 
Idalcan, who was intruded with the government of it, 
had afiumed an independency, and endeavoured to extend 
hi» power in Malabar. While this ufurper was purfuing 
his fchemes on the* continent, Albuquerque appeared be- 
fore the gates of Goa, took the city by dorm, and ac- 
quired this valuable advantage with very little lofs. 

Idalcan, informed of the lofs he had fuilained, did not 
hefitate a moment what meafures he (hould take. In con- 
junction even with the Indians, his enemies, who were 
almoft as much interfiled in this matter as himfelf, he 
marched towards the capital, with a degree of expedition 
never before known in that country. The Portuguefe 
having no firm footing there, and finding themfelves una- 
ble to preferve their conqueff, retreated to their fhips, 
which kept their flation in the harbour, and fent to Co- 
chin for a reinforcement." While they were waiting for 
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it, their provifions failed. Idakan offered them a fupply, 
giving them to underftand, " that he chofe to conquer 
" by arms, and not by famine. 9 ' . It was cuftomary at 
that time, in the Indian wars, for the armies to fuller pro- 
vifions to be carried to their enemies. . Albuquerque re* 
je&ed the offer made him, with this reply, " that he 
" would receive no prefents from Idalcan till they were 
" friends.' 9 The fuccour he hourly expected never ar- 
rived. 

This difappointment determined him to retreat, and to 
pott pone the execution of his darling project to a more 
favourable opportunity, which presented itfelf a few 
months after. Idalcan being obliged to take the field 
again to prefer ve his dominions from abfolute doftrudion, 
Albuquerque made a fudden attack upon Goa, which he 
carried by ftorm, and fortified himfelf in the place. As 
the harbour of Calicut was good for nothing, and ceafed 
to be frequented by tjie Arabian vefiels, all its trade and 
riches were transferred to this city, which became the me* 
tropolis of all the Portuguefe feulements in India. 

The natives of the country were too weak, too difpi- 
rited, and too much at variance, to put a flop to the fuc- 
cefs of this enterprifing nation. Nothing remained to be 
done but to guard againft the Egyptians ; nor was the 
leaft precaution either omitted or negle&ed. 

Manner in which Egypt, which is confidered as the 
the .Europeans -, parent of all hiftorical antiquities, the 
carried on trade iource of policy, and the nurfery of 
with India he- arts and fciences, after having remain- 
fore the Portu- ed for ages in a ftate of feneration from 
guefe had doubled the reft of the world, who were held in 
the Cape of Good contempt*by this wife country, under- 
Hope. flood and pracWed navigation. The 

inhabitants had long neglected the 
Mediterranean, where they did not certainly expect any 
great advantages, and directed their courfe' towards the 
Indian Ocean, which was the true channel of wealth. 

Struck with the fituation of this country between two 
feas, one of which opens the road to the eaft,' and. the 
other to the weft, Alexander formed the defign of fixing 
the feat of his empire in Egypt» and of making it the 
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centre of trade to the whole world. This prince who had 
more di feet nment than any other conqueror, faw that if 
it were poffible to form an union between his pre fen t and 
future acquittions, he muft make choice of a country 
which nature feems to have placed, as it were, in con- 
tact with Africa and A fia, to conned them with 
Europe. The premature death of the greateft comman- 
der that hiftory and fable have held up to the admiration 
of mankind» would for ever- have annihilated thefe va ft 
project, had they not been in part purfued by Ptolemy, 
one of his lieutenants» who» upon the diviGon of the molt' 
magnificent fpoil ever known» claimed Egypt for his 
Jhare.' 

In the reign of this new fovereign and his immediate 
fucceflbrs, commerce made prodigious improvements. 
Alexandria was the mart of the merchandife that came 
from India, and the port of Berenice on the Red fea 
was put into a ftate fit to receive them. In order to fa- 
cilitate the communication between the two cities» a ca- 
nal was digged, which iffued from one of the branches of 
the Nile» and discharged itfelf into the Arabian Gulf. 
By the fkilful management of feveral dreams, and by a 
- great number of fluices constructed with ingenuity, the 
canal was extended to the length of fifty leagues,; its 
breadth was five and twenty toifes, and its depth was 
made fufficient for the mips it was intended to bear. 
This magnificent work, for fonte philofophical reafons» 
the détail of which would take up too much of our time» 
was not attended with thofe advantages that were expect- 
ed from it ; fo that it fell to ruin imperceptibly. 

Thé government attempted, by every poffible means, 
to fupply the want of it. In the midft of thofe barren 
and parched up deferts through which it was neceflary to 
pafs, different inns were eftabliihed, and repofitories of 
water formed» where the travellers with their caravans re- 
freshed themf elves and their camels, 

A writer, who has entered deeply into this fubject, 
and whofe accounts we follow, tells us, that fome of the 
numerous veflels that were built in confluence of thefe 
connections, traded only in the gulf with the Arabians 
and Abyffinians. Among thofe which ventured out into 
the main ocean» fome failed fouthward to the rig$t along 
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the eaftern coafts of Africa, as far as the ifland of Mada~ 
, gafcar ; while others, fleering to the kft towards.the Per- 
fian Gulf, went even as far as the Euphrates, to trade 
with the people on its banks, particularly with the 
Greeks, whom Alexander had brought there with him in 
his expeditions. Others, grown ftill more enterprifing 
from the hopes of gain, penetrated as. far as the mouths 
of the Indus, travcrfed the coaft of Malabar, and touch- 
ed at the ifland of Ceylon, known to the ancients by the 
name of Taprobane. A very fmalFnumber pafled through 
the Coromandel to go up the river Ganges, as far as Po- 
lyhotra, a town the moft celebrated in India on account 
oP its riches. Thus induftry proceeded by gradual ad- 
• vances, from one river or coaft to another, to appropriate 
the productions of thofe countries that abound moft in 
fruits, flowers, perfumes, precious ftones, and all thé de- 
licacies of voluptuous luxury. 

The boats made ufe of in thefe expeditions were long 
and flat, not unlike thofe that are feen upon the Nile. 
Before the invention of the compafs, in confequence of 
which larger veflels, carrying more fail, were fitted out 
for the main ocean, it was neceflary to row clofe to the 
fhore, and to follow the windings of the coaft from one 
point of land to another. The fides of the (hips were 
alfo made lefs, in order to weaken the power of the wind 
over them ;- and the (hiçs were more (hallow, left they 
mould ftrike againft rocks, fands, or (hallows. Thus a 
voyage, not fo long by one-third as thofe which are now 
performed in lefs than fix months, fometimes lafted Rvt 
years or more. . The deficiency of the (hips in fize, was 
£hcn fupplied by numbers ; and the difadvantagés of flow 
failing were compenfated by the frequent fleets that were 
fitted out. ' 

The Egyptians exported to India the fame articles that 
have been carried, there ever fince, to wit, woollen manu- 
factures, irofï, lead, copper, fome fmall pieces of work- 
manfhip in glafs and (il ver, in exchange for ivory, ebony, 
tortoife-fhell, white and printed linens, filks, pearls, pre- 
cious ftones, cinnamon, fpices, and particularly frankin- 
cenfe ; which was a perfume the moft in efteem, from its 
being ufed in divine worlhip, and contributing to thé gra- 
tification of princes. It fold at fo high a price, that the 
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merchants adulterated under pretence of improving it. 
So apprehenfive is avarice of being defrauded by pover- 
ty, that the workmen who were employed in making it 
were naked, having only a girdle about their loins, the 
ends of which were fealed by the proprietor of the manu* 
facture. 

All the feafaring and trading nations in the Mediter- 
ranean rcforted to the ports of Egypt to purchafe the 
productions of India. When Carthage and Corinth became 
the victims of the vices introduced by their opulence, the 
Egyptians were themfelves obliged to export the riches 
with which thefe cities formerly loaded their own vefTcls. 
A 8 their maritime power increased, they extended their 
navigation as far as Cadiz. They could fcarc tly_ fupply 
the demands of Rome, the luxury of which kept pace 
with its conquefts -, at the fame time that the Egyptians 
themfelves were arrived at fuch a pitch of extravagance, 
that the accounts given of it have the air of romance. 
Cleopatra, with whom their empire and hiftory expired» 
was as profufe as Ihe was libidinous. But notwithstand- 
ing thefe incredible expences, the advantages they deriv- 
ed from the Indian trade were fo great, that, after they 
were fubdued and plundered, lands, provifions, and mer- 
chandise, bore double the price at Rome. If Pliny may 
be credited, the conqueror, by reinftating the conquered 
in this fource of opulence, which was calculated rather ta 
flatter their vanity than to aggrandife their power, gained 
twenty thoufand per cent. Though it be evident that 
, this calculation is exaggerated, we may from thence form 
a conjecture of the profits that rauft have been gained ia 
thofe drltant ages, when the Indians were not fo well ac- 
quainted with their own intereft. 

While the Romans had virtue enough to preferve the 
power acquired by their anceftors,' Egypt contributed 
greatly to fupport the dignity of tlie empire by the rich- 
es it poured into it from India. But the fullnefs of lux- 
ury, like the corpulency of the body, is a fymptom of 
approaching decay. This vaft empire funk under its own 
weight, and, like levers of wood or metal, whofe etfeef- 
five length contributes to their weaknefs, it broke, and 
was divided into two immenfe parts. 

Egypt was annexed to the eaftern empire, which lifted 
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longer than the weftern, becaufe it was not attacked fo 
early, or with fo much vigours. If riches could have fup- 
plied the place of courage, its fituation and refources 
would even have made it invincible. But the inhabitants 
of this empire had nothing except ftratagem to -op« 
pofe againft an enemy, who, to the enthufiafm of a new 
religion, joined all the ftrength of an uncivilized people. 
A torrent, the fweil of which was thus increasing from 
the ravages it made, was not to be flopped by fo flight a 
barrier. In the feventh century it iwept away fcvcral 
provinces, and Egypt among the reft ; which, after hav- 
ing been one of the principal empires of antiquky, and 
the model of alt modern monarchies, was at length des- 
tined to fink into that ftate of languor and oblivion, in 
which it remains to this day. 

The Greeks comforted themfelves under this mkfor* 
tune, on Ending that the wars of the Saracens had di- 
verted the it ream of the Indian commerce from Alexan- 
dria to Çonftantinople, by two channels already well 
known. One of thefe was the Euxine or Black fea, 
where it was ufual to embark to go up the Phafis ; at htft 
upon large veflels, and afterwards upon fmaller ones» 
which failed as far as Serapanna ; from whence, in four 
or five days, the merchants conveyed their commodities 
by land-carriage to the river Cyrus, which falls into the 
Cafpian fca. Having croiTed this tempeftuous ocean, 
they arrived at the mouth of the Oxus, which extended 
almoft as far as the fource of the Indus, and from whence 
they returned the fame w*y, laden with the treafures of 
Afia. ' Such was one of the means of communication be- 
tween this continent, always naturally rich, and that of 
Europe, which was then poor, and ravaged by its own 
inhabitants. 

The other chanpel of communication was more fimple. 
The Indian vefTels, failing from different çoafts, paflcd the 
Perfian Gulf, and depofited their cargoes on the banks of 
the Euphrates, from whence they were carried in a day 
or two to Palmyra, and were fent off to the coails of Sy- 
ria from that city j which undoubtedly owed its origin to 
the idea of its ferving for that kind of flaple, eftabliihed 
in one of thofe very uncommon parts of Arabia, where 
trees, water, and a foil fufceptible of cultivation, are t« 
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be found. This city, though fituated between the two 
-great empires of the Romans and Parthian*, was ftill for 
a long time allowed to remain neuter. It was at length 
fubdued by Trajan, who did not withdraw any of its 
aiches from it. It was even during the courfc of the hun- 
dred and fifty years of its being a Roman colony, that 
thofe temples, porticos, and palaces, were raifed within 
its walls,%after the model of the Greek architecture ; and- 
the ruins of which, fo accurately delineated, have lately 
excited fo much of our admiration and aftonimment. 
The profperities of this celebrated city became fetal to 
it, fince they determined the queen to attempt to throw 
off an allegiance which was not oppreffive : if was utterly 
ruined by Aureltan. This emperor, it is true, afterwards 
permitted a few citizens, who had furvived the calamities 
of their country, to reftore it, and to live there : but it is 
a more eafy matter to deftroy than to rebuild. This feat 
of commerce, of arts, and of. the grandeur of Zenobia, 
became gradually an obfeure place, a fortrefs of little con- 
fequence, and at length a miferable village, confiding of 
thirty or forty huts, built in the fpacious circuit of a pu- 
blic edifice formerly of great magnificence. 

Palmyra being deftroyed, the caravans, after fome flue* 
tuations, conftantly took the road of Aleppo $ which, 
by means of the harbour of Alexandretta, turned the 
current of wealth to Conftantinople, that was at length 
become the general mart of all the productions of India. 

This fingle advantage might have' retarded the fall of 
the empire, and, perhaps, have reftored it to its ancient 
grandeur : but that grandeur had been acquired by arms,, 
by virtues, and by frugal manners ; and it was now deftt- 
tute of all thofe means of maintaining its prosperity. 
The Greeks, corrupted by the prodigious accemon 6f 
wealth, which an exclufive commerce poured in upon 
them almoft without any efforts or a&ivity of their own,' 
abandoned themfelves to that indolent and effeminate way 
of life, which is infallibly brought on by luxury 5 they 
gave up their time to the frivoldus pleafures of the bril- 
liant and voluptuous arts, and to futile, obfeure, and fo- 
phiftical difquifitions on matters of tafle and fentiment, 
and even of religion and politics. They could fuffer them- 
felves to be oppreffed, but knew not' how to afTert their* 
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right to be properly governed ; and alternately made 
their court to tyrants by the moil ahje& adulation, or ir- 
ritated them by a faint refiftance. When the 1 emperors 
had bought thefe people, they fold them to all the mono- 
polizers who aimed at enriching themfelves by the rum 
of the Hate. The government, ftill more corrupted than 
its fubje&s, fuffered its navy to decay, and placed its 
whole dependence on the treaties it entered into with the 
ilrangers, whofe ihips frequented its ports. The Italians 
had infenfibly engrofTed the carrying tradei which the 
Greeks had for a long time kept in their own hands. This 
branch of bufinefs, which confifts more in activity than 
profit, was doubly ufeful to a trading nation, whofe chief 
riches arife from maintaining their vigour by labour. la- 
dolence hailened the deftru&ion of Conftantinople, which 
was prefled and furpounded on all fides by the conquefts 
of the Turks. The Genoefe fell into the precipice which, 
their perfidy and avarice had digged for them. Moham- 
med the Second drove them from Caffa, to which place 
they had, of late years, drawn the greateft part of the 
Afiatic trade. . : 

The Venetians did not wait for this event to give them . 
an opportunity of reviving their connections with Egypt. 
They had experienced more indulgence than they expect- 
ed from a government eftablifhed fmce the laft cnifades, 
and .nearly refembling that of Algiers. The Mamme- 
lucs, who at the. time of thefe war» had taken pofleflion 
of a throne of which they had hitherto been the fupport, 
were, for the moil part,- flaves brought from Circaffia in 
their infancy, and trained up early" to a military life. 
The fupreme authority was veiled in a chief and. a coun- 
cil compofed of fbur-and-twenty principal perfons. This 
military corps, which eafe would unavoidably have ener- 
vated, was recruited every year by a multitude of bold 
adventurers, who flocked from all parts, with a view of 
making their fortune. Thefe greedy people were pre- 
vailed upon, by a fura of money and promifes, to confent 
that their country fhould be made the mart of Indian 
merchandise ; and were thus bribed into a meafure, which 
the political intereft of their ftate would always have re- 
quired them to adopt. The inhabitants of Pila and Flo- . 
rence, of Catalonia, and Genoa, received fomc Uenefit 
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from this change ; but it was of fignal advantage to the 
Venetians, by whofe management it was effected. Af- 
fairs were in this fituation when the Portuguefe made their 
appearance in India. 

This great event, and the confequences that immediate- 
ly followed "it, occafioned much uneafinefs at Venice. 
This republic, fo celebrated for its wifdom, had lately 
been difconcerted by a league which it could not oppofe, 
and which it certainly had no reafon to forefee. Several 
princes, of different intereih, who were rivals in power, 
and had pretenfions of an oppofite nature, united, in de- 
fiance of all the rules of juttice and policy, to deftroy a 
flate which had not given the leaft umbrage to any " of 
them ; and even Lewis the XII, who, of all thefe prin- 
ces, was the moft intereftcd in the prefervation of Venice,, 
brought it to the brink of ruin by the victory of Aigna- 
delle. The quarrels which mutt ncceflarily arife among 
fuch allies, joined to the, prudence of the republic, faved 
it from this danger, which, though more imminent in ap- 
pearance,' was, in fact, not fo great nor fo immediate, as 
that it was now expofed to by the difcovery of a* paffage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ve»ice Toon perceived that her commerce, and conse- 
quently her power, was on the point of being transferred 
to the Portuguefe. Every expedient was tried that an 
able admiuift ration could fuggeft. Some of the fkilfui 
* emifTaries, which the ftate took care to retain and employ 
dexteroufly in all places, perfuaded the Arabs fettled in 
their country, and thofe that were difperfed over India, 
or the eaftern coaft of Africa, that, as their intereft was 
equally concerned with that of Venice, they ought to 
unite with her âgainft a nation wh!ch had made itfelf mif- 
trefs of the common fource of their riches. 

The rumour of this league reached the fultan of 
Egypt, whofe attention was already awakened by 
the misfortune he felt, a» well as thofe he fore- 
faw. The cuftoms, which çonftituted a principal branch 
of hi» revenue, and by which five per cent was 
. levied on the importation and ten on the exportât fon 
of Indian goods, began to bring in little or nothing. 
The- frequent bankruptcies, which were the neceflary 
confequence of the embaraifment of affairs, exafperated: 
mens minds againft the government, which is always re- 
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fponfible tQ the people for the calamities they endure* 
The militia, which was ill paid, fearing that their fubnft- 
ence would be ftill more precarious, railed mutinies, which 
are more to be dreaded in the decline of a'ftate, than in 
the time t>f its profperity. Egypt was equally a fufferer 
by the trade which the rortuguele themfelves carried on, 
as by the interruption which its own commerce experien- 
ced from their aéîs of violence. 

The Egyptians might have extricated themfelves from 
thefe misfortunes by fatting out a fleet ; but the Red fea 
afforded no materials for this purpofe. The Venetians re- 
t moved this obftacle, by fending wood and other materials 
to Alexandria, which were conveyed by the Nile to Cai- 
ro, from whence they were carried by camels to Suez. In 
the year 1508, four large vefTels, one galleon, two gal* 
leys, and three galliots, were difpatched from this cele- 
brated port to India. v 

The Portuguefe The Portugucfe, who forefaw this 
make themfelves confederacy, had, the preceding year, 
mafters of the laid a fcheme to prevent it, . by making 
Med fea. themfelves mafters of the' Red fea» 

They were certain, that, with this ad- 
vantage, they mould have nothing to fear from this con- 
nection, nor from the combined forces of Egyrit and A* 
rabia. With this view, they formed a plan to feize upon 
the ifland of Socotora, which is fituated at the diftance 
of a hundred and eighty leagues from the Straits of Ba- 
belmandel, which are formed by Cape Guardafeu on the 
African fide, and by £ape Fartack on the fide of Ara* 
bia. 

Another advantage was to arife to them from this con- 
que ft,, that of being poiTened of the moft perfect aloes 
that have ever been known. 

The plant which produces this juice, and gives it its 
name, is fumifhed with a number of thick leaves ; from 
the midft of which there iflues a very beautiful clufter of 
red flowers. Thefe leaves are gathered, and the fluid 
they contain is extra&ed^by a Sight degree of prefTure. 
This fluid being cleanfed of its groffcr particles, and in- 
fpiffated by the heat of the fun, form the fuccotriae aloes 
which is eafily diftinguifhed from the other kinds, by its 
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yellow colour, its brightnefs, its traufparency, its powerful 
ijnell, and its bitter and aromatic tafte. 

Triflan d 9 . Acunha failed from Portugal with a confi- 
dcrable armament» to attack this ifland. Upon his land- 
ing, he was oppofed by Ibrahim, fon of the king of the 
people of Fartack, who was fovereign of part of Arabia 
and Socotora. This young prince was killed in the en- 
gagement ; the Portuguese befieged the only town that 
was in the ifland, and carried it by florm, though it was ' 
defended to the laft extremity by a garrifon fuperior in 
number to their fmall army, The foldiers that compofed 
this garrifon refolved not to fur vive the fon of their five* 
reign, refufed to capitulate, and were all, to the laft 
man, put to the fword., The intrepidity of d'Acunha's 
troops was not to be damped by thefe exertions of cou. 
rage.. 

This fuccefsful entcrprife was not attended with the 
advantages that were expected from it. It was found, 
that the ifland was barren, that it had no port, and that 
the (hips which came from the Red fea never touched, 
there, though they could not enter the gulf without tak- 
ing an obfervation of it. Accordingly, the Egyptian 
fleet found a fafe paûage into the Indian Ocean, where it 
joined that of Cambaya.. Thefe united armaments were 
fuccefsful againft the Portuguese, who were conûderably • 
weakened by the great number of veflels they had lately 
difpatched^with merchandife to Europe. This triumph*, 
however, did not lail long ; the conquered party were 
fupplied with reinforcements, and regained their fupcrio* 
rjty» which they cirer after preferved. The armaments, 
which continued to come from Egypt, were always. 
beaten and difperftd by the fmall Portuguefe fquadrons, 
&at cruized at the entrance of the gulf. 

As thefe fkirmiihes, however, kept up a cpnftant alarm,, 
and occafioned. fome expencë, Albuquerque thought it 
incumbent on him to put an end to them by the deftruc- 
tion of Suez: a project which was thwarted by a variety 
of obftacles. 

The Red fea* which feparçtes Arabia from Upper- 
Ethiopia and part of Egypt, is three hundred arid fifty 
leagues in length, and forty in breadth. As there is no, 
river falling into it of fufficient force to counteract the in? 
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fluencc of the tide, it is more afre&ed by the motions of 
the great ocean, than any of the inland leas nearly in the 
fame latitude. It is not much expofed to tempefts \ the 
winds ufually blow from north and fouth, and being perio- 
dical, like the monfoons in India, invariably determine 
the feafon of failing into or out of this' fea. It may be 
divided into three parts ; the middle divifion is clear and 
navigable at all times, its depth being from twenty- aye 
to fixty fathoms. The other two divifions, which lie 
nearer the land, though they abound in fhoals, are more 
frequented by the neighbouring nations ; who, being 
obliged to keep clofe to the more, on account of the 
fmallnefs of their veffels, never launch out into the princi- 
pal channel, unlefs they cx-peâ a fquall of wind. The 
difficulty, not to fay impoffibility, of landing in the har* 
bo'urs on this coaft, makes the navigation dangerous for 
veffels of large burthen : not to mention the great num- 
ber of defert iflands they meet with in their parage, which 
are barren, and afford no fupply of frefh water. 

Albuquerque, notwithstanding his abilities, experience, 
and refolution, could not furmount fo many difficulties. 
After entering a confiderable way into the Red fea, he 
was obliged to return with his fleet, which had fufPered 
perpetual hardfhips, and been expofed to the greateft 
dangers. He was prompted, by a reftlefs and cruel fpi- 
rit of enterprife, to employ methods for the accomplifh* 
ment of hisdefigns, which, though of a (till bolder caft* 
he thought could not fail of fuccefs. He endeavoured 
to perfuade tjie emperor of Ethiopia, who Solicited the 
protection of Portugal, to turn the courfe of the Nile, fo 
as to open a paffage for him into the Red fea. Egypt 
would then have become, in a great meafure, uninhabita- 
ble, or at feaft unfit for commerce. In the mean time, 
he projpofed to transport into Arabia, by the gulf of Per* 
fia, three or four hundred horfe, which, he thought, 
would be fufficient to plunder Medina and Mecca. He 
imagined, that by fo bold an expedition, he would ftrike 
terror into the Mohammedans, and put a flop to < that 
prodigious concourfe of pilgrims. which was the chief f up- 
port of a trade he wifhed totally to extirpate. 

Other enterprises, of a lefs hazardous nature» and at- 
tended with more immediate advantage, led him. to pofU 
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pone the ruin of a power, the influence of which, as a ri- 
Tal, was the only circumftance neceflary to he guarded 
againft at the prefcnt juncture. The conqueft of Egypt 
by the Turks, a few years after, made it requisite to a£fc 
with the greater precaution. Men of genius, whofe 
minds were capable of purfuing the feries of events which 
had preceded and followed the difcovery of the paflage by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and of forming deep conjec- 
tures concerning the revolutions which this new track of 
navigation muft neceflarily prevent, could not help confl- 
dering this remarkable tranfa&ion as the moil important 
«ra in the hiftory of the world. 

Europe had but juft begun to recô- Danger* • from 
ver its ftrength, and to (hake off the which Europe 
yoke of flavery, which had difgraced its has been prefer* 
inhabitants from the time of the Ro- ' ved by the aomi- 
man conqueft-» down to the inftitution mon of the Por» 
of the feudal laws. Innumerable ty- tuguefe over the 
rants, who kept multitudes in a ftatc Redfea. 
of oppreffion and flavery, had been ruin- 
ed by the folly of the. cru fades. To defray the expencet 
of thefe romantic expeditions, they had been obliged to 
fell their lands and cailles ; and, for a pecuniary confide - 
ration, to allow their vaflals fome privileges, which at 
length almoft reinftated them in the order of human 
beings. From that time, the right of property began to 
be introduced among individuals, and gave them that 
kind of independence, without which, property itfelf is a 
mere illufion. Thus the firft dawnings of liberty in 
Europe were, however unexpectedly, owing to the cru- 
fades ; and the rage of conqueft for once contributed 
to the happinefs of mankind. 

If Vafco de Gama had not made his difcoveries, the 
fpirit of liberty would have been again extinguiihed, and, 
probably, without hopes of a revival. . The Turks were 
upon the point of expelling thofe favage nations, who, 
pouring from the extremities - of» the globe, had driven- 
out the Romans, to become, like them, the fcourges of 
human kind ; and our barbarous inftitutions would have 
been fupplanted by oppreffions ftill more intolerable* 
This muft inevitably have been the cafe, if the favage con* 
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querors of Egypt had not been repulfed by the Porta* 
v guefe, in their fcveral expeditions to India. Their pof- 
feffion of the riches of AJia would have fecured their 
claim to thtffe of Europe. As the trade of the whole 
world would have been in their hands, they muil confe- 
quently have had the great eft maritime force that ever 
had been known. What oppofition could our continent 
then have made to the progrefs of a people whofe religion 
and policy equally infpired them with the idea of con- 
queft? 

Diffeniions were then prevailing in England, for the 
» recovery of jts liberties ; France was contending for the 
interefts of its fovereigns ; Germany for thofe of its- reli- 
gion ; and Italy was employed in v adjusting the mutual- 
claims of a tyrant and an impoftor. Europe, overrun 
with fanatics and armies, refembled.a fick perfon, who, 
falling into a delirium, in the paroxyfmfof madnefs, opens 
his veins, till he faints -with the lofs of blood and fpirits. 
In this ftate of weaknefs and anarchy, it was ill prepared; 
" to refill the inroads of the Turks*. 

As the calm which fucceeds the tcmpeftuous feafon of 
civil wars makes a nation formidable to its neighbours ; 
fo the factions which divide it, as certainly expofe it to» 
ravage and oppreffion. The depraved morals of the 
clergy would have been a further encouragement to the 
introduction of a new worfhip r and we mould have been 
condemned to a ftate of flavery without any hopes of re- 
lief. There is not one, indeed, among all the political 
and religious fyftems that opprefs mankind, which aU 
lows fo little fcope to liberty as that of the rauflelmem 
Throughout almoft all Europe, a religion foreign to gas. 
vernment, and introduced without its patronage ; rules of 
morality difperfed without order or precifion in obfeure " 
writings, capable of an endlefs variety of interpretations ; 
authority engroffed by priefts and princes, who are per-, 
petually contending their right to rule over their fellow- 
creatures ; political and civil militutions daily formed in 
contradiction to the prevailing religion, which condemns 
ambition and inequality of rank ; a turbulent and enter* 
prifing adminiftration, which, in order to tyrannize with, 
a higher hand, is perpetually fetting~one part of the ftate 
at variance with the other : all theie principles of difcord 
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muft necenarfly keep the minds of men in confiant agita- 
tion* Is it furpriûng that on the view of this tumultuous 
fcene, nature, alarmed,, mould rife up in our hearts» and 
cry out, w is man born free ?" 

But when men once became (laves to a religion which 
confecrates tyranny by eftablifhing the throne upon the 
altar ; which feems to check the fallies of ambition by 
encouraging voluptuoufncfs ; and cherimea a fpirit of in- 
dolence, by forbidding the exercife of the underftanding : 
there' is no reafon to hope for any confidcrable revolu- 
tions. Thus the Turks, who frequently ftrangle their 
matter, have never entertained a thought of changing 
their government. This is an idea beyond the reach of 
minds enervated and corrupted like theirs. The whole 
world would, therefore, have loft its liberty, had not the 
rooft fuperftitious, and, perhaps, the mo ft enfiaved na- 
tion in Chriftendom checked the progrefs of the fanati- 
cifm of the Mohammedans, and put a ftop to the career 
of their victories, by depriving them of thofe fources of 
wealth which were neceflary to the fùccefs of their enter- 
prifes. Albuquerque went ftill further ; not Satisfied with 
having taken effectual m eafu res to prevent any vcfiel from 
paffing from the Arabian fea to the Indian Ocean, he 
attempted to acquire the command of the Perfian Gulf. 

« 

At the mouth of the ftrait of Mo- The Poriuguefe 
candon, which leads into the Perfian make themfelves 
Gulf, ftands the ifland of Gombroon, mqfiert of the 
In the eleventh century, an Arabian. Perfian Gulf 
conqueror built upon this barren rock 
the city of Ormus', which afterwards became the capital 
°f an empire, comprehending a confiderable part of A- 
rabia on one fide, and of Peifia on the other. - Ormus 
had two good harbours, and was large and well fortified ; 
*ts riches and ftrength were entirely owing to its iituatiop. 
It was the centre of trade between Perfia and India ; 
which was very confiderable, at a time when the Pcrfians 
* conveyed moft of the merchandise brought from A fia to 
Europe, through the ports of Syria or Caffa. In the 
fanons which, permitted the foreign merchants to come 
there, Ormus afforded a more lplendid and agreeable 
fcene than any city ia t^e eaft» Perfons from all parts of 
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the globe exchanged their commodities» and tranfa&ed 
their buiinefs there, with an air of polifenefs and atten- 
tion which are feldom feeh in other places of trade. 

Thefe manners were introduced by the merchants be- 
longing to the port, who engaged foreigners to imitate 
their affability. Their addrefs, the regularity of ,thek 
police, and the variety of entertainments which their city 
afforded, joined to the interefts of commerce, invited 
merchants to make it a place of refort. The ftreets were 
covered with mats, and in fome places with carpets ; and 
the linen awnings which were fufpended from the tops of 
the houfes, prevented any inconvenience from the heat of 
the fun. Indian cabinets ornamented with gilded vafes, 
or china filled with flowering mrubs> or aromatic plants» 
adorned their apartments, Camels laden with water 
were ftationed in the public fquares.: Perfian wines, per- 
fumes, and all the delicacies of the table were furniihed 
in the greateft abundance, and they had the mufic of the 
eaft i» its higheft perfection. Ormus was crowded with 
beautiful women from all parts of Alia, who were in- 
ftructed from their infancy iri all the arts of varying and 
heightening the pleafures of voluptuous love. In a 
word, univerfal opulence, an exteufive commerce, a re- 
fined luxury,, politenefs in the men, and gallantry in the. 
women, united all their attractions to mate this city the; 
feat of pleafure. 

Albuquerque, on his arrival in India, began to ravage 1 
the coafts, and to plunder the towns that belonged to the 
jurifdi&ion of Ormus : though thefe inroads, which- 
mowed more of the robber than of the conqueror, were 
naturally repugnant to Albuquerque's character, he 
thought himfelf obliged to have recourfe to them, in 
-order to induce a. power he was not in a condition to 
fubdue by force, to fubmit voluntarily to the yoke he 
wanted to impofe. As foon as he imagined the alarm, 
was fpread fufficiently to favour, his defign, he appeared 
before the capital, and fummoned the King to acknow- 
ledge himfelf tributary to Portugal, as he was to Perfia..- 
This propofal was received in the manner it deferved. 
A fleet, compofed of mips from Ormus, Arabia, and. 
Perfia, camç to an engagement with Albuquerque^ 
fquadron* who, with five, veflels deftroyed the whole air 
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marnent. The king, difcouraged by his HI fuccefs, con- 
fented that the conqueror mould eredl a fort which might 
command the city and both its harbours. 

Albuquerque, who knew the importance of feizing the 
prefent conjuncture, carried on the work with the utmoft 
expedition. He laboured as hard as the mean ell of his 
followers ; but this fpirit of activity could not prevent 
the enemy from taking notice of the fmallnefs of his 
numbers. Atar, who, in confequence of the revolutions 
fo frequent in the eaft, had been railed from the con- 
dition of a (lave, to that of a prime minifter, was afhamcd 
of haying facrificed the date to a handful of adventurers. 
As his talent lay rather in the arts of policy than of war, 
he determined to repair the ill confequences of his timi- 
dity by ftratagcra. By the arts of insinuation and 
bribery, he fucceeded fo far in fowing dhTenfions among 
the Portugucfc, and prejudicing them againft their lead* 
er, that they were frequently ready to take arms againft 
each other. This animofity, which increafed every day, 
determined them to reimbark at the in ft ant they were 
informed that a plot was concerted to malTacre them. 
Albuquerque, whofe fpirit rofe fuperior to oppofition 
and difcontent, refolved to ftarve the place, and deprive 
it of fuccours, by cutting off all communication. It muft 
certainly have fallen into his hands, had not three of his 
captains fhamefully abandoned him, and gone off with 
their (hips. To juftify their defertion, they were guilty 
of ftill blacker perfidy, in accufing their general of the 
moft attrocious crimes. 

This treachery obliged Albuquerque to defer the exc» 
cution of his defign for fome time, till he had all the na- 
tional troops at his command. As . foon as he was ap- 
pointed viceroy, he appeared before Ormus, with fo 
ftrong an armament, that a debauched court and an effe- 
minate people, finding it in vain to make any refinance, 
were obliged to fubmit. The fovereign of Perfia had 
the confidence to demand tribute of the conqueror. Al- 
buquerque ordered fome bullets, grenades, and fabres, to 
he produced to the envoy, telling him that this was the 
kind of tribute paid by the king of Portugal. 

After .this expedition, the power of the Portuguefe 
was fo firmly eftablifhed in the Arabian and Perfian 
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Gulfs, and on the Malabar coaft, that they began to 
think of extending their conquefts into the eaftern parts 
of Afia. 

The Portuguese The ifland of Ceylon, which is eighty 
form a fettle- leagues long, and thirty at its greateft 
ment at Ceylon* breadth, firft prefented itfelf to Albu- 
querque. In the moil remote ages of an- 
tiquity, it was well known by the name of Taprobane. We 
have no accounts tranfmitted to us of the revolutions it has 
undergone. AU that hiftory relates worthy of remark is, 
that the Jaws were formerly holden in fuch refpect there, 
that the monarch was under the fame obligation of ob- 
serving them as the meaneft of his fubjeâs. If he violât- - 
ed them, he was condemned to death ; with this mark of 
diûrâ&ion, however, thaj he did not fuffer in aiv. ignomini- 
ous manner. He was denied all intercourse, aH the 
comfort s and fnpports of life : and, in this kind of ex- 
communication, miferably ended his days. 

If the people knew their own prerogatives, thiscuftoro, 
anciently obferved in Ceylon, would Hill fubfift in all 
parts of the earth ; but while the fubjcô only is amen- 
able to the laws, whatever title he may give himfelf, he 
will be no more then a flave. The law is nothing, un» 
lefs it be a fword acting indifcrimmately upon the head 
of every individual, and ftriking off every thing that rifes 
above the horizontal direction in which it moves. The 
law has no authority, unlefo that authority be extended 
over all without exception ; for in the fight of the law, 
99 in the fight of God, all men are equal. The punifh- 
ment of an individual avenges only the infraction of the 
law j the puniftiment of the Sovereign avenges the con- 
tempt of it. Who mail dare bid defiance/ to the law, 
if even the fovereign cannot do it with impunity I The 
remembrance of fo great a lejTon is perpetuated for ages, 
and excites a more falutary dread than the death of a thou- 
sand other criminals. 

When the Portuguefe landed in Ceylon, they found it 
well peopled, and inhabited by two nations, which differ- 
ed from each other in their manners, their government, 
and their religion. The bedas, who were fettled in the 
northern parts of the ifland, where the cQuntry was left 
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fertile, were diftinguilhed into tribes, which confidered 
themfelves as fo many families, headed by a chief, whofe 
power was not abfolute. The went almoft naked» and, 
upon the whole, their manners and government were the 
fame with that of the highlanders in Scotland. Thefe 
tribes, which unite for the common defence, hare always 
bravely fought for their liberty, and have never invaded 
that of their neighbours. Their religion is little known 
tod it is uncertain whether they have any form of worfhip, 
they have little intercourse with ftrangcrs, keep a watchful 
eye over thofc who travel through the diftrift they inhabit ; 
treat them well, and fend them away as foon a» poffible. 
This caution is partly owing to the jealoufy the bedas 
entertain of their wives, which contributes to eftrange 
them frem all the world. They feem to have been the fit ft 
inhabitants of the ifland. 

The fouthern part is poffefled by a more numerous and 
powerful people, called Cingbues. This nation is polite, 
10 comparifon of the other. They wear clothes, and 
live under *an arbitrary government. They have a dif- 
tin&ion of cafts, as wcllas the Indians ; but their reli- 
gion is different. They acknowledge one fupreme being, 
and in fobordination to him, divinities of the fécond and 
third order : all which have theif priefts. ^Lmong the 
deities of the fécond order, particular honours are paid 
to Buddou, who defcended upon earth to take upon him- 
fdf the office of mediator between God and mankind. 
The priefts of Buddou are perfons of great confequence 
in Ceylon. They are never punifhable by the prince, 
even for an attempt againft his life. The Cinglafles 
underftand the art of war. They know how to take 
advantage of the natural fecurity their mountains afford 
againft the attacks of the Europeans, whom they have 
often defeated. Like all people who live in arbitrary 
ftates, they are deceitful, felfifh, and full of compliment. 
They have two languages : one peculiar to the pcoplej 
the other to the learned. Wherever -this cuftom prevails, 
it furnifhes priefts and princes with a further opportunity 
of impofing upon mankind. / 

Bothkthjefe nations enjoyed the benefits of the fruits, 
'the corn, and the pafture* which abounded in the ifland. 
They had elephants without number ; precious ftones, 
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and the only kind of cinnamon that, was ever efteemecl. 
On the northern coafl, and on the fifhing coafts which 
border upon it, was carried on the greateit pearl fifhery 
in the eaft. The harbours of Ceyloji were the beft inv 
India, and its fituation was fuperior to all its other ad- 
vantages. 

It fhould feem that it was the intereft of the Portu- 
guefe to have placed all their ftrength in this ifland. It 
lies in the centre of the eaft ; and is the paflage that 
leads to the richeft countries. It might have been well 
peopled and fortified with a fmall number of men, and at 
a very little expence. The numerous fquadrons that 
might have been fènt out from every port in the ifland 
would have kept all Afia in awe ; and the mips that 
might have cruized in thofe latitudes, would eafily have 
intercepted the trade of other nations. 

The viceroy overlooked thefe advantages. He alfo 
neglected the coaft of Coromandel, though richer than 
that of Malabar. The merchandife of the latter was of 
an inferior quality ; it produced plenty of provifions, a 
fmall quantity of bad cinnamon, fome pepper, aud car- 
damom, a kind of fpice much ufed by the eaftern people. 
The coaft of Coromandel furnifhed the fineft cottons in 
the world. Its inhabitants, who for the moft part were 
natives of the country, and had lefs intercour fe with the 
Arabians and other nations, were the moft humane and 
induftrious of all the people in Indoftan. To this we 
may add, that the paflage along the coaft of Coromandel» 
towards the north, leads to the mines of Golconda : and» 
moreover, this coaft is admirably ûtuated for the trade 
of Bengal and other countries. 

Notwithftanding this, Albuquerque made no feule- 
ment there. The feulements of St. Thomas and Nega* 
pat an were not formed till afterwards. He knew that 
this coaft was deftitute of harbours, and inaccefiible at 
certain periods of the year, when it would be impoffible 
for the fleets to protect the colonies. In a word, he 
thought that when the Portuguefe had made themfelves 
matters of Ceylon, a conque ft begun by his predeceffor 
d'Almeyda, and afterwards completed, they might com- 
mand the trade of Coromandel, if they got poffeffion* 
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of Malacca. He therefore determined to make the at- 
tempt. 

Th e country, of which Malaccas the The Portugutfe 
capital city, is a narrow tract of land, conquer Ma- 
about a hundred leagues in length. It lacca. 
joins to the continent towaids the nor- 
thern coaft, where it borders on the ftate of Siam, or 
more properly the kingdom of Johor, which has been 
feparated from it. The reft is furrounded by the fca, 
and divided from the ifland of Sumatra by a channel which 
if called the. ft raits of Malacca. 

Nature had amply provided for the happinefs of the 
Malays, by placing them in a mild, healthy climate, 
where refrefhing gales and cooling dreams allay the fer- 
vour % of the torrid zone ; where the foil pours forth an 
abundance of delicious fruits to fatiafy the wants of a 
lavage life ; and where it is capable of anfwering, by cul- 
tivation, all the neceffary demands of fociety ; where the 
trees wear an eternal verdure, and the flowers bloom in 
perpetual fucceffion ;' where the moft delicate and fra- 
grant odours breathing from aromatic plants, perfume the 
air, and infufe a fpirit of voluptuous delight into all living 
beings. 

But while nature has done everything in favour of the 
Malays, fociety has done them every poffible injury. 
Such has been the influence of a tyrannical government, 
that the inhabitants of the happieft country in the uni- 
verfc have become remarkable for the ferocity of their 
manners. The feudal fyftem,- firft planted among the 
rocks and woods of the north, had extended itfelf even 
to the forefts and mild regions of the equator, where 
«very thing corifpires to promote the enjoyment of a long 
life of tranquillity, which can only be Yhortened by a too 
frequent and exceffive indulgence in pleafures. This en* 
flaved nation is under the dominion- of an arbitrary 
prince, or rather of twenty tyrants his representatives. 
Thus the defpotifm of a fultan feems to extend its op- 
prelive influence to multitudes, by being divided among 
a number of powerful vaflals. 

This turbulent and oppreffive fcene gave rife to an 
univerfal favagcnefs of manners. In vain did heaven and 
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earth fhower their bleffinçs upon Malacca; thefe blef- 
fuigs only ferved to make its inhabitants ungrateful and 
unhappy. The matters let out their fervices, or rather 
thofe of their dependents» for hire, tp the beft bidder, 
regardlefs of the lofs that agriculture would fuftain for 
want of hands. They preferred a wandering and 
adventurous life, either by fea or land, to indu ft ry. 
This people had conquered a large archipelago, well 
known in the ea£b by the name of the Malayan iflands. 
The numerous colonies that were tranfplanted thither, 
carried with them their laws, their manners, their cus- 
toms, and, what is fomething remarkable, the fofteft lan- 
guage in all Afia. 

The fituation of Malacca had* however, made it the 
raoft - confiderahk market in India \ its harbour was 
conftantly crowded with vcffels either from Japan, China, 
the Philippine and Molucca iflands, and the adjacent 
part of the eaftern eoaft \ or from Bengal, Coromandel, 
Malabar, Perfia, Arabia, and Africa. Thefe merchants 
carried on a fafe trade among themfelves, or with the 
inhabitants : the paffion of the Malays for plunder, had 
at length given way to advantages of a more certain 
nature than the precarious and doubtful Aiccefs of pirati- 
cal expeditions. 

The Portuguese were defirous of having a fhare in the 
general commerce of Afia. At firft. they appeared at 
Malacca in the character of merchants ; but their ufur- 
pations in India had rendered their defigns fo much fuf- 
peûed, and the animofity of the Arabians liad circulated 
reports fo much to their difadvantage, that meafures 
were taken to deftroy them. . They fell into the fnares 
that were laid for them ; feveral of them were ma&acred, 
and others thrown into prifon. Thofe who efcaped got 
back to their (hips, and retreated to the Malabar coaft. 

Though Albuquerque did not intend to wait for a rup- 
ture to afford him a pretence of feizing upon Malacca, he 
was not difpleafed at this incident, fince it gaveiits enter* 
^prife an appearance of jullice that might leffen the. odium 
which fuch a ilep muft naturally have drawn upon the Por- 
tuguefe name. As an imprefiion fo favourable to his views 
might have been weakened by delay, he did not hefitate 
a moment to take his revenge. The enemy expected a 
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fudden blow ; and accordingly, when he appeared before 
the place, in the beginning of the year 15 n, he found 
every thing in readinefs to receive him. 

But formidable as thefe preparations appeared, there 
was a ft ill greater obftade, which for fome days damped 
the valour of the Chriftian general : his friend Araûio 
had been taken prifoner in the firft expedition, and the 
enemy threatened to put him to death the moment the 
ficge (hould begin. Albuquerque, who did not wantlen- 
fibSity, paufed at the profpeft of his friend's danger, 
wherr he received the following billet : " Think of no- 
" thing but the glory and advantage of Portugal ; if I 
" cannot contribute towards your victory, at leaft let me 
" not be the means of preventing it." The place was 
attacked and carried after feveral doubtful» bloody, and 
obftinaie engagements. They found in it; immenie trea- 
fure, va& magazines, and whatever could contribute to 
the elegancies and pleafures of life ; and a fort was creeled 
there to feenre the conquefl. 

As the Portuguefe contented themfelves with the pof- 
feffion of the city, the inhabitants, who profefled a kind 
of corrupt Mohammedifm, and were unwilling to fabmit 
to their new matters, either retired into the inland parts, 
or difperfed themfelves along the coaft. Having loll the 
fpirit of commerce, they felapfed into all the excèdes of 
their violent character. Thete people never go without a 
poniard, which they call crid. The invention of this 
murderous weapon feems to have exhausted all 'the powers 
of their fanguinary genius. Nothing is more to be dread- 
ed than fuch men armed with fuch an infiniment. 
When they get on board a veffel, they ftab all the crew 
at the time when no harm is fufpe&ed. Since their 
treachery has been known, all the Europeans take care 
never to employ a Malayan failor; but thefe barbarians, 
who always made it a rule to attack the weaker party, 
have now changed this ancient cuftom, and, animated by 
an unaccountable refolution to kill or be killed, come in 
boats with thirty men to board our veflels, and fometimes 
fucceed in carrying them off: if they are repulfed, they 
have the fatisfaction, at leaft, of having embrued their 
hands in blood. 

People who derive from nature fuch inflexible bravery, 
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may be exterminated, but cannot be fubdued by force. 
They are only to be civilized by humane treatment, by the 
allurements of riches or liberty, by tbe influence of virtue 
and moderation, and by a mild government. Theymuft be 
reftored to their rights, or left to themfelves, before we can 
hope to eftablifh any intercourfe with them. To attempt 
to re/luce them by conqueft, is, perhaps, the lad method that 
mould be tried, as it will only increafe their abhorrence of 
a foreign yoke, and difcourage them from entering into 
any focial engagements. Nature has placed certain people 
in the midft of the ocean, like lions in the deferts, that they 
may enjoy their liberty. Tempefts, fands, forefts, moun- 
tains, and caverns, are the places of refuge and defence to 
all independent beings. Civilized nations mould take care 
how they invade the rights, or roufe the fpirits of ifland- 
ers and lavages : as they may be aflured that they will be- 
come cruel and barbarous to no purpofe ; that their rava- 
ges will make them detefted ; ana that difgrace and re- 
venge are the only laurels they can expect to obtain. 

After the reduction of Malacca, the kings of Siam, 
Pegu, and feveral others, alarmed at a conqueft fo"fatal 
jto their independence, fent ambafladors to congratulate Al- 
buquerque, to make him an offer of their trade, and to 
defire an alliance with Portugal. 

Settlement of the Affairs being in this fituation, a~ 
Portuguefe in fquadron was detached from the fleet to 
the Molucca ^the Moluccas. Thefe iflands, which lie 
iflands. in the Indian Ocean near the equinox ial, 

are ten in number, including, as ufual, 
thofe of Banda. The largeft is not more than -twelve 
leagues in circumference, and the others are much 
fmaller. 

This çlufter of iflands feems to have been thrown up by 
the fea ; and may with reafon be fuppofed to be the ef- 
fect of fome fubterraneous fire. Lofty mountains, the 
ftimmits of which are loft in the clouds ; enormous rocks 
heaped one upon another ; horrid and deep caverns ; tor- 
rents which precipitate themfelves with extreme violence ; 
volcanos, perpetually announcing impending deftruction : 
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fuch are the phenomena that give rife to this idea, or af- 
fift fn confirming it. 

It is not known who were the firft inhabitants of thefe 
iflands ; but it is certain that the Javans and the Malays 
have fucceffively been in pofleffion of them. At the be- 
ginning of the fixteenth century they were inhabited by a 
kind of favages, whole chiefs, though honoured with the 
title of kings, poflcfled only a limited authority, totally 
depending on the caprice of their fubjeéU. They had, 
of late yeais, joined the fuperftltions of Mohammedifm 
tç thofe of paganifm, which they had profeffed for a con- 
fiderable timç. Their indolence was exceffive. Their 
only employment Was hunting and fifhing ; and they were 
ftrarçgers to all kind of agriculture. They were encour- 
aged in their inactivity by the advantages they derived 
from the cocoa tree. 

The cocoa tree, which grows fpontaneoufly in almoft • 
every paTt of India, is a tree of a very beautiful form, 
which rifes to the height of forty, and more commonly 
fixty feet. It is fixed in the ground by a great number 
of (lender and fibrous roots. Its trunk, which has a tri- 
fling bend towards the bafis, is ftraight throughout the 
reft of its length, of a cylindrical fonn, of moderate 
thicknefs, and marked with feveral circular inequalities, 
formed by the- bafis of the leaves which have fallen off 
from it. Its wood is of fo light and fpongy a nature, 
that it is unfit for (hip-timber, or for any building that re- 
quires folidity ; and the boats which are made of it* are 
brittle, and do not lad long. The tuft is compofed of 
ten or twelve pinnated leaves, tapered towards the top, 
very broad at their bafis, and covered, in the infant ftate 
of the tree, With a kind of network, of which fieves are 
made. Their centre cofta, which is twelve feet lone, is 
deeply furrowed on its internal furface. The roofs of 
houfes are covered in with thefe leaves ; and they are, ufed 
in making umbrellas, fails, and fiihing-nets : the youngeft 
of them may even ferve in (lead of paper, and will receive 
the impreffion of characters marked with a pencil. From , 
the midft of this tuft there arifes a thick membranous 
fpatha or iheath, convoluted, fwelled out in the middle, 
and terminating in a goint. When this is grown* to a cer- 
tain fize, it opens on one fide, and displays a very confi- 
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derable panicle, each ft em of which bears two female, and 
a. greater number of male flowers. The latter have a calix 
with fix deep divifions, and a9 many flamina ; in the for- 
mer, a piflil is fubftituted to thefe (lamina, and this be- 
comes a fruit of an oval form, (lightly triangular, and of 
more than fix inches in diameter. The affemblage of fe- 
deral fruits upon the fame panicle, is called a clutter ; and 
the fame tree yields fucceffively feveral clutters in one 
year. , \ 

This fruit is covered with a bark confifting of filament* 
three fingers thick, and diftinguifhed by the name of ka- 
yar ; of which fome coarfe fluffs and ropes for (hips are 
made. Underneath it is a very hard nut, of the fize and" 
fhape of a fmall melon : it has three holes at one of its.- 
extremities, and is fit for making (mail cups, and other 
domeftic utenfils. The pulp which lines the.infide of this 
sut, fupplies a wholefome kind of food, from which is 
exprefied an oil very fweet, when frefh, and much ufed in 
India. But it contracts a bitter tafle when it is kept long, 
and is then only proper for burning. The fediment that 
remains in the prefs, affords nourishment for. cattle, poul- 
try, and even the lower, kind of people in times, of fcarci- 
ty. The centre of the nut is. filled with a .clear, refrefh- 
ing, fweetilh kind qf liquid, which fermes to quench the 
third of labouring people both at.fea and .land. In the 
old fruits this fluid difappears, and is fuçceeded by an al- 
mond, which fopn, fills, up the cavity, and becomes fit for 
the propagation, of the plant* In the centre of it isfome- 
times found a ftony. concretion, to which the Indians a- 
fçribe great virtues ; they.çonfidçr it is a pledge of fuc- 
xefs, and feldom fail to provide themfeivea with .onç» 
v when they are going upon any enterprise. 

[The above mentioned advantages arc. not,'however, the 
only. pnes that, are dewed from the cocoa tree. If the 
buds of -the .flowers be, cut off before they are perfectly 
unfolded, a white liquor runs from them, which is received 
into a veflei fixed to their extremity ; and is of a fweet 
tafle, while it continues frefh. It afterwards turns four, 
and makes good vinegar. When diftilled in its highefl 
perfection, it produces a flrong brandy ; and boiled with 
quicklime, yields a middling kind of fugar. The buds > 
from which this liquor has been drawjn, ncceflarfly become 
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abortive, and do not unfold themfelves any further, be- 
caufe they have been deprived of that fubftance which was 
deftined for the production and nourifhment of the fruit* 

Befide the cocoa tree, the Moluccas produce a fingu- ' 
lar kind of palm, which is called fago. This tree, which 
is common m the forefts of thefe iflands, differs from the 
former in having longer leaves, a lefs elevated trunk, and 
fmaller fruits. The progrefs of its vegetation in the ear- 
ly ftages i| very flow. At fn-ft it is a mere fhrub, thick 
let with thorns, which makes it difficult to come near it* 
But as foon as its item is once formed, it rifes, in a (hort 
fame, to the height of thirty feet, is about ûx feet in cir- 
cumference, and imperceptibly lofes its thorns. The bark 
is an inch thick ; and all the infide is filled with a fap 
which falls into meal. The tree, which feems to grow 
merely for the ufe of man, points out the meal by a fine 
white powder which covers its leaves, and is a certain in- 
dication of the maturity of the fago. It is then cat 
down to the root, and fawed into (cantlings, which are 
divided into four quarters, for the purpofe of extracting 
the lap or meal they contain. After this fubftance has 
been diluted in water, it is {trained through a kind o£ 
fieve, which retains the groffer particles ; the reft it 
thrown into earthen moulds, where it dries and hardens for 
feme years. The Indians eat the (ago diluted with water, 
and fomctimes baked or boiled. Through a principle of 
humanity, they referve the fined part of this meal for 
the aged and infirm. A jelly is fometimes made of it, 
which is white, and of a delicious flavour. 

Temperate, independent, and averfe from labour, thefe 
people had lived for ages upon the meal of the fago and 
the milk of the cocoa, when the Chinefe, landing by ac- 
cident at the Moluccas, difcovered the clove and the nut- 
me £> with which valuable fpices the ancients were entire- 
ty unacquainted. They were foon admired all over India» 
from whence they were conveyed to Perfia and Europe. 
The Arabians^ who at that time engroffed almoft all the ' 
trade of the univerfe, did not pverlook fo lucrative a part . 
•f it. They repaired in crowds to thefe celebrated ifl- 
ands, the productions of which they had already mono- 
polized, when the Pbrtuguefe, who purfued them every 
where, came and deprived them of this branch of trade. 
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Notwithftanding the fchemcs that were laid to fupplant 
thefc conqucron, they obtained permifh* on to build a fort. 
From this time the court of Liibbn ranked the Moluccas 
among the number of their provinces, and it was not long 
before they really became fo. 

While Albuquerque's lieutenants were enriching their 
country with new productions, that general was engaged 
In completing the çonqueft of Malabar, which would 
have taken advantage of his abfence to recover its liber- 
ty. After his late Tuccefs, while he remained unmolefted 
in the centre of his conquefts, he employed himfelf in 
fuppreffing the licentioufne'fs of the Portuguese, in eftav 
bliming order throughout the colonies, and in regulating 
the diiciplinc of the army. The activity, fagacity, wit 
dom, juftice, humanity, and difintereftednefs, which he 
had difplayed in thefe tranfactions, and the idea of his 
virtues, had made fo deep an impreffion on the minds of 
the Indians, that, for a long time after his death, they 
continued to repair to his tomb, to demand juftice of him' 
for the outrages committed by his fucceffbrs* He died 
at Goa in the year 15 15, without riches, and out of fa- 
vour with Emanuel, who had been prevailed upon to en* 
tertain fufpicions of his conduct. 

The caufes of If our aftoniftiment be raifed at the 

the enterprifmg number of Albuquerque's victories, and 

jpirit of the \ „ the rapidity of his conquefts, how de- 

JPortuguefe» fervedly do thofe brave men claim our 

admiration, whom he had the honour 
to command in thefe expeditions ! Had any nation, be- 
fore that period, been, feen to perform fuch great actions 
with fo fmall a force ? The Portuguefe, • with lefs than 
forty thoufand troops, ftruck terror into the empire of 
Morocco, the barbarous nations of Africa, the Mamme- 
lucs, the Arabians, and all the eaftern countries, from 
the ifland of Ormtis to China. With a force in the pro- 
portion of one to a hundred, they engaged troops, which, 
when attacked by an enemy of equal ftrength, would fre- 
quently defend their lives and poueffions to the laft extre- 
mity. What kind of men, then, rauft the Portuguefe 
have been, and what extraordinary- caufes muft have con-' 
fpired to produce fuch a nation of heroes ? ~~ 
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They had been*at war with the Moors near a century, 
when Henry of Burgandy, with feveral French knights, 
lan'ded'in Portugal, with a dcGgn to ferve in Caftile, un- 
der the famous Cic}» whofe reputation had drawn them 
thither. The Portuguefe invited them to lend their af- 
fi (lance again ft the infidels': the knights complied» and 
•the greateft part of them fettled in Portugal. Chivalry, 
•which has contributed as much as any other inftitution to 
exalt human nature, fubftituting the love of glosnr to the 
love of our country ; that refined fpirit, drawn from the 
dregs of the barbarous ages, and calculated to repair or 
leffen the errors and inconveniences of the feudal govern- 
ment from whence it took its rife, was then revived on 
the banks of the Tagus, in all the fplendour it had at its 
firft appearance in France and England. The princes en* 
.deavoured to keep it alive, and to extend its influence, 
by eftabliihing feveral orders, formed upon the plan of 
the ancient ones, and calculated to infufe,the fame fpirit, 
which was a mixture of heroifm, gallantry, and devotion* 
( The fovereigns raifed the fpirit of the nation ftiU 
higher, by treating the nobility in fome meafure upon a 
footing- of equality, and by fetting bounds to their own 
authority. They frequently called together the general 
aflembly of the ftates, without which, properly fpcaking, 
there can be no nation* By thefe ftates, Alçhonfb was ' 
invefted with the regal authority, after the taking of Lif- 
uon :and, in conjunction with them, his fucceflbrs, for a 
-long, time, exercifed the power of making laws. Many of 
theielaws were calculated to infpire the love of great ac* 
lions. The order of nobility was conferred upon thofe 
who had diftinguilhed themfelves by fignal fervices ; by 
ktlliqg or taking prifoner the enemy's general, or his 
fquire ; or by refufing to purchafe liberty, when they 
were prifoners among the Moors, by renouncing their re- 
ligion. On the other hand, whoever infulted a woman, 
gave falfe evidence, broke his promife, or " concealed 
"the truth from his fovereign," was degraded from las 
^nk. Has the discontinuance of this cuftom been the 
fault of the fubjeéts, in not daring to tell the truth to 
their fovereigns ; or the fault of the fovereigns, in their 
'tiowillingnefs to hear it ? 

The wars waged by the Portuguefe in defence of their 
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fights and liberties, were, at the fame time, religious 
wars* They partook of that fierce but* enterprifing fpirit 
©f fanaticifm, which the popes had diffufed at the time 
of the crufades. The Portuguefe, therefore, were knights 
armed in defence of their properties, their wives, their 
children, and their kings, who were knights as well as 
themfelves. Befide this, they were the heroes of the cru- 
fade, who, while they defended Chriftianity, were fight- 
ing for their country. To this may be added, that the 
nation was fmall, and its power extremely limited ; for it 
is chiefly in little dates, expofed to frequent dangers, that 
we find that enthufiaftic fondnefs for one's country, which 
is utterly unknown iu larger communities, enjoying great- 
er fecurity. 

The principles of activity, vigour, and a noble elevation 
of mind, which united in the character of this nation, 
were not loft, after the expulfion of the Moors. They 
•purfued thefe enemies of their religion and government 
into Africa. They were engaged in feveral wars with 
the kings of Caftile and Leon ; and during the interval 
thai preceded their expeditions to India, the nobility lived 
at a diftance from cities and the court, and preferved in 
their cailles the virtues of their anceftors, together witfi 
their portraits. 

When the plan of extending conqueft in Africa and 
Afia became the obje& of attention among the Portu- 
guese, a new pafilon co-operated with the principles juft 
•mentioned, to give additional energy to the Portuguefe 
fpirit. This paffion, which at firft would neceflarily exalt 
all the reft, but which in a little time would deftroy the . 
generous principles from which they arofe, was the thirit 
of riches. The vefTels were crowded with adventurers, 
whofe views were to enrich themfelves, to ferve the ftate, 
- and to make profelytes. They appeared, in India, to be 
fomething more than men, till the death of Albuquerque ; 
but, at that period, riches^ which were the -object and 
reward of their conquefts, introduced univerfal corruption. 
The nobler pallions gave way to the pleafurcs of luxury; 
which never fail to enervate the body, and to deftroy. the 
virtues of the mind. The weak fucceffors of the illuf- 
trious Emanuel, and the men of indifferent talents, whom 
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he himfelf fent as viceroys to India, gradually contributed 
to the degeneracy of the Portuguefe. 

Lopez-Soarez, however» who fucceeded Albuquerque, 
purfucd his defigns. He abolished a barbarous cuftom 
that prevailed in the country of Travencor, in the neigh* 
bourhood of Calicut. The inhabitants of this region 
confulted forcerers concerning the delliny of their chil- 
dren : if the magician pro mi fed a happy deftiny, they 
were faffered to live ; if he foretold any great calamities - 
that were to befal them, they were put to death. Soarez 
interpofed to preferve thefe children. He was for fome 
time employed in preventing the oppofition with which 
the Portuguefe were threatened in India ; and as foon as - 
he was relieved from this anxiety, he rcfolved to attempt 
a paflage to China. 

The great Albuquerque had formed arrival of the' 
the fame defign. He had met with 'Portuguefe at 
Chinefe (hips and merchants at Malacca, China. State 
and conceived a high opinion of a na- of the empire. 
tion whofe very faiïors had more polite- 
nefs, a better fenfe of decorum, more good nature and hu- 
manity, than were, at that time, to be found among the * 
European nobility.. He invited the Chinefe to continue 
their commerce with Malacca- From them, he procured 
a particular acco'unt of the ftrength, riches, and manners 
of their extenûve empire, and communicated his intelli* 
gence to the court of Portugal* 

The Chinefe nation was utterly unknown in Europe. - 
Mark Paul, a Venetian^ who Had travelled to China by 
land, had given a defcription of it which was looked up- 
on as fabulous. - It correfponded, however, with the par- 
ticulars fince tranfmittçd by Albuquerque. Credit was 
given to the teftimony of this commander, and to his ac- 
count of the lucrative trade that might be carried on with 
this country. - 

In the year 1518,' a fquadron failed from Lifbon, to • 
convoy an ambauador to China. As foon as it arrived at 
the iflands in the neighbourhood of Canton, it was fur. 
rounded by Chinefe vefTels, which came to reconnoitre it. 
Ferdinand Andrada, who commanded it, did not put him- 
ftlf in any pofture of defence : he fufFered the Chinefe t# * 
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come on board, communicated the object of his voyage to 
the mandarins that prefided at Canton, and fent his am- 
baflador on (hore, who was conduced to Pekin. 

The ambaflador was every moment prefented with 
fome new wonder, that ftruck him with amazement. If 
we confider the largenefs of the towns, the multitude of 
villages, the variety of canals, of which fome are navigable 
acrois the empire, and others contribute to the fertility of 
the foil ; the art of cultivating their lands, and the abund- 
ance and variety of their productions ; the fagacious and 
mild afpedt of the inhabitants ; the perpetual interchange 
of good offices, which appeared in the country, and on 
the public roads ; and the good order preferred among 
thofe numberlefs crowds who were engaged in. the hurry 
of bufinefs ; we (hall not wonder at the furprife of the 
Portuguefe ambaflador, who had been ace u domed to the 
barbarous, and ridiculous manners of Europe. . 

State of China, Let us for a while fix our attention 
according to the upon a people who have been judged of 
panegyrt/h of fo differently by the Europeans. Let 
that country. us compare the accounts given of them 

by their panegyrifts, with thofe which 
have been tranfmitted to us by their calumniators ; and 
we may poffibly derive from this contrail fome light that 
may tend %o conciliate thefe contradictory opinions. The 
hiftory of a nation fo well governed, fay the parti fans of 
China, is the hiftory of mankind : the reft of the world 
refembks the chaos of matter before it was wrought into 
form. After a long feries of devaluation, fociety has at 
length rifen to order and harmony. States and nations 
are produced from each other, like individuals, with thÎ3 
difference, that, in families, Nature brings about the death 
of fome', and provides for the birth of others, in a con- 
fiant and regular fucceflion ; but, in Hates, this rule is 
violated and deltroyed, by the diforders of fociety ; where 
it foraetimes happens, that ancient monarchies ftifle riûng 
republics in their births y and that a rude and favage peo- 
ple, ruining like a torrent, fweep away multitudes. of 
ftatee, which are difunited and broken in pieces. 

China alone has been exempted from this fatality. 
This empire, bounded on the north by Ruffian Tartary, 
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on the fouth by India, on the weft by Thibet, and on 
the eaft by the ocean, comprehends almoft all the taftern 
extremity of the continent of A fia. It is eighteen hun- 
dred leagues in circumference, and is faid to have 'la (led 
through a fucceffive feries of four thoufand years : nor is 
this antiquity in the leaft to be wondered at. The nar- 
row bounds of our hiftory, and the fmall extent of our 
kingdoms, which rife and fall in a quick fucceffion, are 
- the confequence of wars» fuperftition, and the unfavour- 
able circumftances of our.fituation. But the Chinefc, 
who are encompafled and defended on all fides by feasand 
deficits, like the ancient Egyptians, may have given a 
flatting (lability to their empire* As foon as their coatis 
and the inland paits t>f their territories have been peopled 
and cultivated» this happy nation muft of courte have, 
been the centre of attraction to all the furrounding peo- 
ple : and the wandering, or cantoned tribes muft neceûV 
rily have gradually attached themfeives to a body of men, 
who fpeak Iefs frequently of the conquefts they have 
made» than of the attacks they have fuffered ; and are 
happier in the thought of having civilized their conque* 
"rors, than they could have been in that of having de« 
.ftroyed their invaders. 

In a country where a civilized government has been Co 
anciently eftablifhed, we may every where expect to find 
ftrong veftiges of the continued exertions of induftry. Its 
roads have been levelled with the exadeft care ; and, in 
general, have' no greater declivity than is neceflary to fa- 
cilitate, the watering of the land, which the Chinefe con- 
sider, with reafon, as one of the greatcit helps in agricul- 
ture. There are but few, even of the moft ufeful trees, 
becaufe their fruits would rob the coi nof its nouriftiment. 
We cannot, therefore» expe& to meet here with thofe 
gardens full of flowers, verdant lawns, groves, and foun- 
tains, the light of which is calculated to exhilarate the 
idle fpe&ator, while they feem concealed and removed 
from the public eye, as if the owners were afraid of mow- 
ing how much their amufements had encroached upon 
the foil that ought to be cultivated for the fupport of life. 
The land is not overcharged with thofe parks or exten- 
iive forefts, which are not near fo ferviceable to mankind, 
by the wood they futniifh, as prejudicial» by preventing 
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agriculture ; and while they contribute to the pleafure of 
the great, by the beads that range in them, prove a real 
misfortune to the hufbandman. In China, the beauty of 
a country-feat conflits in its being happily fnuated, fur- 
rounded with an agreeable variety of cultivated fields, and 
interfperfed with trees planted irregularly, and with fome 
- heaps of a porous (lone, which, at a diftance, have the 
appearance of rocks or mountains. 

The hills are generally cut into terraces, fupported by 
dry walls. Here there are refervoirs,'conftruc"fced with 
ingenuity, for the reception of rain and fpring water. It 
is not uncommon to fee the bottom, fummit, and decli-* 
vity of a hill, watered by the fame canal, by means of a 
number of engines, (?f a flmple conft ru&ion, which fave 
manual labour, and perform, with two men, what eould 
hot be done with a thoufand any where elfe. Thefe 
heights commonly yield three crops iru a year. They are 
firft fown with a kind of radjih, which produces an oil ^ 
then with cotton ; and, after that, with potatoes. Thia 
is the common method of culture 5 but the rule is not 
without exception. 

Upon raoft of the mountains which are incapable of 
being cultivated for the fubfiftence of man, proper trees- 
are planted, for building houfes or fhtp3. Many of thefe 
mountains contain iron", tin, and copper mines, fufficient 
to fupply thç empire. The gold mines have been neg- 
lected, either becaufe 1 their produce did. not defray the 
expence of working them, or becaufe the gold duft waflv— 
ed down by the torrents, was found fufficient for the pur- 
pofes of exchange/ ' ... 

The fandy plains-, faved from the ravagea of the ocean/ 
(which* changes 3*ts bed as rivers do their eourfe, in a, * 
Jpaceof time fo exactly proportioned to the difference in^ 
Hie mafs of water* that a fmall encroachment of the fear 
caufës* à thoufand revolutions on the -furface of the globe),. 
•form, at this day, the provinces of Nankin and Tche* 
fctang, which are the fineft in the empire. As theEgyp- 
v tians checked the eourfe- of the Nile, the Chinefe have 
repulfed," reftrained> and given laws to the ocean. They 
have re-united to the continent, traces of land which had. 
bëert disjoined by this, element. To the action of the 
univcrie, the Chinefe oppofc the labours of induftry 5 and. 
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while nations, the mod celebrated in hiftory, have, by 
he rage of conqueil, increafed the ravages which time 
is perpetually making upon this globe; they exert fuch 
efforts ta retard the progrefs of univerfal devailation, as 
might appear fupcmatural, if they were not continual 
and evident. , 

* To the improvements of land, this nation adds, if we 
may be allowed the expreffion, the improvement of the 
water. The rivers, which communicate with each other 
by canals, and run under the walls of mod of the towns, 
prefent us with the profpedl of floating cities, compofed 
of an infinite number of boats, filled with people, who * 
live conftantly upon the water, and whofc iole employ- 
ment is fifhing. The-fea itfelf is covered with numberlefs 
veflclsj whofe mails, at a diftance, appear like moving ' 
forefts. Anfon mentions it as a reproach to the fifher- 
men belonging to thefe boats, that tbey did not give 
themfelve8 a moment's intermiffion from their work to 
look at his (hip, which was the largeft that had ever an- 
chored in thofe latitudes. But this inattention to an ob- 
ject, which appeared to a Chinefe failor of no ufe, though 
it was in the way of his profellion, is, perhaps, a proof 
of the happinefs of a people, who prefer bufmefs to mat- - 
_tcrs of mere curiofity. • 

The mode ' of cultivation is by no means uniform * 
throughout this empire, but varies according to the na- - ' 
ture of the foil and the difference of the climate. In the 
low countries towards the fouth, rice is (own, which, be- 
ing always under water, grows to a great fize, and yields - 
two crops in a year. In the inland parts of the country, 
where the fituation is lofty and dry, the foil produces a 
fpecies of rice, which is neither fo large, fo well tailed, 
or fo nouriihing as the former, and makes the hufband- 
man but» one* return in the year for- his labour. In the 
northern parts, the fame kinds of grain are cultivated as 
in Europe i they grow in as great plenty, and are of as 
good a quality, as in any of our mod fertile count) les. 
From one end of China to the other, there are large quan- 
tities of vegetables, particularly in the fouth ; where, to- 
gether with nih, they fupply the place of meat, which is 
the geueral food of the other provinces. But the im- 
provement of lands is universally underftood and attended * 
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to. All the different kinds of manure are. carefully: pre- 
fer ved, and fk il full y diflributed to the beft advantage ; 
and that which arifes from fertile lands, is applied to 
make them ft ill more fertile. This grand fyftem of na- 
ture, which is fuftained by deftru&ion and re-produâion, 
W betttr underftood and attended to in China, than in any 
other country in the world. 

The firft caufe of the rural economy of the Ghinefe, is 
that character of induftry by which thefe people are par- 
ticularly diftinguifhed, ' who, in their nature, require a lefs 
fhare of repofe. Every day in the year is devoted to la- 
bour, except the firft, which is employed in paying and 
receiving vifks among relations ; and the laft, which is fa~ 
cred to thé memory of their anceftors. The firft is aso- 
cial duty ; the latter, a part of domeftic worfhip. In this 
nation of fages, whatever unites and civilizes mankind, is 
religion : and religion itfelf is nothing more than the prac- 
tice of the focial virtues. They are a fober and, rational 
people, who want nothing more than the controul pf ci- 
vil laws to make them juft : their private worfhip conflits 
in the love of their parent's, whether living or dead ; and- 
their public worfhip, in the love of labour ; and that kind 
of labour which is holden in the /noft facred veneration, 
is agriculture. 

The generofity of two of their emperors is much re- 
.vered, who, preferring the interefts of the ftate to thole 
of their family, kept their own children from the throne, 
to make room for men taken from the plough. The Chi- 
nefe alfo revere the memory of thofe hufbandmen who 
fowed the feeds of the happinefs and liability of the em- 
pire in the fertile bofom of the earth, that inexhauftibie 
fource pf whatever conduces to the nourifhment, and con- 
sequently to the increafe of mankind. 

In imitation of thefe royal hufbandmen, the emperor* 
of China become hufbandmen officially. It is one of their 
public functions, to break up the ground in the fpring : 
and £he parade and magnificence that accompanies this 
ceremony, drawls together all the farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood of 'the capital. They flock in crowds, ta fee 
their prince perform this iolemnity, in honour of the firft 
of all tb&ferta. It is not, as. in the fables of Greece, a 
god wh#&€Dds the flocks of a king ; it is the father of his 
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people, who, holding the plough with his own hands, 
ihows his children what are the true riches of the ftate. 
In a little time, he repairs again to the fiejd he hat 
ploughed himfelf, to fow the feed that is mod proper for 
the ground. The example of the prince is followed in aU 
the provinces ; and at the fame feafons, the viceroys re- 
peat the fame ceremonies, in the prefence of a numerous 
concourfe of hulbandmen. The Europeans who have 
•been prefent at this folemnity at. Canton, never fpeak of 
it without emotion ; and make us regret, that this feftival, 
; the political aim of which is the encouragement of labour, 
is not eftablifhed in our climate, inftead of that number 
of religious feafts, which feem to be invented by idlcnefs, 
to "make the country a barren wade. 

It is not to be imagined, however, that the court of 
Fekin is really engaged in the labours of a rural life. The 
arts of luxury are grown to fo great a height in China, 
that thefe tranfactions can only pafs for mere ceremonies. 
But the law, which obliges the prince to (how this token 
of refpect to the profeffion of hufbandmen, has a tenden- 
cy to promote the advantage of agriculture. The defer- 
ence paid by the fovereign to public opinions, contributes 
to perpetuate them ; and the influence of opinion is the 
principal fpring that actuates the political machine* 

This influence is preferved in China, by conferring ho- 
nours on all- hufbandmen who excel in the cultivation of 
the ground. When any ufeful difcovery is made, the 
author of it is called to court, to communicate it to the ' 
prince ; and is fent by the government into the provinces, 
to inftruâ them in this method. In a word, in this coun- 
try, where nobilky is not hereditary, but a mere perfonal 
reward, indifcriminately bellowed upon merit, feveral of 
of the magi ft rates, and perfons raifed to the high eft em- 
ployments in the empire, are chofen out of families which 
are folely employed in the cultivation of land. 

Thefe encouragements, which belong to the manners 
of the people, are further feconded by the bed political 
inftitutions. ''Whatever is in its nature incapable of being 
divided, as the fea, rivers, canals, &c. is enjoyed in com- 
mon, and is the property of no individual. Every one 
has the liberty of going upon the water, of liming, and 
hunting ; and a fubjeft who is in pofieffion of an eftate, 
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whether acquired by hïmfelf, or left hy, his relations, is ia - 
no danger of having his right called in queftion by the 
tyrannical authority of the feudal laws. 

The fmallncfs of the taxes is ftill a further encourage- 
ment to agriculture. Except the cuftoms eftabliihed in -- 
the fea-ports, there are but two kinds of tribute known - 
in the empire. The fir 11, which is perfonal, is paid by 
every citizen from twenty to fixty years of age, in propoi> . 
tion to his income. . The fécond, which is levied on the - 
produce of the land, amounts to a tenth, a twentieth, - 
or a thirtieth part, according to the quality of the foil... 
There certainly have been fame of their emperors, or mi- . 
nifters, who have attempted to extend and multiply the 
taxes ; but as fuch an undertaking would require" much 
time, and that no man could flatter himfelf>that he- fhould 
live to fee the fiiccefs of it, the attempt" has been givtn < 
upw Men of bad principles aim at immediate enjoyment j . 
while the virtuous minifter, extending his benevolent 
views beyond the prefent generation, contents himfelf 
with forming defigns, and propagating ufeful truths, forr . 
the advantage of pofterity^ without expecting to fee the- ' 
effect of them himfelf. 

-The manner of levying the contributions in China is at * 
mild as the contributions themfelves. . The only penalty 
inflicted on perfons liable to be taxed» and who are too * 
flow in the payment of the tribute demanded by the pub- 
lic, is to quarter old, infirm, and poor people upon them, * 
to be maintained at their expence, till they have difcharg* • 
ed the debt due to government. This manner of pro- 
ceeding has a tendency to awaken pity and humanity in • 
the breaft t>f a citizen, when he fees miferable objects, 
and hears the cries of hunger ; inftead of giving him dif- - 

fuft, and exciting his refentmeat, by the odious perqui- 
tionsand refeatches of the finance, as prà&ifed- in Eu- - 
rope, by forcible feizures, and the menaces of an infolent . 
foldiery, who-come to live at discretion in a houfe expof* 
èd to the numberlefs- extortions of the treafury* 

The mandarins levy the. tenth part of the. produce of 
the earth in kin<V and collect the poll-tax in money. 
The officers in the municipal. towns pay the whole of the 
produce into the public treasury, through the hands of- . 
the receiver-general of the province. The ufe that is** 
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made of this revenue, prevents all frauds in collecting it ; 
as it is well known, that a part of thefe duties is allotted 
for the maintenance of the magi ft rat es and foldiers. The 
money arifing from the fale of this proportion of the pro- 
duce of the lands which has been cxpoled to fale, is never 
iffued from the v treafury, but in public exigencies. It it 
laid up in the magazines againft times of fcarcity, - when 
the people receive what they had only lent, as it were» in 
times of plenty. 

It may naturally be expected that a nation, enjoying 
fo many ad vantages, * would be extremely populous ; espe- 
cially in a climate where, whatever reafon may be affigncd 
for it, the women are remarkably prolific ; where de* 
bauchery is very uncommon ; where the extent of pater- 
nal rights neceflarily excites <he idefire of having a numer- 
ous progeny ; where an equality of fortunes prevails, 
which the difference of conditions renders impoflible in 
other places ; where the mode of living is generally (im- 
pie, little expenfive, and tending always to the molt rigid 
economy ; where wars are neither frequent nor deftruct- 
ive ; where celibacy is profcribed by the manners of the 
country ; and where the healthinefs of the climate pre- 
vents epidemic difeafes. Accordingly, there is no coun- 
try in the univerfe fo populous as this. The population 
is indeed carried to too great a height^ fince it appears, 
from the records of the empire, that a bad harveft ieldom 
fails to produce an infurre&ion- 

It is unneceflary to fearch beyond this circumftance for 
roe reafons which prevent defpotifm from making arty ad- 
vances in China*. It is evident from thefe frequent revo- 
lutions* that the people are fully fenfible that a regard to 
the rights of property, and fubmiflion to the laws, are 
dmies .of a- fecondary clafs, fubordinate to the original 
rights of nature, whofe only* view, in the formation of 
communities, has been the common benefit of thofe who 
enter into them. Accordingly, when the more imme- 
diate necefTaries of life fail, the Chinefe ceafe to acknow- 
ledge an authority which does not provide for tjieir fub- 
fiftence. The right of kings is founded on the regard 
they pay to the preservation of the people. Neither, re- 
ligion nor morality teach any other doctrine in China. 

The emperor is well aware, that he preûdee oveç a pec*- 
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pic who fubmit to. the laws no longer than while they 
promote their happinefs. He is fenuble, that if the fpi- 
rit of tyranny, which is fo common and epidemical in 
other countries» mould feize him but for a moment, fuch 
a violent oppofition would be raifed, that he would be 
expelled from the throne. . Accordingly, finding himfelf 
inveHed with the fupreme command by a people who ob- 
serve and oriticife his conduce, he is far from attempting* 
to ere& himfelf into an objed of religious fuperftition, 
which fets no bounds to its authority. He does not vio- 
late the facred contract, by virtue of which he holds the 
. fceptre. He is convinced that the people are fo well ac- 
quainted with their rights, and know fo well how to de- 
fend them, that whenever a province complains of the 
mandarin who governs it, he recale him without examin- 
ation, and delivers him up to a tribunal, which proceeds 
• againft him if he be in fault ; but (hould he even prove 
innocent, he is not reinftated in his employment ; for even 
the circumftance of its having been poffible for him to 
excite the refentment of the people, is imputed to him as 
a crime. He is confidered as an ignorant tutor, who at- 
tempts to deprive a father of the love his children bear 
him. This compliance, which, in other countries, would 
nouri(h perpetual difcontent, and occafion an infinite num- 
ber of intrigues, is not attended with any inconvenience 
in China, where the inhabitants are naturally difpofed to 
be mild and juft, and the conftitution of the (late is fo or- 
dered, that its delegates have feldom any rigorous com- 
mands to execute. 

This obligation the prince is under of being juft, tends 
to make him more wile and intelligent. He is in China 
what we wi(h to make princes in all countries believe they 
are, the idol of his people. It (hould feem that tfee man- 
ners and laws of this country have mutually confpired to 
eftablifh this fundamental principle, that China is a family 
of which the emperor is the patriarch. It is not as a con- 
queror, or a^legiflator, that he holds his authority ; but 
as a father : it is by this tie that he govern*, rewards, and 
punimes. This pleafing fentiment gives him a greater 
(hare of power, than the tyrants of other nations can pôf- 
fibly derive from the number of their troops, or the arti- 
fices of their miniftcrs. It ia not to be imagined what 
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efteem and affection the Chinefe have for their emperor ; 
or, as they exprefs it, for their common, their univerfal 
father. 

This public veneration is founded upon that which is 
efjtabliflied by private education. In China, the father and 
mother claim an abfolute right over their children at every 
period of life, even when raifed to the highefl dignity. 
Paternal authority and filial affection are the fprings of 
tKis empire : they regulate the manners, and are the tie 
that unites the prince to his fubjefts, the fubjects to their 
prince, and the citizens to one another. The Chinefe go- 
vernment, by the gradual perfection it has acquired, has 
been brought back to that point from which all other go* 
vernments feem to have finally and irrevocably degenerat- 
ed ; to the patriarchal government, which is that of na- 
ture itfelf. 

This fublime fyftem of morals, which for fo many ages 
has contributed to the profperity of the Chinefe empire» 
would, however, probably have experienced an infenfible 
change, if the chimerical diftinctions allowed to birth had 
deftroyed that original equality cftàbliftied by nature 
among mankind, and which ought only to give way to 
fupenor abilities and fuperior merit. In all the dates of 
Europe, there are a fet of men who a flu me, from their 
infancy, a pre-eminence independent of their moral cha- 
racter. The attention paid them from the moment of 
their birth, gives them the idea that they are formed for 
command ; they foon learn to confidcr themfelves as a 
diftinct fpecies, and being fecure. of a certain rank and 
ftation, take no pains to make themfelves worthy of it. 

This inftitution, to which we owe fo many indifferent 
minifters, ignorant magi ft rat es, and bad generals, is not 
eftablifhed in China, where nobility does not defcend by 
hereditary right. The fame any citizen acquires, begins 
and ends with himfelf. The fon of the prime minifter of 
the empire has no advantages at the moment of his birth, 
but thofe he may have derived from nature. The rank of 
nobility is fometimes conferred upon the anceftors of a 
man who has done fignal fervices to his country \ but this 
mark of diftinction, which is merely perfonal, dies with 
its poffcflbr, and hia children derive no other advantage 
from it than the memory and example of his virtues. 
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In Confequence of this perfect equality, the Chinefe 
are enabled to eftablifh an uniform fyftem of education, 
and to inculcate correfpondent principles. It is no diffi- 
cult talk to perfuade men who are upon an equal footing 
by birth, that they are all brethren. This opinion give» 
them every advantage which a contrary idea would make 
them lofe. A Chinefe, who mould abftraér. himfelf from 
this common fraternity, would become a folitary and mi- 
ferable being', and wander, as aitranger in the heart of his 
country, 

Inftead of thofe frivolous diftin&ions which are allot* 
ted to birth in almoft every other, country, the Chidefe 
fubftitute real ones, founded entirely on perfonal mçrit. A 
fet of wife and intelligent men, who are honoured with 
the title of the learned mandarins, devote themfelves to the 
ftudy of all fciences neceffary to qualify them for the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. None can be admitted into 
this refpe&able fociety, who are not recommended by 
their talents and knowledge ; for riches give no daim to 
this privilege. The mandarins themfelves û& upon proper^ 
perfonsto affociate with them ; and their choice is always 
the refult of a ftri& examination. There are different 
claries of mandarins, the fucceffidb to which is regulated . 
by merit, and not by feniority. . 

From this body of mandarins, the emperor, according 
to a cuftom as ancient as the empire, elects minifters, ma- 
gift rates, governors of provinces, and officers of every 
denomination who are called to any employment in" the: 
date. As his choice can only fall upon men of tried abi- 
lities, the welfare of the people is always lodged in the 
hands of thofe who are worthy of fuch a truft. 

In confequence of this inftitution, no dignity is here- 
ditary except that of the crown ; and even that does not 
always devolve on the elded fon ; but on him whom" the 
emperor and the council of mandarins judge mpft worthy. 
By this method, a ipirit of virtuous emulation prevails 
even in the imperial family. The throne is given to merit 
alone, and it is affigned to the heir only in confederation 
of his abilities. The emperors rather choofe to look for 
a fucceflbr in a different family, than to intruft the reins 
•f government to unfkilful hands. 

The viceroys and magiftrates enjoy the affection of the:. 
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people, at tbe -fame time that they partake of the autho- 
rity of the fovercign ; and any miliakes in their admini- 
ftratioii meet with the fame indulgence that is mown to 
thofe of the fupreme legiflator. They have not that 
tendency to fedition which prevails in this part of the 
world. In China there is no fet of men to form or ma- 
nage a faction : as the mandarins have no rich and power- 
ful family connections, they can derive no fupport but 
from the crown, and their own wifdom. They are train- 
ed up in a way of thinking that infpires humanity, the 
love of otder, beneficence, and refpcd for the laws. 
They take pains to inculcate thefe fentiments into the 
people, and fecure their attachment to every law, by 
pointing out to them its ufeful tendency. The fbvereign 
paffes no edict that does not convey fome moral or politi- 
cal inftnidion. The people neceffarily become acquaint- 
ed* with their interefts, and the meafures taken by go- 
vernment to promote them ; and the better informed they 
are, .the more likely they will be to remain quiet. » 

Superftition, which excites dkhirbances in all other 
countries, and either établîmes tyranny, or overthrows 
government, has no influence in China. It is tolerated, 
irijudicioufly perhaps by the laws : but, at leaft, it never 
makes laws itfelf. No perfon can have any (hare in the 
government, who does not belong to the clafs of literati, 
who admit of no fuperftition. The bonzes are not al- 
lowed to ground the. duties of morality upon the doc* 
trines of their feds, nor coufequently to difpenfe with 
them. If they impofe upon fome part of the nation, 
their aitifices do not aired thofe whofe example and 
authority are. of the greateft importance to the ftate. 

Confucius, in whole actions and difcourfes precept was 
joined to example, whofe memory is equally revered, and 
whofe do&rine is equally embraced by all claffes and feds 
whatfoevcr, was the founder of the national rcligipn of 
China. His code contains a fyftem of natural law, which 
ought to be the ground-work of all religions, the rule of 
fociety, and ftandard of all governments. He taught, 
that reafon was an emanation of the Deity ; and that the 
fupreme law confifted in the harmony between nature and 
reafon. The religion that runs in oppofition to thefe t¥*o 
guides of human life, does not come from heaven. 
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As the Chinefe have no term for God, they fey that 
heaven is God. " But," fays the emperor Changchi, in an 
edict publifhed in 1710, " it is not to the vifible and ma- 
" tenal heaven that we offer our Sacrifices, but to the 
*• Lord of heaven/' Thus atheifm, though not uncom- 
mon in China, is not publicly profeffed. It is neither the 
■characteriftic of a feet, nor an object of persecution ; but - 
is tolerated as well as fuperftition. 

The emperor, who is fole pontiff, is likewife the judge 
in matters of religion ; but as the national worihip was 
made for the government, not the government for it ; ' 
and as both were defigned to be fubfervierit to the end» 
of fociety ; it is neither the intcreft nor inclination of the 
fovereign to employ the combination of authority lodged 
in his hands, for the purpofes of oppreffion. If on. the 
one hand the doctrines and ceremonies of the hierarchy- 
do not prevent the prince from making an ill ufe of abfo- 
lute authority ; he is more powerfully retrained on the 
other, by the general influence of the national manners* 

Any attempt to change thefe manners would be attend» 
ed with the greateft difficulty, becaufe they are inculca- 
ted by a mode of education which is, perhaps, the beft 
we are acquainted with. The Chinefe do not make a 
point of inftructing their children till they are five years 
old. They are then taught to write words or hierogly- 
phics, which reprefent ienfible objects, of which at the 
lame time they endeavour to give them clear ideas* Af- 
terwards, then* memory is ftored with fententious verfes* 
containing precepts of morality, which they are taught 
to reduce to practice. As they advance in years, they 
are inftru&ed in the «philofophy of Confucius.' This is 
the manner of education among the ordinary ranks. The 
children who may afpire to polls of honour, begin in the - 
fame manner ; but intermix other ffudies relative to hu- 
man conduct in the different dations of life. 

In China, the manners take their complexion from the 
laws, and are preferved by common ufage, which is like* 
wife prefcribed by the laws. The Chinefe have a greater 
number of precepts, relating Uo the moft common ac- 
tions, than any other people in the world. Their code 
of politenefs is very voluminous j the loweft citizen is in- 
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ffcrufted in it, and obferves it with the fame exactnefs at 
the mandarins and the court. 

The laws in this code, like all the reft, are formed 
with a view of keeping up the opinion that China is but 
one great family, and of promoting that regard and mu» 
. tuai affection in the citizens, which is due to each other 
as brethren. Thefe rights and cuftoms tend to preferve 
the manners. Sometimes, indeed, ceremonies are fublti- 
tuted for fentiment ; but how often are they the means of 
reviving it ! They compofe a kind of confiant homage 
that is paid to virtue ; and is calculated to engage the at-» 
tention of youth. This homage preferves the refpect due 
to virtue herfelf ; and if it fometimes leads to hypocrify, 
it encourages at lead a laudable zeal. Tribunals are 
erected to take cognizance of tranfgreflions again ft cuf« 
torn ; as well as to punifh crimes, and reward merit* 
Mild and moderate punifhments are inflicted upon crimes, 
and, virtue 1*3 diHinguifhed by marks of honour. Honour 
is, therefore, one of the principles that actuate the Chi- 
nefe government : and though it be the leading one, it 
operates more ftrongly than fear, and more feebly than 
affection. 

Under the influence of fuch inftitutions, China mud 
be the country in the whole world where men are moft 
humane. Accordingly, the humanity of the Chinefe is 
confpicuous on thofe occafions, where it mould feem that 
virtue could have no other object but jnftice; and that 
juftice could not be executed without feverity. Their 
prifoners are confined in neat and commodious apart* 
ments, where they are well taken care of, even to the 
moment when they fufFer. Jt frequently happens, that 
the only punimment inflicted on a rich man amounts to 
no more than obliging him, for a certain time, to main* 
tain or clothe fome old men and orphans at his own ex* 
pence. Our moral and political romances form the real 
jbiftory of the Chinefe, who have regulated all the ac- 
tions of men with fuch an exact nicety, that they have 
fcarcely any need of fentiment. Yet they do not fail to 
cultivate the latter, in order to give a proper eftimation 
to the former. 

The fpirit of patriotifm, that fpirit, without which 
ftates are mere colonies, and not nations, is ftronger, per> 
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haps, and more active among the Chinefe, than it is found 
in any republic. It is common to fee them voluntarily- 
contributing their labour to repair the public roads ; the 
rich build places of melter upon them for the ufe of tra- 
vellers ; and others plant trees there. Such actions, which 
are proofs of a beneficent humanity rather than an often- 
tation of generofity, are far from being uncommon ia 
China. 

There have been times, when they have been frequent» 
and others, when they been lefs fo ; but the corruption 
which was the caufe of the latter, brought on a revolu- 
tion, and the manners of the people were reformed. 
They fufFered by the late irtvafion of the Tartars : they 
are now recovering, in proportion as the princes of *hat 
victorious nation lay aiide the fuperftitions of their own 
country, to adopt the principles of the nation they have 
conquered ; and in proportion as they improve in the 
knowledge of thofe books which the Chinefe call cano- 
nical. 

It cannot be long before we fee the amiable character 
of this nation entirely revived ; that fraternal and kind- 
red principle, thofe enchanting and foetal ties, which 
foften the manners of the people, and attach them invio* 
lably to the laws. Political errors and vices cannot take 
deep root in a country where no pef fons are ever promot- 
ed to public employments, but fuch as are of the feet of 
the learned, whofe fole occupation is to inftruct themfelves 
iu the prineiples of morality and government. As long 
as real knowledge mail be holden in eftimation, as long as 
it ihall continue to lead to public honours, there will exift 
among the people of China a fund of reafon and virtue» 
which will not be found among other nations. 

It mull, however, be acknowledged, that the greateii 
part of thofe improvements, which depend upon theories 
that are in the lead complicated, are not fo far advanced 
there, as might naturally be expected from that ancient» 
active, and diligent people, who have fo long had a clue 
to them. But this circumftance is not inexplicable. 
The Chinefe language requires a long and laborious ilu- 
dy, fcarcely to be comprehended within the term of a ' 
man's life. The rites and ceremonies, which they ob- 
ferve upon every occafion, afford more exercile for their 
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memory than their fenflbility. Their manners are calcu- 
lated to check the impulfcs of the foul, and weaken its 
-operations. Too affiduous in the purfuit of what is ufeful, 
they have no opportunity of launching out' into the exten- 
sive regions of imagination. An e.xcefEve veneration for 
antiquity, makes them the (laves of whatever is eftablifh* 
-ed. All thefe canfes united, muft neceffarily have ftifled, 
among the Chinefe, the fpirit of invention. It requires 
ages with them to , bring any thing to perfection ; and 
whoever rejleos on. the Hate in which arts and fciences 
were found among them three hundred years ago, muft 
be conyinced p£ the. extraordinary antiquity of their cm» 

,P ire - 

The low ftate of learning and of the fine arts in China, 

iinay perhaps be further owing to the very t perfeâion of 
;its government, and fyftem of policy. This paradox has 
its foundation in reafon. Where the ftudy of the laws 
holds th^ firfl rank in a nation, and is rewarded with an 
appointment in. the adminiftration inftead of a poil in an 
academy; where learning .is. applied to the regulation 
- of manners, or the maintenance of the public weal ; 
where the fame nation is exceedingly populous, and re- 
quires a, confiant attention in its learned members to make 
;lubfiftence kçep an equal pace with population ; where 
.every individual, befide the duties he owes to the public, 
which take a confiderable time to be well underftood, has 
.particular duties arifing from the .claims of his family or 
profeffion: in fuch a nation, the fpeculative and orna- 
mental parts of fcience cannot be expected to arrive at 
»;that height jof fplendour they have attained in Europe. 
But thé £hinefe, who are only our fcholars in the arts of 
^luxury and vanity, are our mailers in the fcience of good 
government. They can teach us the art of increafing 
.population, not that of deflroying it. t 

One of the arts in which the Chinefe have made the 
■leail progrefs, is that of war. It is natural to imagine, 
that a nation, whofe whole conduct, like that of infants, 
is influenced by ceremonies, precepts, and cufloms, either 
of private or public inftitution» rrruit confequently be pliant, 
moderate, and inclined to tranquillity both at home and 
abroad. Reafon and reflection, while they cheriih fenti- 
ments like thefe, leave no room for that enthufiafmj 
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which conftitutes the hero and . the warrior. The fpirit 
of humanity, which they imbibe in their tender years, 
makes them look with abhorrence on thofe fanguinary 
fcenes of rapine and maflacre, that are fo familiar to na- 
tions of a warlike turn. With fuch difpofitions, can we 
wonder that the Chinéfe are not warriors ? They have 
foldicrs without number, but totally undifciplined, ex- 
cept in the fingle article of obedience» and which are ft ill 
more deficient in military manoeuvres than in courage. In 
their wars with t{ie Tartars, t,he Chinefe knew not how 
to fight, and only flood to be killed. Their attachment 
to their government, their country, and their laws, 
may fupply the want of a warlike fpirit, but will never 
fupply the want of good arms and military (kill. When 
a nation has found the art of fubduing its conquerors by 
its manners, it has no occafion to overcome its enemies by 
force of arms. ^ 

Is there a man who can look with fo much indifference 
upon the happinefs of a confiderable portion of the hu- 
man race, as not to wifli that the flate of China were 
really fuch as we have been reprefenting it ? Let us, how- 
ever, attend to what thofe perfons have to fay upon the 
fubje&, who think themfelves warranted in entertaining a 
contrary opinion. , 

State of China In order to judge, fay thefe people, 
according to the of a nation, equally clofed on all (ides, 
accounts of the fince foreigners are not permitted to cn- 
calumniators of ter into it, and the natives are prohibit- 
that empire. ed from going out of it, it is neceflary 

to fet out from fome principles, which, 
however uncertain» they may be, are (till received as found 
principles. Thefe fhall be the very fac"fcs that are alleged 
by the pancgyrifts» of China. We fhall take them for 
granted, without entering into a difcuffion of them ; and 
we fhall only draw the conclusions that are neccflarily "de- 
rived from them. 

I • China enjoyed, or was under the calamity of an ira- 
nien fe population, when it was conquered by the Tartars ; 
and it is concluded, from the circumftance of the laws 
having been adopted by the conqueror, that they muft 
have been wife laws. 
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This fubmiffion of the Tartars to the Chinefe govern- 
ment does not appear to us to be a proof of its excel- 
lence. It is in the nature of things that great bodies 
fhould give the law to little ones ; and this rule is observ- 
ed in morality as well as in philofophy. If we, therefore» 
Compare the number of the conquerors with that of the 
vanquiihed people, we {hall find» that to one Tartar there 
were fifty thoufand Chinefe. Is it poffible that one indi- 
vidual fhould alter the cuftoms, manners, and legislation, 
of fifty thoufand men ? Befides, how could it happen 
otherwife than that thefe Tartars mould have adopted the 
CKînefe laws, when they had none of their own to fub» 
flitute to them ? The circumftances which this extraordi- 
nary revolution mod confpicuoufly difplays are the 
cowardice of the nation, and its indifference for its mat- 
ters, which is- one of the mod ftriking charaôeriftics of 
the flave. Let us proceed to confider the population of 
China. 

2. From time immemorial agriculture has been honour* 
ed in China : this \% a fact upon which all are agreed. 
Every country addicted to hufbandry, aad which enjoys 
a long continuance of peace ; which does not experience 
any bloody revolutions ; which i» neither opprefled by 
• tyranny, nor expofed to devaluation by the difeafes of the 
climate ; and where we fee the laborious citizen collecting 
in the plain a bafket fnll of earth, carrying it up to the 
tops of the mountains, covering the naked point of a rock 
with it, and keeping it in its fituation by little pallifades ; 
fuch a country muft infallibly abound with inhabitants. 
Would thefe inhabitants, indeed, employ themfelves in 
extravagant labours, if the plain from which they have 
gathered this fmall parcel of land, were uncultivated, de- 
ferted, and abandoned to the fir ft man who might be de- 
firous of poifeffing it ? If the people were at liberty to ex- 
tend themfelves into the country, would they remain cluf- 
tered together in the neighbourhood of the cities ? The 
empire of China is, therefore, very well peopled in all 
its jparts. 

The country is interfered by a great number of canals, 
which would be ufelefs, if they did not eftablifh a fre- 
quent and neceflary communication between one place and 
another. What can thefe things imply, unlefs it be a great 
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'deal of internal motion, and confequcntly a very confider- 
able degree of population, ? 

Every country iubfifting by hufbandry, where dearths 
are frequent, and where tfiofe dearths occafion the infur- 
reâion of thoufands of men ; where, in the courfe of 
thefe infurre&ions, more crimes and murders are commit- 
ted ; and there are more conflagrations and more pillaging, 
than would take place on the irruption of a band of fava- 
•ges ; and where, as foon as the feafon of the famine and 
the revolt is over, the administration abftafns. from purfu- 
iirg the criminal, fuch a country certainly contains a 
greater number of inhabitants than it can fubfift. Would 
not the Chinefe be the mod: abfurd of all people, if the 
accidental want of the neceffaries of life proceeded from 
their, negleâ, either in cultivating their land, or in provid- 
ing for their fubfiftence ? But China, an immenfe and fer- 
tile country, fo well cultivated, and fo admirably govern- 
ed, is not the lefs expofçd to this fort of calamity. It 
muft, therefore, contain ten times, twenty times as many 
inhabitants as it' does acres of land. 

Every country, in which the attachment of parents to 
their offspring, a fentiment fo natural, that it is common 
to man and brutes, is totally difregarded, and in which the 
children are murdered, ftifled, o* expofed, without incur- 
ring' the refentment of the public, has either too many 
inhabitants, or is occupied by a race of men different from 
any other on the furface of the globe. This, however, it 
what is pra&ifed in China ; and to deny or to invalidate 
this fad, would be to throw the veil of uncertainty upon 
all the reft. . " * " 

But there is ftill another phenomenon which more par- 
ticularly confirms the opinion of the exceffive population 
of China ; and this is, the little progrefs the arts and 
fciences have made there, in proportion to the extreme 
length of time they have been cultivated. The fpirit of 
inquiry has flopped ju'ft at that point where, ccafing to 
be ufefu}, its relearcheç begin to \z mere objeâs of curi- 
ofity. There is more advantage to be derived from the 
invention of the mod trifling practical art,. than from the 
moft fublime difcovery , which mould be only the work of 
genius. The man who knows how to cut up a piece of 
gauze to the beft advantage would be in higher eitirna- 
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tîon than he who mould rcfolve the moft difficult problem 
in philofophy. In this country {hat queftion is more par* 
ticularly repeated which we hear' too frequently among 
ourfehres, «* what is the life of all this ?" I afk whether 
this fpirit of tranquillity, fo contrary to the natural difpo- 
fition of man 9 who is always inclined to go beyond- what 
be already knows, can be otherwife explained, than by a 
degree of population which prohibits idlenefs and the fpi- 
rit of contemplation, and which keeps the nation in a con* 
tmual ftate of anxiety and attention to its wants. v China 
is, therefore» the moft populous region on the face of the 
globe. 

* This being granted, doth it not follow that it is sflfo the 
moft corrupt? Do we not learn from general experience, 
that the vices of fociety are in proportion to the number 
of individuals which compofe it ? What anfwer could be 
made, if it were to be affirmed, that the morals of the 
Chinefe, throughout the whole extent of their empire, 
muft neceifarily be ftill more depraved than in our largeft 
cities, where a fenfe of honour, at leaft, to which the 
Chinefe is a ftranger, adds a luftre to virtue, and conceals 
the deformity of vice ? 

May it not be alked, what is, and what moft be the 
character of a people, among whom we fee not un fre- 
quently one province rufhing upon another, and putting 
all the inhabitants to death, without mercy and with im- 
punity ? Can. the manners of fuch a people be mild ? la 
that nation to be eftcemed civilized or barbarous in which 
the laws neither reftrain nor punifh the exposition or the 
murder of new-born infants ? Can thefè people be fatd to 
cherifh, in an eminent degree, the fentiments of humani- 
ty, benevolence, and commiferation ? Or, can we enter- 
tain a high opinion of their wifdoro, when, being incited 
by a concurrence of extraordinary circumstances to found 
colonies, they hâte either not çonceivet^or have difdain- 
cdto put in practice, an expedient fo fiRle, and fo effec- 
tuai againll the dreadful calamities to which they are re- 
peatedly and continually expofed ? 

So far, we cannot form any high opinion of the wif- 
dom of the Chinefe. Let us fee whether the examination 

Î[f the couftitution of the empire, of the conduce of the 
bvereign and his minifters, of the knowledge of the learn* 
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ed, and of the manners of the people, will contribute to 
infpire us with a more fublime idea of it. 

3. A ferious writer, who is not among the crowd that 
admires the wifdom of the Chinefe, fays exprcfsly, that 
" the cudgel is the fovereign of China." According to 
this ludicrous, and at the fame time fagacious idea, I ima- 
gine there would be fome difficulty in perfuading us that a 
nation, in which man is treated as beads are in other 
places, can have the lead tincture of thofe delicate and fuf- 
eeptible manners that prevail in Europe, where an inju- 
rious word is expiated with blood, and where even a 
threatening gefture is revenged by death. The Chinefe 
muft fee of a very pacific and forbearing difpofition. So 
much the better, fay our antagonifts. 

The " fovereign of China is, however, confidered, 
." obeyed, and reipected as the father of his fubjects." In 
. our turn we mail lay, fo much the worfe. This is, in- 
deed, a certain proof of the humble fubmiffion of the 
children, but not of the goodnefs of the father. The 
beft expedient to precipitate a nation into the moft abject 
ftate of ilavcry, from which it never can recover, is to 
confecrate the title of defpot, by adding that of father to 
,it. Such monfters are rarely -to be met with anywhere, 
. as children who dare lift up their hands againft their pa- 
rents; but, in defiance of the authority of the laws, 
which has fet limits to paternal authority, we find, unfor- 
tunately, that parents who treat their children ill are a 
fpecies of monfters. too commonly met with everywhere» 
..The child ùever calls his father to account for his conduct ; 
and the liberty of the fubject, which .is ever in danger, if 
the fovereign bé fcreened from every kind of inquiry, by 
his infinitely refpeétàble title of father, will become anni- 
hilated , under a defpot, who' mall hot allow the leaft in- 
veftigation of the principles of his adminiftration. 

We may perhaps miftake, but the Chinefe appear to us 
, to be bent under the yoke of a double tyranny ; of pa- 
. ternal tyranny in a family, and of civil tyranny in the "em- 
pire. From whence we might venture to conclude, that 
they are the mod mild, the mod infinuating, the mod re- 
fpectful, the moft timid, the moil abject, and leaft dan- 
gerous of all Haves ; unlefs we fuppofe an exception to 
have been made in their favour, to the experience of all na- 
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tions, and of all ages. What is the effect of paternal 
defpotifm amongft us ? The marks of outward refpect, 
joined to a fecret and ineffectual hatred againft our fa- 
thers. What, has been, and what is (till the effect of ci* 
vil defpotifm in all nations ? Meannefs, and the total ex- 
tinction of every virtue. If things have taken another 
turn in China, let us be informed in what mannerthis mi- 
racle has been accomplished. 

It is alleged, " the emperor is well aware that he pre- 
" fides over a people who fubmit to tbc laws no longer 
" than while they promote their happinefs." Is there 
any difference between the Chinefe and the European upon 
this point ? " He is fenfible, that if the fpirit of tyranny 
" mould feize him but for a moment, he would be in 
u danger of being expelled from the throne."— Do not 
ancient and modern hiftories prefefit us with in (lances of 
thia jufl and terrible punifhment ? And what effect have 
they produced ? Will it be faid, that a Chinefe is more 
impatient of oppreffion than an Englifhman or a French- 
man ? or, that China has never been, is not at prefent, 
and never will be hereafter, governed by any but the moft 
accomplifhed monarchs? What abfurdities are we not 
made to adopt by our blind veneration for antiquity and 
for diftant regions ? Mercy, fitmneft, application, know- 
ledge, the love of the people and juftice, are qualities 
which nature only beftows, even feparately, upon a few 
diftinguiihed mortals ; and there is not any one in whom 
they are not unfortunately more or lefs weakened by the 
dangerous poffeffion of the fupreme power. It has, there- 
fore, been referved to China alone to efcape this cur£e 
which has begun with all focieties, and will laft as long as 
they do. 

Certainly. " For there is a tribunal conftantly fubfift- 
" ing by the fide of the throne, which keeps an exaét 
" and fevere account of the emperor's a&ions." — Doe» 
not the fame kind of tribunal' exift in all countries ? Are 
monarchs unacquainted with it ? or, do they fear or re- 
foeâ: it ? The difference between our tribunal and that of 
China, is, that ours, being compofed of the whole body 
of the nation, cannot be corrupted ; while that of the 
Chinefe confifts only of a fmall number of learned men. 
Moft Angularly fortunate country,, where the hiftorian is 
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neither pufillanimou^ nor fervile, nor open to fedu&ion ; 
and where the prince, 'who has the power to order the 
hand or head of his hiftorioa to be cut off» turns pale with 
fear, as foon as the writer takes up his pen ! There have 
never been any, except good kings» who have flood ia 
awe of the judgment of their cotemporaries, and of the 
cenfure of pofterity. 

Accordingly, "* the fovereigns of China are virtuous, 
" juft, refolute, ancV enlightened."—- What ! all of them 
without exception ? We may, however, reafonably pre-* 
fume, that the imperial palace .of China does not differ 
from the palace of the fovereign in all other countries. It 
is one fingle dwelling in the midft of the numberlefs habi- 
tations of the fubje&s : that is to fay, that when genius 
or virtue happen to fall once from heaven directly upon. 
the houfe of the ruler, they muft ncceflarily fall one hun- 
dred thoufand times upon the fide of it. • But peruana 
this law of nature does not hold in China as it does in. 
Emrope, where we fhould efteem ourfelves too fortunate^ 
if, after a good king (hall have ten bad fucceflbra, there, 
ftould arife one toVetemble him. 

But " the fovereign authority in China is limited.''»** 
Where is it not ? Or, in what manner, and by whom is> 
it limited in China ? If the barrier that proted the peo- 
ple be not thick Cet with lances, fwords, and bayonets», 
turned againft the brcaft, or againfl the facred head of 
the paternal and defpotic emperor» we fhould be apprc- 
ltenfW*, though perhaps without reafon, that this barrier 
in China would be nothing more than a large cobweb* 
upqn which the image of Juftice and Liberty may have 
been painted, while, through its tranfparency, the quick* 
lighted man may readily difcern the hideous form of the 
defpot. Have there been a great number of tyrants de- 

E&d, imprifoned, fentenced, aad put to death there ? 
ocs the public fcaflbld continually itrearu with the blood 
of the fovereigns i Why have not thefe events taken 

place ? 

Why V u becaufc the Ch^nefe government, by a feries 
« of revolutions, has been brought back to that ftato 
•< from which all other nations have receded, the patriar- 
« çhal govern ment. "-—Let us obfexve, under favbur of our 
antagonifts, that the patriarchal government of an i»- 
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rntnfe region, of a family confiding of two hundred mil- 
lions of individuals» appears to be an idea almoft, as vifion- 
ary» as that of a republic extending over one half of the 
known world* The republican form of government im- 
plies a country, the limits of which are iufficiently con- 
fined to admit of a fpeedy and eafy communication of the 
wifties of the people ; as the patriarchal form of govern- 
ment fuppofes a fmall wandering nation living under tents» 
The notion of a patriarchal government exifting in China* 
k a kind of fpeculattve illuiion, that would raife a fmile 
lit the emperor and his mandarin v 

4* " As the mandarins, are not attached to any rich or 
** J>owerful families, the empire is free from commotions." 
-«-Singular aiTertions ; that the tranquillity-of the empire it* 
Secured by the very circumftance which (eems moil likely 
to difturb it I Unlefs we fuppofe that Richelieu had mis- 
taken, in his fyftem of politics, when he made it a rule* 
that great places were not to be given to men of low ex- 
traction or fortune, who are actuated by no other motive 
than their duty* 

«• It is a fac%» that thefe ftatefraen never excite any com* 
•* au>tiofls*"~~Perhaps it may be equally a fa&, that the/ 
have no poor relations to take care of, no flatterers to» 
load with favours, no favourites or miftrcfles to enrich ^ 
and that they are eqaaUy fuperior tofedu&ton as to error* 
But a circumftance which ia inconteftiUe, is, that tbefe 
magistrates, or chiefs of the law, carry about with them» 
without a fenie of {name, the marks, of their degradation 
arid. ignominy. What an opinion can we have of a ma* 
gtftrate who bears the banner of eniign of his own dis- 
grace, without being humbled by k ! What can we 
: think of a people, whofe reverence for fuch a magiftrate; 
is not diminished ? 

5« After the (ovcreign and the mandarin, the learned 
man prefents himfelf to our examination. This learned 
man is a-perfon educated in a do&rine which infpires hu- 
manity $ and who teaches it to others. A- man who 
preacnes the love of order, benevolence, and refpect for 
the laws ; and who diffufes thefe fentiraents among the 
people, and points out their utility to them.— -And hare* 
we not in bur fchoola and our pulpits, amongft our clergy, 
our magifcrates* and philosophers* men who may be reckon*. 
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ed not inferior to thefe literati, either in knowledge or in 
found morals ; who exercife the fame functions, both in 
their difcourfes and in their writings, in the capital, in the 
great cities," in the fmaller towns, in the villages, and in 
the hamlets ? If the wifdoni of a nation were to be com- 
puted by the number of its teachers, no people would be 
fuperior to us in that quality. 

We have thus gone through the higher ranks of the 
empire ; let us now defcend to perfons of inferior ftations, 
and take a curfory view of the popular manners. 

6\ What do we find in fome works of morality, tranf- 
lated from the Chinefe ? We find a fet of infamous per- 
fons exercifing the functions of the police 5 the innocent 
man condemned, beaten, whipped, and thrown into pri- 
fon ; the guilty pardoned, upon payment of a pecuniary 
fine, or punifhed, if the offended perfon happens to be the* 
moft powerful : in a word, all our public and domeftic 
vices in a more hideous and difgufting point of view. 

7. But we cannot acquire more juft ideas of the popu- 
lar manners than from the. fyftem of education. In what 
mode is the (late of infancy managed in China ? A child 
is obliged to remain fitting for hours together, without ' 
the leaft motion, in perfect îllence, its arms folded over its 
breaft, and in the attitude of the moft profound thought 
and meditation. What effect can be expected from an 
habitual practice, fo contrary to nature ? A man of com- 
mon fenfe would anfwer ;— taciturnity, cunning, falfehood, 
hypocrify, and all the train of vices that are peculiar to 
the cool, deliberate villain. He would think, that, in 
China, that amiable franknefs which delights us fo much 
in children ; that artlefs ingenuoufnefs which difappears 
as they advance in age, and which engages univerfal con- 
fidence in thofe few perfons who are fo fortunate as to 
preferve it ; that all thefe charming qualities, in a word* 
were ftifled there in the cradle. 

8. u The code of Chinefe politenefs is very long.*'— A 
man of common fenfe would infer from this, that polite- 
nefs, in China, 4 is not the iimple and natural expreflion of 
attentive complaifance and general good-will, but merely 
a formal etiquette ; and he would confider the cordial ap- 
pearance of thofe dirty carmen who kneel to each other, 
who embrace» who addrefs each other in the moft affec- 
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tionate terms, and who lend each other a mutual affiftance» 
as a kind of mummery pra&ifed among a ceremonious 
people. 

9. " There is a tribunal eftablifhed, to take cognizance 
" of offences again ft cuftom."— A man of common fenfe 
would fufpeft, that juftice would be more properly ad- 
miniftered againft thele trifling offences, than in the civil 
tribunals againft crimes of greater magnitude ; and he 
would doubt much, whether the powers of the foul could 
be exalted, or the fprings of genius brought into adion, 
under the fhackles of 'rites, ceremonies, and formalities. 
He would imagine, that a people devoted to ceremony 
mud inevitably be narrow-minded ; and, without ever hav- 
ing lived at Pekin or at Nankin, he would venture to af- 
fert, that there is no country in the world in which there 
is lefs regard for virtue, or more attention to the appear- 
ances of it. 

10. All perfons who have traded with the Chinefe, are 
unanimous in declaring, that the utmoft precautions are 
neceffary, to prevent being duped by them. They are 
not even afhamed of their dimonefty. 

A certain European, in his firft voyage to this empire,, 
bought fame merchandize of a Chinefe, who cheated him, 
both in the quality and the price. The goods had been, 
carried on board of (hip, and the bargain was completed. 
The European flattered himfelf, that he might poffibly 
move the Chinefe by moderate representations, and faid to 
him, " Chinefe, thou haft fold me bad goods." — " That 
*' may be," replied the Chinefe, " but you muft pay."— 
" Thou haft broken the laws of juftice» and abufed my 
**' confidence." — *' That may be, but you muft pay."-*- 
" But thou art then no better than a rogue or a thief." 
1 — •" That may be, but you muft pay." — " What opinion,. 
" then, muft I carry back to my country, of tholt: Chi- 
** nefe, fo celebrated for wifdom ? I (hall fay, that you 
" are a" fet of rafcals."-— u That may be, but you muft 
*' pay." The European having added to thefe reproaches 
every injurious epithet fuggefted to him by his rage, with- 
out being able to get any thing more than thefe cool 
words, pronounced with deliberation, M That may be, 
" but you muft pay," — at length pulled out his purfe* 
and laid down the money. The Chinefe then taking it. 
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up, faid to him ; " European, inftead of ftorming againft 
*• me in the manner you have juft been doing, would it 
" not have been better for you to hold your tongue, and 
" to do at firft what you have been obliged to come to at 
44 laft ? For, after all, what have you got by it ?" 

The Chinefe, therefore, have not even that remaining 
fenfe of ihame common to all profeficd rogues, who (till 
will not fubmit to be told that they are to. They are, 
confequently, arrived at the laft ftage of depravity. Nei- 
ther are we to imagine, that the in fiance here quoted is. a 
lingular one : thefe phlegmatic manners are the natural 
effeft of that referve which is infpired by the Chinefe mode 
of education. 

Neither is it to be urged, that the Chinefe obferve the 
rules of good faith among themfelves, while they think 
• themfelves free from this obligation in their intercourse 
with ftrangers. This, certainly, is not, becaufe it cannot 
>be. A. man cannot be alternately honeft and ilifhoncft. 
The man who has made it a practice to cheat foreigners, 
is too often expofed to the temptation of cheating his fel- 
low-citizens, to be able conftantly to refift it. 

11. But it may be objected, that, according to thefe 
reprefentations, China is a barbarous country. I anfwer, 
it is ftill worfe. The half-civilized Chinefe appear tp me 
as favages, with pretentions to civilization : they are a 
people completely corrupt,, a condition more wretched 
than that of firaple and natural barbarifm. , The principle 
of virtue may unfold itfelf in a favage, by a feries of fa* 
Tourable circumfiances ; but we know of no circumftaace» 
nor can we conceive any one, capable of- rendering this 
important fer vice to a Chinefe, in whom this principle is 
not ftifled, but totally obliterated. T6 the depravity and 
ignorance of thefe people, we may add their ridiculous 
vanity. Do they not fay, that " they have two eyes, 
«< while we have but one ; and that the reft of the world 
w is blind ?" This prejudice, their exceifive population» 
the indifference they have for their fovereigns, which is 
probably the coofequence of it, the obftioate attachment 
they have to their cuftoms, the prohibition eilabliflied by 
their laws of going out of their country ; all thefe cir» 
cumftancts mult neceffarily fix. the Chinefe in their pre» 
fent Hate, during an indefinite çourfe of ages. The man 
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who thmkft all knowledge centered in hirafirlf, or who de* 
{pifca what he is ignorant of, will never learn any thing* 
How t» it poffiblc to teach wifdom to hint who iuppofes 
htmfeif the only .wife ma» ? or r to iatprove him who ef- 
teem» bômfèlf arrived at perfection, i yjfe will venture to 
foreteî, that the ftate of the Chinefe will never he melio» 
rated, either by war, peftilence, famine, or even by tyran- 
ny, the œoft infnpportable of all thefe calamities, and, for 
this very reafon, more proper than all the others combin- 
ed» to regenerate a nation: by the violence of its oppreffion. 

12. We know not whether the other nations of the 
ttntverfc have been of much advantage to the Chinefe ; bat 
ef what ferviee have they been to the reft of the earth ? 
It fhould feem that their encomiasfta have arTe&ed to be- 
ftow upon them a degree of coloflal magnitude, while they 
have reduced us to the low ftature of pigmies. We, on 
the contrary, have been attentive to ftiew them as they 
are : and till they can bring us from Pekin, works of phi* 
fofophy fbperior to thofe of Defcartes and Locke ; ma* 
thematical treaties that may be compared to thofe of 
Newton, Leibnitz, and their followers ^ pieces of poetry» 
eloquence, literature, and erudition* not unworthy the at* 
tention of our great writers, and the depth, graces, taftc, 
and refinement, of which they fhaU be forced to acknow- 
ledge ; till they can produce from thence, difcourfes upon 
morality, politics, legijQation, finances, or commerce, which 
may contain only one fingle line of novelty to our men of 
Çemïu* ; till they can exhibit vafes, ftatues, pictures, mu« 
heal inftruments, or plans of architecture, Et for our artifts 
to- con&der, or philosophical inftruments and machines, in 
which the inferiority of ours {hall be very palpable: till 
t&efe things, 1 fay* can be brought to us from China» we 
mall retort upon the Chincfie his own faying ; and we ihali 
tett him, that he, perhaps, has but one eye, and that we 
have two 2 we (hall carefully avoid infuking other nations 
which we may. have left behind us in the career of fcience, 
and which are deftined, perhaps, to get beyond us in fome 
£ifcure time. Who is that Confucius of whom we hear fo 
much talk, when compared to Sidney, or Montefquieu ? 

13.." The Chinefe nation is the moft laborious of any 
"that is known,"— We have no doubt of it ; it is necef- 
farr they fliould labour, and that their labour fhould be 

E6 
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renewed. Are they not condemned to this, from the dif- 
proportioni>etween the produce of their foil and the num- 
ber of their inhabitants ? We may, however, conclude 
from hence, that this population, fo much boafted of, has ^ 
its limits, beyond which it becomes a calamity, which de- 
prives man of his natural reft, leads him on to defperate 
actions, and deftroys in his mind the principles of honour, 
delicacy, and morality, and even theTentiment of huma- 
nity. 

> 14. And (hall we ftill per fid, after all that has been faid, 
in calling the Chinefe nation " a people of fages ?" A. 
people of fages, among whom chddren are expofed and 
put to death ! where the molt infamous of all debaucheries 
is common ! where man is mutilated ! where the govern- 
ment knows not how to prevent or punifh the crimes oc- 
cafioned by a dearth ! where the merchant cheats both 
the foreigner and the citizen ! where the knowledge of 
the language is the ultimate point of fcience ! where, for 
a fuccemon of ages, a character and mode of writing has 
been adherea to, which is fcarcely fufficient for the com- 
mon t ran factions of life ! where the infpe&ors of the man- 
ners are men deftitute of honour and probity ! where jus- 
tice is, beyond comparifon, more corrupt than it is among 
the mod degenerate people ! where the works of the le- 
giflator, to whom all perfora pay homage, would'not de» 
ierve a reading, if the ignorance of the period in which he 
lived were not an apology for his writings 1 where, from 
the emperor to the meaneft of his fubjects, we fee nothing 
more than a continued feries of rapacious beings devour* 
ing each other ! in a wprd, where the fove^eign only fuT- 
fers fome of his immediate dependants to enrich them- 
felves, in order that he may acquire at once the fpoils of 
the extortioner, and the title of avenger of his people. 

15. If it be true, as we do not doubt it, that, in China, 
every thing which will not admit of a divifidn, fuch as the 
fea, the rivers, the canals, navigation, fittiing, and huntings 
belongs in common to all ; it mult be acknowledged, that 
this is a very reasonable order of things. But is it pof- 
fible that fo numerous a people could patiently have aban- 
doned their harveft for the nouriftiment of animals. ? And 
if perfons of high rank had arrogated to themfelves the 
exclufive enjoyment of the woods and waters, would 
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sot fuch an encroachment have been followed by a fpeedy 
and juft revenge ? Let us endeavour not to confound the 
laws of neceffity with the inftitutions of wifdom. 

16. Have not the Chinefe a fet of moaka more in- 
triguing, more diflblute, more idle, and in greater number 
than ours? Monks! leeches! in a country where the 
moft continued labour fcarce furnimes the means of fub- 
fiftence ! " But the government defpifes them/' — Say* 
rather, that it (lands in awe of them, and that they are 
revered by the people. 

17. It might, perhaps, be an advantageous circum- 
flance, if, in all countries, as we are affured it is in China, 
the adminiftration were attached to no doctrine, to no 
feet, nor to any particular mode of religious worfhip. 
This toleration, however, extends no farther than to tne 
religious fy (lerns anciently fettled in the empire. Chris- 
tianity has been profcribed there, either becaufe the mys- 
terious foundation of its doctrine has difgufted men of 
weak understandings ; or, becaufe the intrigues of thofe 
who propagated it, have excited the alarms of a fufpicious 
government. 

18. In China, the merit of the fon confers the rank of 
nobility on his father, with whom . this prerogative ends. 
This is an inftitution which we cannot but applaud ; al- 
though it mull be acknowledged, that the fyftem of here- 
ditary nobility has its advantages. Where (hall we find 
the defcendant of an illuftrious family fo abject, as not to 
feel the obligations impofed upon him by a fefpectable 
name, or not to exert his efforts to make his conduct an- 
fwerable to it ? If we degrade the nobleman who has 
made himfelf unworthy of his anceftors, we fhaH be as wife 
upon this point as the Chinefe. 

19. There is nothing we are fo defirous of as to com- 
mend. Accordingly, we confefs there is a great deal of 
prudence in the mode which the Chinefe ufe of punifhing 
a neglect in paying the taxes. Inftead of fixing in the 
houfe of the debtor a fet of fatellites, who feize upon his 
bed, his utenfils, his furniture, his cattle, or his perfon ; 
inftead of dragging him into prifon, or leaving him ex- 
tended without bread, upon draw, in his cottage, after it 
has been ft rip t of eveîy thing ; it is certainly better 
to fentence him to feed the poor. But the man who 
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fhould infer the wtfdom of China from this, excellent cu£» 
torn alone, would be as inaccurate a logician as he, who,, 
from our cuftoms upon the fame occaiioa, fbould conclude 
that we were a barbarous people* The ceniare which the 
Chinefe deferve is* foftened a» much as poffiblej, and that 
country is exalted in order to depreciate ours. We are 
not directly told that w« are mad ; but it is declared,, with- 
out hefitation, that it is at China that wiCddm dwells ; and • 
immediately afterwards» it is (aid, that» according to the 
Iall calculation, China contained about fixty millions of 
men capable of bearing arms. Extravagant panegyriib 
of China, do ye onderftand yourfelve*î Have you aft 
exact conception of fuch a number as two» hwodxed mil* 
lions of individuals- heaped oofc upon, the other ? Believe 
me, you mult either fuhtract one-half or three-fourths of 
this enormous population ; or, if you perfift in giving cre- 
dit to it, acknowledge, from the good fcafe you pafiefs». 
and fram the refait of the experience that h fuhmitted to 
your mfpection, that there is* not,, and that there caooot 
te» either policy or manners in China. 

20. n The Chinefe extends his benevolence to the fuc- 
* f ceeding, as well as to the pre&nt generation. ^—^Thie iY 
impoifibk. Children, fond of the marvellous, how Wg, 
wifi ye be amufed with fuch forks? Every nation, which 
h coh-ftantly obliged to- ftrive agaiuft want, cannot extend 
ks thoughts beyond the prefeat moment $ and were it not 
for the honours publicly paid to anceftora» ceremonies 
which mu& excite and keep up in the minds of men^ a 
faint idea of fomething beyond the grave, we ought to 
admit it as a demon&ratiou» that if there be any part of 
the world where the fenfe of immortality, and the refpect 
for pofterity, are exprefïïons deftitute of meaning, it rouft 
he in China» We do, not perceive that we carry every 
thing ta the extreme, and that the only refult of fuch ex* 
travagaut opinions is palpable contradiction ; that an ex* 
eeffive. population is inconfiiUnfc with good morals ; and 
that we decorate a depraved multitude with the virtues 
which belong only to a few diftinguiûied perfons. 

The feveral arguments of the partifans, and o£ the ca- 
In mutators of China, are now fubmkted to the judgment 
of our readers, to whom it is left to decide-; for why 
(hauW we be fo prefumptuous as to attempt to direft theu? 
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Judgment ? If we might be allowed to hazard an opinion, 
we mould fay, that although thefe two fyftems be fupport- 
ed by refpe&able testimonies, yet thefe authorities do not 
bear the marks of that great character that requires an 
implicit faith. Perhaps,* in order to decide this matter, 
we mud wait till fome impartial and judicious mfcn, and 
who are well verfed in the Cbinefe writing and language, 
fliall be permitted to make a long residence at the court 
of Pekio, to go through all the provinces» to life in the 
country villages, and to converfc freely with the Chincfc 
of all ranks. ' 

Whatever may have been the date of China when the 
Portuguese landed there, as they had no other ohjcâ in 
view than to draw rkhes from thence, and to propagate 
their religion, had they found the heft kind of government 
eUablifbed in this country» they would not have profited 
by it* Thomas Perez, their ambafiador, found the court 
of Pekin difpofed to favour his nation,, the fame of which 
had fpread itfelf throughout Aûa. It had already attract- 
ed the efteem of the Cbinefe, which the conduâ of Fer- 
dinand Andrado, who commanded the Portuguese fqua* 
dron, tended ftiU further to increafe» He vimed all the 
coafts of China, and traded with the natives» When he 
was on the point of departure, he iflued a proclamation in 
the* ports he bad put into, that if any on e had been injur, 
ed by a Portugnefe, and would make it known, he fhouM 
receive fatiafaction. The ports of China were now upon 
the point of being opened to them ? Thomas Perez was 
juft about concluding a treaty» when $imon Andrada, bro* 
the* to Ferdinand» appeared on the coafts with a frein 
(quadroon Th» commander treated the Chintfe in the 
fame manner as the Portuguefe had» for fo«* tiu}e, treat- 
ed all the people of Afia. He built a fort without per* 
million, in the ifland of Taman, from whence he- took op- 
portunities of pillaging, and extorting money from all the 
(hips, bound from, or. tq the. ports of China* He carried 
off young girls from the coait; he feized upon the Cb** 
nefe, and made (laves of them v he gave- hnnfelf up to the 
moil licentious a&s of piracy, and the mo ft fhameful dif. 
foluteoefc* The failors, and foldiera under his command 
followed his example» The Chkefe, enraged at thefe 
outrages* fitted* Qufc a large fleet : tJUQ Portuguefe defends 
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cd themfelves courageoufly, and efcaped by making their 
way through the enemy's fleet. The emperor imprifoned 
Thomas Perez, who died in confinement, .and the Portu- 
guefc nation was banifhed from China for fome years. 
After this, the Chinefe relaxed, and gave perm iffion to 
the Portugiiefe to trade at the port of Sancian, to which 

Ï>lace they brought gold from Africa, fpices from the Mo- 
ucca iflands, and from Ceylon elephants teeth, and fome 
precious flones. In return, they took filks of every kind, 
china, gums, medicinal herbs, and tea, which has fince 
become fo ncceffary a commodity to the northern nations 
of Europe. 

The Portuguefe contented themfelves with the huts and 
factories they had at Sancian, and the liberty granted to 
their trade by the Chinefe government, till an opportunity 
offered of eftabHfhing themfelves upon a footing more fo- 
lid, and lefs dependent upon the mandarins,* who had the 
command of the coaft. 

' A pirate, named Tchang-fi-lao, whofe fucceffes had 
made him powerful, had feized upon the ifland of Macao, 
from whence he blocked up the ports of China, and even 
proceeded fo far as to lay fiege to Canton. The neigh- 
bouring mandarins had recourle to the Portuguefe, who 
had (hips in the harbour of Sancian ; they haftened to the 
relief of Canton, raifed the fiege, and obtained a complete 
victory over the pirate, whom they p'urfued as far as Ma- 
cao, where he flew himfelf. ' 

The emperor of China, informed t>f tbe fervice the Por- 
tuguefe had rendered him on this occafioh, beftowed Ma- 
cao on them, as a mark of his gratitude. They received 
this grant with joy, and built a town which became very 
flourifhing, and was advantageoufly fituated for the trade 
they foon after entered into with Japan ^ 

Arrival of the In the year 1542, it happened that a 
Portuguefe at Portuguefe veffel was fortunately driven 
Japan, Man- by a ftorm on the coaft of thefe cele- 
ners 9 &c, of brated iflands. The crew were h'ofpi- 
thefe tftands. tably received, and obtained of the na- 

* tive8 every thing they wanted to refrefh, * 
and refit them for the fea. When they arrived at Goa» 
they reported what they had fee», and informed the vice» 
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roy, that a new country, not lefs rich than populous, pre- 
fented itfelf to the zeal of the miffionaries, and the indutlry 
of the merchants. Both miffionaries and merchants cm- 
barked without delay for Japan. 

They found a great empire, which is, perhaps, the moft 
ancient of any in the world, except that of China ; its an- 
nals are not without a great mixture of fable-, but it ap- 
pears beyond a doubt, that in the year 660, Sin-chu found- 
ed the monarchy, which has ever fince been continued in 
the fame family. Thefe fovereigns called Dairos, were at 
the fame time the kings and pontiffs of the nation ; and 
by virtue of thefe united powers, got the' whole extent of 
the fupreme authority into their hands. The perfon of 
the Dairos was facred, they were coniidercd as the de- 
pendents and reprefentatives of the gods. The lead dif- 
obedience to the moft trifling of their laws was looked 
upon as a crime fcarcely to be expiated by the fevereft 
punifhment ; nor was this confined to the offender alone, 
his whole family was involved in the confequences of his 
crime. 

About the eleventh century, thefe princes, who, no 
doubt, were more jealouB of the pleating prerogatives of 
priefthood, than of the troublefome rights of royalty, di- 
vided the (late into feveral governments, and intruded the 
adminiftration of them to fuch of the nobility as were dif- 
tinguimed for their knowledge and wifdom. 

Thus the unlimited power of the Dairos fuffered a con* 
fiderable change. The affairs of the empire were left to 
fluctuate at all adventures. The reftlefs and quickfighted 
ambition of their viceroys, took advantage of this inatten- 
tion to bring about a variety of revolutions. By degrees 
they began to depart from the allegiance they had fworn 
to preferve. They made war upon each other, and even 
upon their fovereign. An abfolute independence was the 
confequence of thefe commotions : fuch was the ftate of 
Japan, when it was difcovered by the Portuguefe. 

The great ifhtnds of which this empire is compofed, be- 
ing fituated in a tempeftuous climate, furrounded by ftorms, 
agitated by volcanos, and fubjedl to thofe great natural 
events which imprefs terror on the human mind, were in- 
habited by a people entirely addicted to fuperftition, but 
divided into feveral feds. That of Xinto is the ancient 
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cftabiilhed religion of the country i it acknowledge a Su- 
preme Being» and the immortality of the foul * and pay* 
adoration to a multitude of gods faints, or camia> that i*> 
to fay, the fouls of great men» who have beep the fupport 
and ornament of their country. It i» by the authority of 
this religion that the Dairo» high-pried of the gods, front* 
wnom he claimed hi» defcent» had long reigned over hi» 
(abjects with that defpotic fwây with which fuperftitiott 
govern» the mind. Being both emperor and hiah-pricft». 
he had rendered religion» in fame refpects» ufcful to hi* 
people, which, is not abfolutely impoiible in countric* 
where the facerdotal and civil power are united ia the -fana** 
perfon. 

It does not appear thai the feci of .Xinto ha* had the 
toadneia» which of all others is the moil dangerous to mo* 
ratity» to fix a criminal ftigma on actions innocent in then** 
ftlves. Far from encouraging that gloomy fanaticif.ii and 
dread of the gods» which is infpired by aimoft all other re- 
ligions» the Xinto feci: had applied itfelf to prevent» or at 
lead to moderate» this diforder of the imagination» by in* 
ârtutmg feftivals, which ware celebrated three times in 
every month* They were dedicated to friendly vttka» 
£eafts» and rejoicings. The prjefts of Xinto taught, that 
the innocent pkafures of mankind are agreeable to the 
deity» and that the beft method of paying devotion to the» 
camis, is to imitate their virtues» and to enjoy in this world 
that happinefs they experience in another* In confluence 
of this tenet», the Japanefe» after having put up their pray-» 
tn in the temples, which are always ntuated in the mida 
of groves» reforted to courtezans» who commonly inhabit* 
cd places confecrated to love and amotion, and composed 
a religious community under the direction of an order of 
monks» - who received a (hare of the profits arifing from. 
this pious compliance with the dictates of nature. 

The Budzoiils are another feet in Japan, of which Bud» 
zo was the founder. Their doctrine was nearly the fame 
with that of the feet of Xinto $ over which, they hoped to 
.gain a fuperiority by the feverity of their morals» Be- 
nde the çîcky of the Xintoifts, the Budzotfts worshipped 
aa Amida* a kind of mediator between God and mankind ;. ' 
a» well as other mediatorial divinities between men and 
Amidau The profeff«rs of this religion flattered them* 
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felves that they mould prevail over the religion of Xiato 
by the multitude of jjheir precepts, the excefs of their 
aufterity» their devotions, and mortification. 

The fpirit of Budzoifm it dreadful. It breathet nothing 
but penitence» cxceffive fear, and cwel feverity. Of afi 
faoaticifaw, it is the naoft terrible. The monks of tbia 
fed oblige their difcipies to pafs one half of their Hvea in 
penance* to expiate imaginary fins ; and inflict upon them 
the greateft part of that penance themfelves, with a ty- 
ranny and cruelty» of which one may , coaceive an idea 
from the inouifitors ia Spain ; with this difference, that 
the Japanoj&^fathers are themfelves the executiaaets of 
thefe voluntary viftims to fuper&itioa ; whereas» the in* 
quifitors are only the judges of thofe fins and puniramenca 
which they have themfelves devifed and invented. The 
Budzoift. priefta keep the minds of their followers ia a 
continual ftate of torture» between remorfc and expiations* 
Their religion is fo overloaded with precepts, that it ia 
not poffible to obferve them. They reprefent their gode 
as always offended, and thirfting fpr vengeance. 

It may be readily imagined what effects fo horrible * 
fuperftitiop muff have on the character of the people, and 
to what degree of .ferocity it hath brought them. The 
lights of a found morality» a little philofophy» and a pru- 
dent fyftem of education might have remedied thefe laws» 
this government, and this religion ; which confpire to make 
mankind more lavage in fociety with his own ipecies» than 
if he lived in the woods» and had no companions hut the 
menfters that roam about the deferts. 

In China, they put into the hands of children boohs of 
inftru$ion, which contain a detail of their duties» aod teach 
them the advantages of virtue. The Japan efe children 
are made to get py heart poems in which the actions of 
their forefathers are celebrated ; a contempt of life is in* 
eulcatcd, and fuicide is fet up as the moft heroic of all ac- 
tions. Thefe fongs and poems, which are (aid to be full 
of energy and beauty, beget enthufiafm. The Chinefe 
education tends to regulate the foul» and keep it in order : f 
the Japanefe, to inflame and excite it to heroifm. Thefe 
are guided through life by fentimentj the Chinefe by 
reafon and cuftom. 
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The Chinefe aim only at truth in their writings, and 
place their happinefs in a date of tranquillity. The Ja- 
panefe are eager in the purfuit of pleafure, and would ra- 
ther fuffer, than be without feeling. In a word, the Cbi- 
nefe feem to wifh to counteract the violence and impetuo- 
fity of the foul ; the Japanefe, to keep it from finking 
into à ftate of languor and inactivity. 

It is natural to imagine that people of this character 
muft be fond of novelty. The Portuguefe were accord- 
ingly received with all poffible demonstrations of joy. All 
the ports were open to them. AU the petty princes of 
the- country invited them to their provinces : each con- 
tending who mould give them the raoft valuable advan- 
tages, grant them the moil privileges, and fhew them the 
greateft civilities. Thefe merchants eftabliihed a prodi- 

fious trade. The Portuguefe carried thither the commo- 
kies of India, which they brought from different markets ; 
and Macao ferved as a repofitory for their European goods* 
Immenfe quantities of the productions of Europe and Afia' 
were confumed by the Dairo, the ufurpers of his- rights* 
the nobles, and the whole nation. But what had they to 
give in return ? 

The country of Japan is in general mountainous, ftony, 
and by* no means fertile. Its produce in rice, barley, and 
wheat, which are the only crops it admits of, is not fuffi- 
cicnt for the maintenance of its numerous inhabitants $ 
who, notwithstanding their activity, forefight, and fruga- 
lity, muft perifh with famine, if the fea did not fupply 
them with great quantities of fifh. The empire affords 
no . productions proper for exportation ; nor do the me- 
chanic arts furniih any article of trade except works in 
ftecl, which are the be ft we are acquainted with. 

Were it not for the advantages it derives from its mines 
of gold, filver, and copper, which are the richeft in Afia, 
and perhaps in the whole world, Japan could not fupport 
its own expences. The Portuguefe every year earned off 
quantities of thefe metals, to the amount of fourteen or 
fifteen millions of livres [on an average, about 6oo,oool.} 
They married alfo the richeft. of the Japanefe heireffe», 
and allied themfelves to the molt powerful families. 
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With fuch advantages, the avarice Extent of the 

. as well as the ambition of the Portugufe Portuguese do- 
might have been fatisfied. They were minions in In* 
matters of the coait of Guinea, Arabia, dia. 
Perfia, and the two peninfulas of India. 
They were poflefled of the Moluccas, Ceylon, and the 

. ifles of Sunda, while their feulement at Macao enfured to 

. them the commerce of China and Japan. • 

Throughout this immenfe trad, the will of the Portu- 
guefe was the fupreme law. Earth and fea acknowledged 
their fovereignty. Their authority was fo abfolute, that 
things and perfons were dependent upon them, and moved 
entirely by their directions. No nation or private perfoa 
dared to make voyages, or carry on trade, without ob- 
taining their permimon and paffport. . Thofe who had 
this liberty granted them, were prohibited from trading 
in cinnamon, ginger, pepper, timber, iron, fteel, lead, tin, 

. and arms, of which the conquerors referved to themfelves 
the exclufive benefit. A number of valuable articles, by 
which fo many nations have fince enriched themfelves, and 

. which then bore a higher price on account of their novel- 
ty, were entirely engroffed by the Portuguefe. In con- 
fequence of this monopoly, the prices of the produce and 

. manufactures both in Europe and Afia were regulated at 

• their discretion. 

In the midft of fo much glory, wealth, and conqueft, 

• the Portuguefe had not neglected, that part of Africa, 
, which lies between the Cape of Good Hope and the Red 

fea, and has in all ages been famed for the richnefs of its 
productions. The pofleffion of this country was on many 
accounts an important object : the Arabians had been 

.fettled there for feveral ages, and their numbers were 
greatly increafed. They had formed along the coaft of 
Zanguebar feveral fmall indepenent fovereignties, fome of 
which made a confiderable figure, and aim oft all of them 
were in good condition. The flourifhing ftate of thefe 
feulements was owing to the mines of gold and filver, 
found within their refpective territories, the produce of 
which enabled them to purchafe the commodities of In- 
dia. To poffefs themfelves of this treafure, and to de- 

. prive their competitors of it, was looked upon by the 
Portuguefe. as an indifpenfable duty. Agreeable to this 
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principle» thefe -Arabian merchants were attacked, and 
without fnueh difficulty fubdued, about the year 1508. 
Upon their ruin was eftablifhed an empire, extending from 
Sofala as far as Meiinda, of which the ifland of Mozam- 
bique was made the centre. This ifland is feparated from 
the continent only by a narrow channel, and is no more 
than two leagues in circumference. Its port, which is 
excellent, and wants no advantage but that of a purer air, 
was fixed upon as a place for the vefiels of the conqueror 
to put in at, and as a ftaple for all their merchandize, 

' Here they ufed to wait for thofe fettled winds, which at 
certain times of the year blow without intermiffioh from 
the African to the Indian coafts, and which at other times 

• blow in an oppofke direction from the coafts of India to 
tbofe of Africa. 

Ihgmtrary of Thbss fucceiTes, properly improved, 
the Portuguefc might hare formed a power fo oonfidcr- 
m India» able, that it could not hare been fhaken ; 

but the vices and folly of fome of their 
chiefs, the abufe of riches and of power, the wantoonefs 
of victory, the diftanoe of their own conatry, changed 
the character of the Portuguese. Religions seal, which 
had added fo much force and activity to their courage, 
now produced in them nothing but ferocity. They made 
no fctuple of pillaging, cheating, and enuaving, the ido- 
laters/ Thty fuppofed that the pope, in bellowing the 
kingdoms of Afia upon the Portuguese monarehs, had 
pot witfe-holderi the properties of individuals from their 
fuhjects. Being abfblute mafter» of the eailern feas, they 
extorted a tribute from the mips of every country ; they 
ravaged the coafts, infulted the princes, and jKcame, in 
m ftiort time, the terror and fcourge of all nations. 
• The king of Tidor was carried off from his own pa- 
lace, and murdered, with his children, whom he had in- 
trufted to the care of the Portuguese. 

At Ceylon, the people ^were not fuffercd to cultivate 
1 ' the earth, except for their new matters, who mated them 
with the great eft. barbarity. 

At Goa they had eftablifhed the mqwfotot*, and who- 
ever was rich became a prey to the raifljftm of thaviofiu 
moua tribunal. 
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Farîa, who waë font out againft the pintes from Make- 
*ca, China, and other parts, made a dcfcent on the tfiand 
«f JCalampui, and plundered the fepukhresof the Chincfe 
^smpcrors. 

Sodza caufod all the pagodas on the Malabar coafr to 
3»e«defti<oyed ; and his people inhumanly mafiacred the 
wretched Indiana, who vent to weep over the ruins ' of 
*heir temples. 

£orrea terminated an obftinate war with the Icing of 
Pegu, and both parties were to fwear on the books of 
their feveral religions to obicrve the treaty. Correa fwove 
-ea a collection of fongs, and thought by this vile ûrata- , 
jjem to elude his engagement. 

Nuno d* Acueha refolded to make himfelf mafter of the 
inland of Daman on the cooft of Cambaya ; the inhabi- 
tants offered to furrender it to him, if he would permit 
them to carry off their treafures. This requeft was rcfuf- 
*«d, and Nuno put them all to the fword. 

Diego de Siveira was cruizing in the Red fca. A vef- 
ici richly laden fakited him. The captain came on board» 
and gave him a letter from a Portuguese general, which 
• was to be his paffport. The letter contained only thefe 
words : i$ I dclire the captains of mips belonging to the 
44 king of Portugal to foize upon this Moorifh vefiêl as a 
« lawful prize." 

In a fliort time the Portuguese preserved no more hu- 
manity or good faith with each other than with the re- 
tires. Almoft all the Hates, where they had the com- 
mand, were divided into factions* 

A mixture of avarice, debauchery, cracky, and devo- 
tion, prevailed everywhere in their manners. They had 
moil of them feven or eight concubines, whom they kept 
to work wkh the utmoft rigour, and forced from them 
the money they earned by their labour. Such treatment 
-of women was very repugnant to the fpirit of chivalry. 

The chiefs and principal officers admitted to their table 
a multitude of thofe tinging and dancing women, with 
which India abounds. Effeminacy introduced kfelf into 
. their houies and armies. The officers marched to meet 
the* enemy in palanquins. That brilliant courage, which 
had fubdued fo many nations, exiited no longer among 
them* The Portuguese were with difficulty brought to 
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fight, except where there was a profpeft of plunder. Ih 
a fhort time the king of Portugal no longer received the 
produce of the tribute, which was paid him by more than 
one hundred and fifty eaftern princes. This money was 
loft in its way from them to him. Such corruption pre- 
vailed in the finances, that the tributes of fbvereigns, the 
revenues of provinces, which ought to have been immenfe, 
fhe taxes levied in gold, filver, and fpices, on the inhabi- 
tants of the continent and iflands, were not fufficient to 
keep up a few citadels, and to fit out the (hipping that 
was neceflary for the protection of trade. 

It would be a melancholy circumftance to fix our at- 
tention upon the decline of .a nation, that-, mould have fig- 
nalized itfelf by exploits iifeful to mankind, that mould 
•have enlightened the world, or increafed its own fplen- 
dour and happinefs, without being the fcourge of its neigh» 
-hours or of diftant regions. But wé mould confider there 
is a great difference between the hero who fpills his blood 
in the defence of his country, and a fet of intrepid rob- 
bers, who expofe themfelves to death in a foreign foil, or 
who put its innocent and wretched inhabitants to the 
fword. " Serve or die," the Portuguefe ufed infolently 
to fay to every people they met in their rapid progrefs 
marked with blood. It is a grateful thing to behold the 
downfal of fuch tyranny ; and a confolation to expect the 
punifhmént of thofe treacheries, murders, and cruelties, 
with which it has been preceded or followed* Far from 
regretting the overthrow of thefe favage conquerors, I 
fhould rather grieve at the wife policy of Juan de Caftro, 
becaufe it feemed to promife a revival of that fpirit, which 
is called by the vulgar the hcroifm of Portugal \ and 
which I myfelf, perhaps, led away by habit, have not 
treated with all the indignation I felt at it. If I have 
been guilty of this negleft, I afk pardon for it of God 
and of man. 

Barbarous Europeans! the brilliancy of your enterprifes 
has not impofed upon me, nor has your fuccefs prevented 
me from feing the injufticc of them. I have often embark- 
ed with you in imagination onboard the (hips that were to 
convey you to thefe diftant regions ; but when my fancy 
.has landed me along with you, and that I have been wit- 
nefs of your enormities, I have withdrawn myfelf from 
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you ; I have thrown my fclf among your enemies ; 1 have 
taken up arms again ft you, and have imbrued my hands in 
your blood. I here make a folemn proteftation of* this ; 
and if 1 have ever ceafed, for one moment, confidering 
you as a multitude of famtfhed and cruel vultures, with as 
little principles of morality and confcience as are to be 
found among' thefe rapacious birds of prey,— may this 
work, and may my memory, if I may be allowed to hope 
that I (hall leave one behind me, ûnk into the loweft con- 
tempt, and become au objeéfc of execration ! 

Castro was a man of much know* Brilliant admï- 
ledge, confidering the age he lived in. niflration of 
He pofiefled a noble and elevated foul ; Cqftro. 
and the ftudy of the ancients had che- 
rifhed in him that love of glory and of his country which 
was fo common among the Greeks and Romans. 

In the beginning of his wife and glorious administra-, 
tion, Cojé-Sophar, mini ft er of Mahmoud king of Cam- 
baya, had infpircd his matter with a defign of attacking 
the Portuguese. This man, whofe father is faid to have 
been an Italian, and his mother a Greek, had raifed him- 
felf from the condition of a flave to the conduit of the 
ftate, and the command of armies. He had embraced 
mohammedifm ; and though he* had really no religion he 
knew how to- avail himfelf of the averfion the people had 
conceived againft the Portuguese on account of the con- 
tempt they mewed for the religions of (he country. He 
engaged in mVfervice experienced officers, veteran fol- 
diers, able engineers, and even founders, whom he procur- 
ed from Constantinople. His preparations feemed in- 
tended againft the mogul or the Patans; and, when the 
Portuguefe lead expected it, he attacked and made him- 
felf matter of Diu, and laid fiege to the citadel. 

This place, which is fituated on- a little ifiand upon the 
coaft of Guzarat, had always been confidered as the key 
of India in thofe times, when navigators never launched 
beyond the coaft ; and aurai was the great ftaple of the 
eaft. From the arrival of Gama, it had been conftant- 
ly an object of ambition to the Portuguefe, into whofe'' 
hands k fell at length in the time of d'Àcunha. Maica- 
venhas, who was governor of it at the juncture we are 
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1 peaking- of» and who fhould havç had- aine hundred men» 
had only three : the reft of his garrifon, according to an 
abiife very common in thofe days, were employed* ia trade, 
at the different town» upon the coaft. He mwft^aive fur- 
repdered, if ne had not received iinmediâte . afEftartce. 
Çaftre feat him a reinforcement under the,coafrpe0d of his 
fon* who was killed in the attack. Çojo-Sophar, ftared 
the fame fate ; but his death. did not flacke»: the opera-* 
tip*?* of, the fiege, . . ,,;•.. 

Caftro inftituted, funeral games in honour of .tkofe who 
had fallen in defence of their country. He congratulated 
their parents in thenarae.of the, g^yeMiraent,. aftd.recfciv- 
ed congratulations himfelf on the death of bisjeldeft fou* 
His fécond prefided at the funeral games, and marched 
immediately after for Di^ to deferve, as it were* the ho- 
nours , he had juft been paying to his .brother... X&e gait», 
rifon repulfed the enemy in every attack, .and fignafcïed 
thettvfelves every day by extraordinary actions* In the 
eyes of the Indians, tie Poifcuguefe were* more than men. 
c f Happily" feid thsy* " Providence ha* decreed tfaat 
rt there ftfould be but •. a» few qf them ,as there are of tj> 
" «era and lions, left they (hould exterminate: the .human 
" ïpcciesV 

Caftro himfelf headed a larger reinforcement than he 
had fent. Re threw himfelf into the citadel with provi- 
ftons, and above four Uioufand men. It was debated whe- 
ther y thcy ftp uW gw battle. The realbns on both fides 
were difcuflfed. Garcia* de Sa, an old officer» command- 
ed fUeoce; " ye have all fpoke&>" faidhe, «« aow let us 
".fight." Cailro was of the fame otptmon.. The Portu- 
guefe marched out to the enemy'* intrenchments, and 
gained a fignaJl vj&ory,. After having raifedthe fiege, it 
was neçeflary to repair the cjfcadek -They were in want 
of money, and Caftno borrowed it 00 hia awn credit. 

On his return. to Goa* he wiraed to give his arm jr the 
Honpurs of a triumph aft** the manner of the ancients, 
tie'thought. th*t c fu«H^ benotirs would ferve to revive the 
warlike (pint of the Pbrtuguefe» and thai the pomp of the 
ceremony might ha,ve a great effect 00 the imagination of. 
t^ people. At his entry, the gates of the city were? or- 
namented with triumphal arches ; the facets were lined 
with topefky ; the. women appeased at, the window* in 
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magnificent habits, and fcattcrcd flowers and perfumes 
upon the conquerors j while the people danced to the 
found of mufical inftruments* The royal ftandard was 
carried before the victorious foldiers, who marched in or- 
der. The viceroy» crowned with branches of palm, rode 
in a fuperb car : the generals of the enemy followed it, 
and after them the foldiers that had been made prifoners. 
The colours that had been taken from them» were carried 
in proceffion, reverfed and dragging on the ground, and 
were followed by their artillery and baggage. Reprefent- 
ations of the citadel they had delivered, and of the bat- 
tle they had gained, enhanced the fplcndour of the fpec- 
tacle. Verfes, fongs, orations, firing of cannon, all con- 
curred to render the feftival magnificent, agreeable, and 
flriking. 

Accounts of this triumph were brought to Europe. 
Mea who formed pretentions to wit, condemned it as ridi- 
culous ; and bigots called it profane. The queen of Por- 
tugal faid upon this occafton, w that Caftro had conquef- 
" ed like a chriftian» and triumphed like a pagan hero." 

The, vigour of the Portuguefe, which The Portuguefe 
Caftro had re-animated, did not long grow effeminate* 
continue. Corruption made daily ad- and are no longer 
vaaces among the citizens of every ckfs. formidable. 

' One of the viceroys thought of fetting 
up boxes in the principal towns, in which any perfon 
might pwt memorial* and articles of intelligence. Such a 
method might be very ufeful, and tend to a reformation of 
abufes in an enlightened country, where the morals of the 
inhabitants were not totally fpotled ; but among a fuper- 
ftitious and corrupt people it was not likely to be of any 
fervice. 

The original conquerors of India were none of them 
now in being ; and their country, exhaufted by too many 
enterprises and colonies, was not in a capacity to replace 

- them. The defenders of the Portuguefe Settlements were 
born in Afia : their opulence, the foftnefs of the climate, 
die manner of living, and, perhaps» the nature of the 
food, had taken from them much of the intrepidity of 
their forefathers» At the Came time that they gave them- 
felves up toallthofe excefles which make men hated, they 
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had not courage enough left to infpire the people with 
terror. They were monfters ; poifon, fire, aflaffination, 
every fort of crime wa6 become familiar jto them : nor 
were they private perfons only who were guilty of fuch 
practices ; men in office fet them the example ! They maf- 
facred the natives ; they deftroyed one another. The go- 
vernor, who was juft arrived, loaded his predeceffor with 
irons, that he might deprive him of his wealth. The dif- 
tance of the fcene, falfe witneifes, and large bribes, fe- 
cured every crime from punifhment. 
■ The ifland of Amboyna was the firft to avenge itfelf. A 
Poftuguefe had, at a public feftival, feized upon a very 
beautiful woman ; and, regardlefs of all decency, had 
proceeded to the greatest of outrages. One of the ifland- 
crs, named Genulio, armed his fellow-citizens ; after which, 
he called together the Portuguefe, and addrefled them in 
the following manner : ** to revenge affronts of fo cruel 
'* a nature as thofe we have received from you, would re- 
" quire actions, not words : yec we will fpeak to you. 
" You preach to us a deity, who delights, you fay, in 
" generous adtions ; but theft, murder, obfeenity, and 
" drunkennefs, are your common practice ; your heart» 
" are inflamed with every vice. Our manners can never 
" agree with yours : nature forefaw this, when (he fepa- 
" rated us by immenfe feas ; and ye have overleaped her 
u barriers. This audacity, of which ye are not afhamed 
" to boaft, is a proof of the corruption of your hearts. 
" Take my advice | leave to their repofe thefe nations, 
" that refemble you fe little; go, fix your habitations 
" among thofe who are as brutal as yourfelves ; an inter» 
" courfe with you would be more fatal to us, than all the 
" evils whieh.it is in the power of your God to inflict 
" upon us. We renounce your alliance for ever : your 
" arms are fuperior to ours ; but we are more juft than 
" you, and we do not fear you. The Itons are from this 
" day your enemies.; fly from their country, and beware 
u how you approach it again." 

This harangue, which, thirty years before, would have 
brought on the deftruâion of Amboyna, was liftened to 
with a degree of patience that fully demon ft rated .what 
change had taken place among the Portuguefe. 
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Equally detefted in every quarter, A general conft't- 
they faw a confederacy forming to ex- racy is formed a» 
pel them from the Eaft. All the great gainft the Port»* 
powers of India entered into the league, guefe. The manner 
and for two or three years carried on in which Ataida 
their preparations in fecret. The difconcerts it* 
court of Lifbon was informed of them ; 
and the reigning king Sebaftian, who, if it had not been 
for his fuperftition, would have been a great prince, dif- 
patched Ataida, and all the Portuguese who had diftin- 
guifhed themfelves in the wars of Europe, to India. 

The general opinion on their arrival, was, to abandon 
the diftant fettlements, and aflemble their forces on the Ma- 
labar coaft, and in the neighbourhood of Goa. Although 
Ataida was of opinion, that too great anumber of fettlements 
had been formed, he was not pleafed with the appearance 
of facrificing them. " Comrades," faid he, " I mean to 
u preferve all ; and fo long as I live, the enemy fhall not 
" gain an inch of ground." Immediately upon this» he 
(ent fuccours to all the places that were in danger, and 
made the necefiary difpofitions for defending Goa. 

The zamorin attacked Manjalor, Cochin, and Cananor. 
The king of Cambava attacked Chaul, Daman, and Bai* 
cham. The king of Achem laid fiegc to Malacca. The 
king of Termite made war upon the Portuguefe in the 
Moluccas. Agalachem, a tributary to the mogul, tm- 
prifonéd the Portuguefe merchants at Surat. The queen 
of Garcopa endeavoured x to chive them out of Onor. 

Ataida, in the mid ft of the care and trouble attending 
the fiege of Goa, feut five (hips to Surat, which obliged 
Agalachem to fet the Portuguefe, whom he had fcized, at 
liberty.' ; ^\ 

Thirteen (hips were difpatched to Malacca ; upon which 
the king of Achem and his allies abandoned the (lege. 
Ataida ordered even thofe veftels to fet fail, which were 
employed every year to carry tribute and merchandize to 
Lifbon. It was repreiênted to him, that,- inftead of de* 
priving himfelf of the afliftance of men. who were to go 
on board this fleet, he mould preferve them for the de- 
fence of India. " We (hall be enough without them," 
faid he ; "the ftate is*in diftrefs, and its expectations mult 
u not be difappointed." This reply furprifed his oppoau- 
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cots ; and the fleet failed. At the time when the place 
was moft vigoroufly preffed by Idalcaa, Ataida feni troops 
to the fuccour ef Cochin, and (hips to Ceylon. The areb- 
bifhop, whofe authority was unlimited, interpofed to pre- 
vent it. " Sir," replied Ataida, " you underftand no- 
«' thing of thefe affairs ; content yourfelf with recoin men d- 
" ing them to the bleffing of God." The Portuguefe - 
who came from Europe, exhibited prodigies of valour dur- 
ing this fiege. It was oftentimes with difficulty that 
Ataida could reftrain them from throwing away their lires. 
Many of them would fally out in the night, contrary to 
his orders, to attack' the befiegers in: their lines* 

The viceroy did not depend To entirely oa the force of 
his arms, as to reject the affiftance of policy. He was 
informed» that Idalcan was .governed by one of his mif- 
treifes, aad that {he was in the camp with him. Women 
who devote themfeives to the pleasures of princes, are ge- 
nerally flaves to ambition, and unacquainted with thofe 
virtues which lave infptres. The mfftrefo ôf . Idalcaa fuf- 
fered herfelf to be corrupted, and fold to Ataida her le- 
ver's fecret8. Idalcan was aware of the treafan, but could 
not difcover the traitor. At laft, after ten month* (pent 
in toil and acUon, his tents deftroyed, his troops dtmioiSi- 
cd, h is elephants killed, and his cavalry unable tQ'ferve, 
this prince, overcome by the genius of Ataida» railed the 
fiege, and retreated in fhame and defpair. 

The brave Ataida demeaned his chara&er* in corrupt- 
ing -the miftrefs of Idalcan ; while (he aôed confiftently 
with hers, in betraying, bet lover. How is it poffible, 
that a woman who has publicly ibid her honour to her 
fovereign,- mould hefitate to fell the honour of her fo- 
vereign, to him who knows how to fet a proper price up- 
on her pcrfidy v ? If a woman were capable of inferring' 
her king with great ideas, (he would have a foul fumcient- 
ly exalted to difdatn.to become his courtezan ; and when- 
ever fhe condefcends to accept of this humiliating title» or 
when fhe may, perhaps, become fo abject as to think her- 
felf honoured by it, what has the nation to expect from 
her ? Nothing but the corruption of manners in her lover, 
and in his favourites ; the depredation of the txeafury i 
the elevation of the moft inadequate and moft infamous 
men to the moft important offices ; circumftances which 
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are the difgrace of a long reign. Monarch s ! a man of 
auftcre morals would have prohibited every unlawful con- 
nection ; but if the laborious duties ye are expofed to, 
call for our indulgence, let your vices at leait be conceal- 
ed by great virtues. Have a miftrefs, if you muft have 
one ; but let her be a ftranger to public affairs, and let 
her at lead be. confined to the temporary direction of your 
amufements. 

Ataida marched without delay to the affiftance of Chaul, 
which was befieged by Nizam-al-Maluck, king of Cam- 
baya, at the head of more than a hundred thoufand men. 
The defence of Chaul had been conducted with as much 
intrepidity as that of Got. It was followed by a great 
victory, which Ataida» with a handful of men, obtained 
over a numerous army, difciplined by a long fiege. 

Ataida, after this, marched againft the zamorin, de- 
feated and obliged him to fign a treaty» by which he en- 
gaged never to maintain any (hips of war. 

Such was the difaftrons end of a cotifpiracy planned 
with a great deal of harmony, art, and fecrecy, againft a 
fet of infoknt and oppreffi ve ufurper*. The defeat of fucrt 
a number of people excites our regret ; and it were to be 
wr&cd, that the virtues of Ataida had been employed in 
a better caufe» To conciliate the admiration with which 
«he conduct of this hero infpires us, with the liberty of 
India* we could have wKhed that he had met with a glo- 
rious death. 

The Portuguese became, throughout the Eaft, what 
they were, under the immediate conduct of Ataida. A 
iuigle (hip, commanded by Lopez Carafco, fought for 
three days fucceffively againft the whole fleet of the king 
of Achem. In the middle of the engagement, word was 
brought to Lopez's fon, that his father was killed : " We 
" have one brave man the lefs," (aid he ; " we muft can-» 
" quer, or deferve to die like him." Saying this, he took 
the command of the mip, and, forcing his way in triumph 
through the enemy's fleet, anchored before Malacca. 

.Nor was courage the only virtue that revived among, 
the Portuguese at this period ; fo powerful is- the afcend- 
ant of a great man, even over the mod corrupt nation*. 
Thomas de Sowza had got, as a flave, a beautiful girl, 
who had not long before been promifed to a young man . 
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that was in love with her. Hearing of the misfortune of 
his miftrefs, he flew to throw himfelf at her feet, and par- , 
take of her chains. Sowza was prefent at their interview : 
they embraced, and melted into tears. " I give you your 
" liberty," faid the Portugucfe general ' r " go,- and live 
** happy elfewhere. 

The management, of the public money was likewife re- 
formed by Ataîda, who reft rained thofe abufes which are 
mod injurious to (lates, and moil difficult to be retrained. 
But this good order, this returning heroifm, this glorious 
moment, did not furvive his adminiftration. 

State into which Government is always a very com- 
Portugal falls % plicated machine, which has its begin- 
luhenfubaucdby ning, its progrefa, and its period of per- 
Spa'tH. fe&ioto, when it is well planned $ on the 

other hand, when it is defective in its 
fource, it has its beginning, its progrefs, and its period of 
extreme corruption. In either of thefe cafes, it compre- 
hends fuch an infinite number of objects, both within and 
without, that, when its difiolution happens, either from» 
the inability of the chief, or the violence of the; fubjeâs, 
it unavoidably brings on the moil terrible consequences. 
If the impatience oT the fubjeéU mould break the yoke, 
the weight of which they have been no longer able to . 
bear, a nation advances more or lefs rapidly towards an- 
archy, wading through ftreams of blood. If it mould 
arrive, by imperceptible decrees, at this fatal period, 
through the indolence, or weaknefs of the Sovereign, un- x 
able to hold the reins of empire, the effufion of blood is 
fpared, but the nation falls into a ftate of. annihilation. 
It is nothing more than a carcafe, all the parts of which 
fall into putrefaction, are feparated and transformed into 
a mafs ot worms, which perifh themfelves, after they have 
devoured every thing. In the meanwhile, the neighbour- 
ing nations are hovering round it, as we fee birds of prey 
hovering about a carcafe in the fields. They eafily get 
pofleflion of a defencelefs country ; and the people then • 
pafs into a worfe date than when they firft emerged from 
barbarifm. The laws of the conqueror clafh with thofe 
of the people conquered ; their reipe&ive cuftoms, man- 
ners, and religion, are all in oppofition to each other j and 
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their language is confounded with a foreign idiom. Hence 
arifes a chaos, the end of which it is difficult to foretel ; 
a chaos, which cannot be diffipated, till after feveral cen- 
turies are elapfed ; while the traces it leaves behind, arc 
merer to be entirely effaced, by a fucceffion of the mod 
fortunate events. 

Such is the picture of Portugal at the death of Sebaf- 
tian, till the kingdom was graduallyreduced under the do- 
minion of Philip the fécond. From this era, „ the r\>rtu- 
guefe in India ceafed to confider themfelves as of the fame 
country. Some made themfclves independent ; others 
turned pirates, and paid no refpeét to any flag. Many 
entered into the fervice- of the princes of the country ; 
and thefe almoft all become minircers or generals, fo great 
were, the advantages this nation ftill maintained over thofe 
of India. No Portuguese purfued any other object than 
the advancement of his own intereft ; there was no zeal, 
no union for the common good. Their pofTeffions in In- 
dia were divided into three governments, which gave no 
affiftance to each other, and even clamed in their projc&s 
and interefts. Neither discipline, fubordination, nor thcs 
love of glory, animated either the foldiers or the officers. 
Men- of war no longer ventured out of the ports ; or, 
whenever they appeared, were badly equipped. Manners 
became more and more depraved* Not one of their com- 
manders had power enough to reftrain the torrent of* vice ; 
and the majority of thefe commanders were themfelves • 
corrupted. The Portuguefe, at length, loft all their for- 
mer greatnefs, when a free and enlightened nation, actuat- 
ed with a proper fpirit of toleration, appeared in India, , 
and contended with them for the empire of that country; 

It may be affirmed, that, at the Detail of the other 
thne when Portugal firft made its dif* caufet that brought 
coveries,.the world was very little ac- on the ruin of the 
quainted with the political principles Portuguefe in Indian . 
of trade, the real power of different-' 
fiâtes, the advantages of conqueft, thé manner of çftabli/h- 
ing anti prefcrving colonies, and the benefks the mother* 
country might derive from them. ' . 

It was a wife project, to endeavour to find a pafFage by 
Africa to go to India, and to bring merchandize. from * 

G 5 
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thence. The benefits which the Venetians derived by 
lefs direct roads» had jttftly excited the emulation of the 
Poituguefe ; but it was proper there mould be feme li- 
mits to fo laudable an ambition. 

This fmall nation becoming on a fudden mrftrefs of the 
richeft and moil extenfi ve commerce of the globe, foon 
confided of nothing elfe but merchants, fa&ors, and fail- 
ors, who were deftroyed by long voyages. Thus the 
Portoguefe loft the foundation of all real power, which 
eonfUU in agriculture, natural induftry, and population ; 
and there was, consequently, no proportion between their 
commerce and the means of keeping it up. 

They carried thefe deftr fictive meafiires ftill farther ; 
and, animated with the rage of conque ft, extended tbem- 
felves over a vaft tra& of land, which no European nation 
.would have been able to -prefer ve, without impairing its~ 
bwn ftrength. 

Thus this fmall country, which of itfdf was not very 
populous, conilantly exhausted itfelf in foldiers». fail ors, 
and inhabitants, feht to fupply the colonies. 

The fpirit of religious intoleration that prevailed among 
them, would not allow them to admit into the cbfs of 
their own citizens the people of the Eaft and of Africa ; 
and .they were, therefore, obliged to be perpetually at war 
with their new fubje&s. 

As the government foon changed its fchemes of trade 
into projects of conqueft, the nation, which had never been 
guided by the true commercial fpirit, foon afTumedthat of 
rapine and plunder. 

Time- pieces, fire arms, fine cloths, and other articles, 
which have been fince carried into India, not being then 
brought to that degree of perfection they have lately ac- 
quired, the Portuguefe could not carry any thing there 
but. raoney. They foon grew tired of this, and took away 
from the Indians by force what they had before obtain- 
ed by ptrrchafe. 

Then was to be fcen throughout the kingdom of Porv 
tugai.the utmoft profujion of riches, joined to the moft 
«xtreme poverty» The only opulent perfons were thofe 
who had fome employment in India ; while the huf* 
bdndman, who found no one to affift him in his toil, and 
the artub, who were unable to procure workmen, being 
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foon compelled to forego their federal occupations, were 
reduced to the loweft. «ate of mifery. 

AU thefe misfortunes had been forefcen. When the 
difcovety of India engaged the* attention of Portugal, that 
court flattered itfelf that the mere appearance of its mips 
in that mild climate would enfure the pofleflion of it ; that 
the trade of thefe countries would prove as inexhauftible 
a fource of riches to the nation as it had been to thofe 
people who had hitherto been matters of it ; and that, by 
the treafure ariiing from it, the (rate, notwithstanding its 
ftnaU extent of territory, would become equal m ftrength 
and fplendour to the moil formidable powers. There 
were forne perfons, however, who were not milled by thefe . 
delufive hopes» The mod penetrating and moderate of 
the minifters ventured to affirm, that thé confequence of 
running in fearch of rich minerals jànà glittering merchan- 
dize, would be an inattention to objects of real advantage, 
agriculture, . and manufactures ; that wars, fhipwrecks, . 
epidemical difèafes, and other accidents, would weaken 
the whole empire beyond recovery ; that the date, thus 
carried "Out from its centre by the impulfe of an extrava- 
gant ambition, would, either by force or art, attract the 
lubjects to the moil diftant parts of Afia ; that even if 
the cnterprife fucceeded, it would raife a powerful con- 
federacy, N which it would be impoffible for the crown of 
Portugal ta defeat. Attempts were in vain made, Come 
time after this, to convince thefe difcerning men of their 
error, by fhewing them that the Indians were fubdued-, . 
the Moors rcpulfcd, and the Turks defeated ; and by ex- 
hibiting the tide of wealth that flowed into Portugal. 
Their opinions were too well-grounded in experience, to 
he (ha ken by the report of thefe flattering fucceffet. . They 
ftill infilled 4hat a few years would ditcover the folly of 
pufhing thefe purfuits to extremity, -and that they muft 
inevitably 4ead to a corruption of morals, and end in ra- 
vages and nniverfal confufion. Time, the great arbiter of 
political matters, foon confirmed their predictions. 

Or all the conqueftg which the Por- Prefeht Jlate of 
tuguefe had made in the fcas of Afia, the Poriuguejh- 
they poflefs none at preferrt but Macao, in India. 
part of the ifland.of Timor,' Daman, Diu, . 

G.6 . 
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and Goa. The connexions which thefe wretched efta- 
bli/hments kept up with each other, and thofe which they 
had with the reft of India and with Portugal, were not 
maintained with any kind tff fpirit. They have been ftili 
more contracted, fince the cflablifhment at Goa of an ex- 
clufive company for China and the Mofambique. 

At prefent, Macao fends to Timor, to Siam, and to 
Cochin China, fqme few fmall veffeis of little value. It 
fends five or fix to Goa laden with merchandize that has 
been refufed at Canton ; and the greateft part of which 
belongs to Chinefe merchants. Thefe laft mips are laden» 
in return, with fanders wood, Indian faffron, ginger, pep- 
per, linen, and indeed with all the materials that Goa has 
been able to collect on the coaft of Malabar, or at Surat, 
with a fixty gun (hip, two frigates, and fix (loops, fitted 
out as (loops of war. 

It follows from this date of inactivity, that .the colony 
cannot fend annually to Europe more than three or four 
cargoes, the value of which does not exceed 3, 175,000 
livres [132,2911. 13s. 44.] even fmce the year 1753, 
when this commerce was freed from the reftraints of mo- 
nopoly, except in the articles of fugar, fnuff, pepper, falt- 
pétre, pearls, fanders, and aloes wood, which the crown 
continues to buy up, and to fell exclufively. The veflels 
laden with thefe materials, ufed formerly to put in at Bra- 
fili or in Africa, where they fold part of their merchan- 
dize : buç for fome time pad they have been obliged to 
return; djre£Uy to the mother-country. 

Such is the declining flate into which the Portuguese 
affairs in In^lia are fallen, from that pinnacle ôf glory to 
which they \had .been raifed by the'bold adventurers who 
difcoverèd, acid the intrepid heroes who conquered, that 
country. The fcenc of their glory and opulence is be- 
come that of their ruin and difgrace. Formerly, a defpo- 
tic and cruel viceroy, and fince the year 1774» a governor- 
general, with the fame powers and difpoiitian ; a turbu- 
lent and undifciplined militia, çop.fiiUng of fix thoufand 
two hundred and feventy foldiers, blacks and others ; ma- 
gillrates qf open. and avqwed venality 5 an unjuft and ra- 
pacious adminiftration. : all thefe fevered kinds of pppref- 
lion, which would be fufficient to annihilate the moll vir- 
tuous of all people, cannot ppjfibljr. regenerate an idle, de- 
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graded, and corrupt nation. Let the court of Liflxra at 
length open its eyes ; and in a little time its flag, which 
has been fo long forgotten, will refutne fomelhare of con- 
sideration.* Portugal can never expeét to rank with the 
great commercial powers ; but may quietly enfure its own 
riches. We (hall now fee, in the example of the Dutch, 
whofe enterprises will be the next fubjecx of our inquiry, 
what a fmall nation can effect, when its fpeculatiovs are 
directed by patience, reflection, and economy. 



BOOK II. 

THE SETTLEMENTS, WARS, POLICY, AND TRADE, 
OF THE DUTCH IN THE EAST INDIES. 



^r 1 HE republic of Holland, from its earlieft rife, exbi- 
« JL bits a fcene of grandeur to all nations ; and mud 
remain an object of the higheft concern to us,, and of cu- 
riofity to our remoteft pofterity. It has diftinguifhed it- 
felf by its induftry and enterprifing fpirk, in all parts ; but 
more efpecially on the feas, and on the continent of India. 
Before we attend the Dutch in their progrefs to thefe ex- 
tenfive regions, let us trace their hiftory to its earlieft aera. 
Such a retrofpedk is peculiarly proper m a work of this 
nature, as it will comprehend at one glance, all thofe cha- 
ra&criftic marks by which the genius of a nation is dif- 
tinguifhed. It is nccefTary that a reader who refleds may 
be enabled to judge for hi m felf, whether the original ftatc 
of this nation were fuch as afforded a prefage of its future * 
power, ; and whether the heroic aflociates of Civilis, who 
defied the Roman power, transfufed their fpirit into thofe 
brave republicans, who, under the aufpices of Naflau, op* 
pofecj the dark and odious, tyranny of Philip the fécond. 
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Âwumt rcvob* It is a fa& eftabh'ôied by the heft 
tknrin Holland, litftorical authority, that in the century 

preceding the chriftian era, the Battae, 
àiflatnûed wkh their fit irai ion in Hefie, fettled- upon the 
ifiaad formed by the Waal and the Rhine, in a marihy 
foil, which bad few or no inhabitants» They gave the 
name of Batavia to their new country. Their govern- 
ment was a mixture of monarchy, ariftocracy, and demo- 
cracy. Their chief waa, properly fpeakaig, nothing mote 
than a principal citizen, whofe office was rather to advife 
than to command. The principal men who exercifed ju- 
rifdi&ion, and commanded the troops in their refpedive' 
diftri&s, were chofen, as well as the kings, in a general, 
affembly. A hundred perfons, feleâed from among the 
people, prefided over every county, and acted as chiefs in 
the different hamlets. The whole nation was, in fome 
fort, an army always in readinefs. Each family compofed 
a body of militia, which ferved under a captain of its own 
choofing. ' 

Such was the (late of Batavia when Caefar pafled the 
Alps. This Roman general defeated the Helvetians, £e- 
veral tribes of the Gauls, the Belgàe and Germans, who 
had eroded the Rhine, and extended his conquefts beyond 
that river. In confequence of this expedition, the bold» 
nefe and fuccefs of which were equally aftoniming, the 
protection of the conqueror was courted on all fides. 

Some writers, too zealous for the honour of theircoun* 
try, affirm that the Batavians entered into an alliance with . 
Rome ; but the fa& is, they fubmitted, on condition that . 
they mould be governed by their own laws, pay no tri- 
bute, and be obliged only to perform military fervices. 

Caefar foon dittinguimed the Batavians from the other . 
nations that were iubdued by the Romans. This con- 
queror of the Gauls, when, by Pompey*s influence, he was 
recalled to Rome, and rcfufed to obey the fenate's orders ; . 
when, relying on the abfolute authority which his conduit 
had at length given him over the legions and auxiliaries, 
he attacked his enemies in Spain, Italy, and Ana : then 
it was, that, fenfible of the Batavians having a principal 
flia/e in his victories, he gave them the glorious appella- 
tion of " the friends and brethren of the Roman people." * 

After this, irritated by the unjutt proceedings of certain * 
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governors, they obeyed the dictates of that noble iMpuUè, 
to becoming men of fpirit who are prompted to take arms 
to revenge an rafuk. They fhewed themfelves enemies as 
formidable » they had been faithful allies : bat thcfc 
troubles fobfided, and the Batavians were pacified, though 
not fubdued. 

When Rome, after having rifen to a pitch of greatnefs 
unknown before, and which has never fince been equalled 
by. any ffcate» no longer retained thole manly virtues and 
asftere principles which had laid the foundation of her 
glory ; when her laws had loft their force, her armies their 
drfctpEne, and her citizens the lové of their country ; the 
barbarians, who, by the terror of the Roman name, had 
been driven back to the north, where they had been com- 
pelled to remain, poured like a torrent into the fouthern 
countries. The empire was torn in pieces, and the fineft 
provinces became a prey to thofe people whom the Ro- 
mans, bad always either degraded or opprefled. The 
Franks, in particular, feiaed upon the countries belonging 
to the Gauls, and Batavia, a part of that extenlbe and 
famous kingdom, which was founded by thefe conquerors 
in the fifth century. 

The new monarchy experienced thole inconveniences 
which are almoft inseparable from rifing ftates, and are in- 
deed too frequently felt in the heft eftablkhed govern- 
ments. It was fometimes under the dominion -of a (ingle 
perfca, and at others was fubject to the caprice of a num- 
ber of tyrants. It was constantly engaged either in fo- 
reign wars, or expofed to the rage of inteftine dificntions, 
Sometimes it made the neighbouring ftates tremble for 
their fafety, but much more frequently fuffered from the io- 
eurfions of the northern people, who ravaged its provinces» 
It was equally the victim of the weaknefs of feveral of its 
princes, and of the unbounded ambition of their favourites 
and minifters. The overbearing fpirit of the pontiff* un- 
dermined the power of the throne, and their infolence 
brought both the laws and religion into difgtace* Anar- 
chy and tyranny followed each other fo clofe, that even 
the moft ianguine perfons defpaired of feeing better times» 
The glorious era of Charlemagne's government was only 
a transient gleam of light. As his great actions were the 
effect of his genius,, and not in the lcaft owing to the in- 
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flucncc of any good inftitutions, after bis death» affairs 
returned to the ftate of confufion from which they had 
been retrieved by his father Pepin, and more particularly 
by his own endeavours. The French monarchy, the li- 
mits of which he had extended too far» was divided. One 
of his grandfons, to whom Germany was allotted» obtain- 
ed alfo Batavia» to which the Normans in their excurfions 
had lately given the name of Holland. 

In the beginning of the tenth century» the German 
^ranch of the Canovinians became cxtinét. The other 
princes of France having neither the courage nor power 
to affert their rights, the Germans eafily difengaged them- 
felves from a foreign yoke. Thofe of the nation» who» 
by virtue of a delegated power from the monarch, govern- 
ed the five circles» of which the ftate was compofed, chofe 
a chief out of their, own body. This chief, fearing left 
thefe powerful men might be tempted to throw off their 
dependence, if any feverer conditions were required of 
them, contented himfetf with their fidelity and homage» 
and exacted only fuch fervices as they were compelled to 
by the feudal laws. 

At this memorable juncture, the counts of Holland, , 
who, as well as the reft of the provincial chiefs, had hither* 
to exercifed a precarious and dependent authority, obtain* 
ed the fame rights as the other great vaflals of Germany : 
and as they afterwards enlarged their territories by con- 
que ft, marriages, and grants from the emperors, they in 
time became totally independent of the empire. They 
were not equally fuccefsful in their imjuft attempts againit 
the public liberty. Their fubjc&s were not to be intimi- 
dated by force, feduced by flattery, or corrupted by pro- . 
fufion. War and peace, taxes, laws, and treaties,- were 
managed by the three united powers of the count» the no- 
bles, and the towns. The republican fpirit ftill prevailed 
in the nation, when,, by fome extraordinary events, it fell 
under the dominion of the houfe of Burgundy, the power 
of which, though before confiderable, was greatly ftrength» 
ened by this union. 

Thofe who had the fagacity to inveftigate probabilities,, 
forefaw, that this ftate, which was formed as it were by 
the gradual accretion of many others, would one day be~ 
of great weight in the political fyftem of Europe* The 
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genius of jts inhabitants, its advantageous fituation, and 
its real ftrength, afforded a moil certain profpcél of its 
future great ne fa. Thefe projects and expectations, which 
were jail upon the point of being fulfilled, were disap- 
pointed by an event, which* though it happens every day, 
never fails to baffle the defigns of ambition. The male 
line in that houfe became extinét ; and Mary, who was 
fole heirefs to its dominions, by her marriage in 1477, 
transferred to the houfe of Auftria the advantages that 
had been gained by feveral fuçcefsful ftruggles, a variety 
of intrigues» and fome ads of injuilice. 

At this era, fo famous in hiflory, each of the feventeen 
provinces of the Low Countries had particular laws, cxteu- 
five privileges» and almofl a diilind government of its own. 
The excellent principle of union, which equally contri- 
butes to the welfare and fecurity both of empires and re* 
publics, was univerfalîy difregarded. The people having 
been, from time immemorial, accuftomed to this ftate of 
confufion, had no idea that it was poffible to enjoy a more 
rational form of adminiflration. This prejudice was of fo 
long a Handing, fo generally adopted, and fo firmly efbu 
bliihed, that Maximilian, Philip, and Charles, the three 
Auftrian princes who firil inherited the dominions of the 
houfe of Burgundy, thought it prudent not to attempt 
any innovation. They flattered themfelves that fome hap* 
pier conjuncture might enable their fuccefTors to execute 
with fafety a plan which they could not even attempt 
Without danger. 
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At this time a great change was pre* Rifeofiherepub- 

ring in the minds of men m Europe. t lie of Holland* 

he revival of letters, the extenfion of 
commerce, the invention of printing, and the difcovery of 
the compafs, brought on the era when human reafon was 
to (hake off the "yoke of fome of thofe prejudices which 
had gained ground in the barbarous ages. 

The intelligent part of the world were for the moft part 
cured of the Romifh fu peril irions. They were difgufted 
at fbe abufe the popes made of their authority ; the "con- 
tributions they raifed upon the people ; the fale of indul- 
gences ; and more particularly at thofe abfurd refinements 
with which they had difguifea\the plain religion of Jefus. 
Chrift. 
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Bat thefe difcerning pcc^k were not the firft who at- 
tempted a revolution. This honour was refer vqd for a 
turbulent ' monk» whole barbarous eloquence roufed the 
northern nations. The moil enlightened men of the age 
contributed to undeceive the reft. Some of the European 
princes embraced the reformed religion ; others held 
communion with the church of Rome. The former found 
no difficulty in bringing over their fubjc&s to their opi- 
nions; -while the {latter had much difficulty to prevent 
theirs from embracing the new doctrines. They had re- 
co îrfe to a variety of meafures, which were too often pur- 
fued with rigour ; and the fpirit of fanatifcifm, which had 
deftroyed the Saxons, the Albigenfes, and the Huffites, 
was revived. Gibbets were ere&ed, and ares kindled 
again, to check the progref* of the new do&nae. 

No fovereign was fi> ready to make ufe of thefe expédi- 
ents as Philip IL His tyranny was felt in every' part of 
his extend ve monarchy ; fanattcifm tempted him to per- 
fecufe thofe who fell under the 'denomination of heretics 
or infidels. ThcXow Countries were' more particularly 
the feat of thèfe cruelties ; and millions of citizens were 
condemned to the fcaffbkL The people revolted ;. and the 
fame fcene was renewed which the Venetians had display- 
ed to the world many centuries before, when flying 
from oppreffion, and, finding no tetreat upon land, they 
fought an afylum upon the waters. Seven -fmall provinces 
lying on the northern fide of Brabant and Flanders, whkh 
were rather overflowed than watered by large rivers, and 
often covered by the fca, the violence of which -was with 
difficulty retrained by dikes; haying no wealth but fuch 
as arofe from a. few pafture lands, >and a little fiihing ; 
formed one of the richeft and moft powerful republics in 
the world ; which may, perhaps, be alfo confidered as the 
model of commercial ftates. The firft efforts of this united 
people had not the defired fuccefs ; but, though they' were 
frequently defeated, victory at length deckred itfelf for 
them. The Spanifh troops they had to encounter, were the 
befl in Europe, and at firft gained feveral advantages. But by 
degrees the new republicans recovered their lofles. .They 
refitted with firmnefs ; and, gaining experience from Their 
own, mifearriages, as well as from the example of their ene- 
mies they at length became their fuperiors in the art of 
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war : and the ncceffity they lay under of difputing every 
inch of ground in fo confined a country as Holland, gave 
them opportunities of improving the art of fortifying à 
country or a town in the heft manner. 

The wealç (late of Holland, at its fir ft rife, obliged it to 
feek for arms and affiftance from every quarter where there 
was any profpeâ of obtaining them. It granted an afy- 
lum to pirates of all nations, with a view of employing 
them agamft the Spaniards ; and this was the foundation 
of its naval ftrength. Wife laws, an admirable regularity, 
a conftitution which preferred equality among mankind, an 
xcelknt police, and a fpirit of toleration, foon erected 
this republic into a powerful ftate. In the year 1.590, the 
Hollanders more than once humbled the pnde of the Spa- 
aifli flag. . They had already eftabliihed a kind of trade, 
the tnoft fuitable that could be to their fituatton. Their 
veiTels were employed, as they are ftill, in carrying the mer- 
chandize of one nation to another. The Hanie towns, and 
iomc towns in Italy, were in poffeffion of this carrying 
. trade : and the Hollanders, ia competition wkh them, by 
their frugality foon gained the advantage. Their (hips of 
war proteâed their merchantmen. Their merchants .grew 
ambitious of extending their commerce, and got the trade ' 
e£ vLifbo» into their haods, where they purchafed Indian 
goods, which they fold again to all the dates of Europe* 

Philip II having made himfelf matter of Portugal for- 
bade his new fubjects in 1594, to hold any correfpondenoe 
with his enemies. This arbitrary prince did not forefee 
that this prohibition, which he thought muft weaken the 
Hollanders, would in fa& render them more- formidable. 
Had not thefe difcerning navigators been excluded from a 
port, upon which the whole fuceefs of their naval enterprifes 
depended, there is reafon to believe that they would have 
contented themfelves with the large commerce they carried 
on in the European feas, without thinking of failing to re- 
moter climates* But as it was impoffiblc to preserve their 
trade without the productions of the Eaft, they were forced 
to go beyond a fphere which was, perhaps, too confined for 
a titration like theirs, and reJTolved to feek thefe riches at 
tbeTountain head, 
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It appeared to be the beft plan to fit 
The jirft voyages out (hips, and fend them to India : but 
iff the Hollanders the Hollanders wanted pilots who were 
to India» were acquainted with the feas, and fac- 

tors who underftood the commerce of 
Alia, they were alarmed at the danger of making long 
voyages where the enemy were matter of the coafts, and of 
having their veffels intercepted during a paflage of fix thou- 
fand leagues. It was judged more ad vi fable to attempt 
the dtfeovery of a paflage to China and Japan through the 
northern feas, which would be a fhorter, as well as a more 
more fafe voyage. The Englifh had made the attempt in 
vain ; and thee Hollanders renewed it with no better fuc- 
cefs. 

While they were engaged in this enterprife, Cornelius 
Houtman, a merchant of that nation, a man of fagacity 
and of a daring fpirit, being detained at Liibon fer debt, 
gave the merchants at Amftcrdam to underftand, that, if 
they would procure his enlargement, he would communicate 
to them many difcoverics he had made, which might turn 
to their advantage. He had, in fad, informed himfelfof 
every particular relating the paflage to India, and the man- 
ner of carrying on trade in thofe parts. His propoials 
were accepted, and his debts discharged. The information 
he gave proving anfwerable to the expectations he had 
raffed, thofe who had releafed him from his confine* 
ment formed an affectation under the name of the Compa- 
ny of diftant countries, and in the year 1595 gave him the 
command of four veffels to conduce him to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The principal object of this voyage was to obferve the 
•coafts, the inhabitants, and the trade, of different places, 
keeping clear, as much as poflible, of the Portuguefe fet- 
tlements. Houtman reconnoitred the coafts of Africa and 
Brazil ; made fome flay at Madagascar, touched at the' 
Maldives, and vifited the iflands of Sunda : where* .finding 
the country abounding in pepper, he bought a quantity of 
St, together with fome others of the mou valuable fpices.. 
His prudence procured him an alliance with the principal 
fovereign of Java; but the Portuguefe, notwithstanding 
they were hated, and had no feulement upon the iflaud, 
created him fome enemies. Having got the better in fome. 
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flcirmifhes he was unavoidably engaged in, he returned with 
his fmali fquadron to Holland ; where, though he brought 
little wealth, he raifed much expectation. He brought 
back along with him fome negroes, Chinefe, and inhabi- 
tants of Malabar, a young native of Malacca, a Japanefe, 
and Abdul a pilot of the Guzarat, a man of great abili- 
ties and perfectly well acquainted with the coaft of India. 

The account given by Houtman, and the difcoveries 
made in the courfe of the voyage, encouraged the merchants 
of Amfterdam to form the plan of a .feulement at Java ; 
which,- at the fame time that it would through the trade of 
pepper into their hands, place them near the iflands that 
produce more valuable fpices, and facilitate their commu- 
nication with China and Japan, would, fix them at a dif- 
taoce from the centre of that European power, which they 
had the moft reafon to dread in India. Van Nee, who, in 
1598» was fent upon this important expedition with eight 
vefTels, arrived at the ifland of Java, where he found the in- 
habitants unfavourably difpoled towards his nation. They 
fought and negociated by turns. Abdul the pilot, the 
Chinefe, and, above all, the hatred that prevailed againft 
the Portuguefe, proved of feryice to the Dutch. They 
were permitted to trade, and, in a fhort time, fitted out four 
▼eifels, laden with a quantity of fpices, and fome linens* 
The admiral, with the reft of his fleet, failed to the Mo- 
luccas, where he learnt that the natives of the country had 
forced the Portuguefe to abandon fome places, and that 
tfoey only waited for a. favourable opportunity of expelling 
them from the reft. He eftablifhed factories, in feveral of 
thefe iflands, entered into, a treaty with fome of the fo- 
vereigns, and returned to Europe loaded with riches. 

It is impoffible to defcribe the joy that prevailed at his 
return. The fuccefs of his voyage raifed a frefh emulation. 
Societies were formed in moft of the maritime and trading 
towns in the Low Countries. Thefe afTociations foon be- 
came fo numerous, that they proved detrimental, to each 
other /* for the rage of purchasing raifed the, value of com- 
mqditie'sto an exorbitant degree in India ; and the neceflity 
of felling them made them bear a low price in Europe. 
They were on the point of being ruined by their own ef- 
forts, and by the want of power in each of them to refift a 
formidable enemy fully bent upon theirjdeftru&ion, when the 
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government, which is fometimes wifer than individuals, 
opportunely ftepped in to their affiftance. « 

ÎN 160 2-, the ftates general united 
Ejlablijbmmt of thefe different focieties into one body» to 
the India com- which they gave the name of the Eaft 
pony India company. It was invefted with 

authority to make peace or war with 
the eaftern princes, to ere& fort», choofe its own govern- 
ors, maintain its own garrifons, and nominate officers for 
the conduce of the police, and the adminftration of juftice. 

This company, which had no parallel in antiquity, and. 
was the pattern 'of all fucceeding focieties of the fame kind, 
began with great advantages* The private anociàtions 
which had been previoufly formed, proved of fervice 
to it by their misfortunes, and even by their miftakes. 
The great number of vefTels which they fitted out had con- 
tributed to make all the branches of trade perfectly under- 
ftood ; to form many officers and feamen ; and to encourage 
citizens of repute to undertake thefe foreign expeditions ; 
perfona only of no efiimation or fortune having been ex- 
posed in the fird voyages. ^ 

So many united affi (lances could not fail of being im- 
proved to advantage when profecuted with vigour ; and, 
accordingly, the new company foon acquired a confider- 
able degree of power. It was a new {late, erected within 
the date itfjelf, which enriched it, and increafed its ftrength 
abroad ; but might, in time, weaken the influence of the 
democratical principle which infpires the love of equali- 
ty and economy, of the laws, and of one's own country* 
men. 

Soon after its efUblifhment, the company fitted out for 
India fourteen (hips and fome yachts, under the command 
of admiral Warwick, whom the Hollanders look upon as 
the founder of their commerce, and of their powerful co- 
lonies in the Eaft. He built a factory in the ifland of Ja- 
va, and fecured it by fortifications ; he likewife built an- 
other in the territories of the king of Johor ; and formed al- 
liances with feveral princes in Bengal. He had frequent 
engagements with the Portuguefe, in which he had aJmoft 
always the advantage. In thofe parts where the Portu- 
guefe had appeared in the character of merchants only, 
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he found it neceflary to remove the prejudices they had raif* 
ed. againft his countrymen» whom they had represented 
as a fut of banditti, avowed enemies to aU regal authority, 
a»d*JiHÛed to every kind of vice* The behaviour of 
the Hollanders and the Portuguese foon convinced the. peo- 
ple of Afia w&ich of thefe nations had the advantage over 
the other in point of morality. A bloody #ar foon en* 
f ued between thefe two powers* • , . 

How great nwft have been the aftomfhmeat of the In* 
diaoa at. the fight of thefe. contefts ? What joy muft hâve 
filled their hearts, wjien. they faw their tyrants mutually 
bent upon jeach others dcftrucVon ? With what tra^fparta 
of gratitude muft they not jbave blefled that Providence, 
that was avenging the evik they had fuftaiaed ? And how 
far aw ft not their hopes have been carried, while the blood 
that was fpilt. on each fide of them, was either thajt of a# 
oppreflor, or of an . enemy ? , • , 

The Portuguefe bad on their fide Ware between 
the advantage of a thorough knowledge the Hollanders 
of tfaefe feas ; they were acctiftomed to and Portuguefe. 
the climate, and had the affiftauce of 
lèverai nations, which, though they hated them, were 
compelled through fear to fight for their tyrants* The 
Hollanders were animated by the urgent lenfe of their 
necefiities; by the hopes of procuring an abfolute and 
lafting independency» which was ft ill dtfputed- with them ; 
by the ambition of eftablifhing a vaft commerce upon the 
ruins of that of their old mailers ; and by a hatred which 
a difference in religious opinions had rendered implacable. 
Thefe paffions* at the fame time' that they infpired all the 
aâivity, ftrength, and-per Severance» neceflary for the exe- 
cution of their great defigns, did not prevent them from 
taking their meafures with precautioo. Their humanity 
and honefty attached the people to their caufe j and many 
of them foon declared againft their ancient opp re flore. 

The Hollanders were continually fending over frefli 
colonifts, fhipa, and troops» while the Portuguefe were 
left without any forces but their own. Spain did not 
fend them fleets .of merchantmen» or grant them 
the protection of the fquadron which had hitherto been 
kept in India ; (he neither repaired their places of ftrength, 
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nor renewed their garrifons. It (hould feem that fhe 
wanted to humble her new fubjects, whom (he thought 
not fo fubmiffive as might be wilbed, and to perpetuate 
her authority by expofing them, to repeated misfortunes. 
She proceeded flill further ; and to prevent Pbrtâgai 
from having any refources in itfelf, me leized upon its in- 
habitants, and Tent them to Italy, Flanders, and other 
countries where (he was at war. 

v Notwithfia'nding this, the fcale continued even- for a 
long time, and the fuccefs was various on both fides. 
Nor is this in the leaft furprifing. The Portuguese, on 
their arrival in India, had nothing- to encounter at fca 
but a fe\v> weak veffels, ill built, ill armed, and ill defend* 
ed ; . nothing by land but effeminate men, voluptuous 
princes, and daftardly flaves : whereas, thofe who came 
to wreft the fceptre of Afia out of their hands, had vef- 
fels to board of the fame con ft ruction as their own ; regu- 
lar fortreffes to affault, and Europeans to conquer and. 
fubdue, who were grown haughty by a long feries of vic- 
tories, and by being the founders of an immenfe empire. 

The time was now come, when the Portuguese were to 
expiate their perfidy, their robberies, and their cruelties: 
and the prediction of one of the kings, of Perfia was ful- 
filled, who aflong an ambaffador juft arrived at Goa, how 
many governors his mailer had beheaded fince the efta- 
blifhment of his power in Imiia ? received for anfwer, 
" None at all.'* " Sd much the worfe," replied the 
monarch ; " his authority cannot be of long duration in 
" a country where fo many ads of outrage and barbarity 
" are committed." 

It does not however appear, in the icourfe of this war» 
that the Hollanders pofteffed that daring ramnefs, that 
unfhaken intrepidity, which had marked the enterprises 
of the Portugiiefe ; but there was a confiftency and unre- 
mitting perseverance obfervable in all frheir defigns. Often 
repulfed, but never difcouraged, they renewed their at- 
tacks with frefh forces, and with better concerted mea- 
fures. They never expofed themfelves to the' hazard of 
a total defeat. If, in any engagement, their (hips had 
fuffered, they retreated ; and as their confiant objeâ was 
never to lofe fight of their commercial intereft, the van- 
quiihed fleet, while it wasiepairing on the coafts belong- 
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ing to fome of the Indian princes, purchafed merchandize 
there, and returned to Holland. By this method the 
company acquired à new fund, which enabled them to 
undertake frefh enterprifes. If the Hollanders did not 
always perform great actions, they nevtfr attempted ufe ? 
lefs ones. They had neither the pride nor the vain-glory 
of the Portuguefe, who had frequently engaged in war, 
rather perhaps through the love of fame than of power* 
The Hollanders fteadily purfued their firft plan, without 
fufferirig themfelves to be diverted from it either by mo- 
tives of revenge, or ruinous projects of conqueft. \ 

In the year 1 601 they endeavoured, and, in 1607 they' 
renewed,' the attempt, to open a communication with the 
ports belonging to the vaft empire of China, which at 
that time was cautious of admitting ftrangers. * The Por- 
tuguefe found means, by bribery and the intrigues of 
their miffionaries, to get the Hollanders excluded. They 
refolved to extort by force what they could not obtain 
by treaty, and determined to intercept the veflels belong- 
ing to the Chinefe. This piratical proceeding aid not 
anfwer their expectations. A Portuguefe fleet failed 
from Macao to attack the pirates who thought proper to 
retire. The inequality of their numbers, the impofîibilîty 
of refitting in-feas where they had no fhelter, and the 
fear of difgràcing their nation in the eyes of a great em- 
pire, whofe good opinion it was their intereft to preferve ; 
all thefe confidcrations determined them to decline the 
fight : but this was only for a fhort time. 

Some years after, the Hollanders laid fiege to a plarc, 
of the importance of which they had gained information. 
The.enterprife did not fucceed; but as they never loft: 
any advantage that could be obtained by their armament?, 
they fent that which they had employed againft Macao to 
form a colony in the Pifcadore ifles. 1 hefe are rocks 
♦where no water is to be had in dry feafons, and no pro- 
venons at any time. Thefe inconveniencies were not 
counterbalanced by any folid advantages, becaufe the 
people of the neighbouring continent were forbidden, on 
. the fevereft penalties, to hold any correfpondence wkh ftran- 
gers who might become dangerous fo near the coafts. 
The Hollanders had determined to abandon a fettlement 
which they defpaired of making ufeful, when, in the 

Vel.L H 
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year 1624, they were invited to fix at Formofa, and 
had affurancea given them that the Chinefe merchants 
would be allowed full liberty to go there and trade with 
them. 

The Hollanders Thts ifland, though it lies bppofite 
form a fcttlement to the province of Fokien, at. the dif- 
at Formofa. tance of only thirty leagues from the 

coaft, was not fubjeét to the dominion 
of the Chinefe, whofe genius does not incline them to con- 
queft, and who, through a humane and ill-judged policy» 
would rather fuffer a decreafe of population, than trans- 
plant their fupernumerary fubje&s to the neighbouring 
countries. Formofa was found to be a hundred and thirty 
or forty leagues in circumference. Its inhabitants, to 
judge from their manners and appearance, feemed to be 
defcended from the Tartars in the moft northern part of 
Afia : and probably found their way through the country 
of Corea. They lived chiefly by riming and hunting» 
and fcarce wore any covering. 

The Hollanders, having, without difficulty, informed 
themfelves of every particular that prudence fuggefted, 
thought it moft advifable to fix their feulement on a fmall 
ifland that lay contiguous to the larger one. This fitua- 
tion afforded them three confiderable advantages ; an eafy 
defence, if hatred or jealoufy mould incline their neigh- 
bours to moleft them ; the convenience of a harbour 
formed by the two iflands ; and the facility of maintain- 
ing a fafe communication with China during the mon- 
foons : advantages which they could not have found in 
, any other pofition they might have chofem 

The new colony infenfibly gained ftrcngth without 
attracting any notice, till it rofe at once to a degree of 
confequence that aftonifhed all Afia. r t\m unexpected 
profperity was owing to the conqueft of China by the 
Tartars. Thus it is that torrents enrich the vallies with 
the flores they carry down from the defolated mountains* 
Above a hundred thoufand Chinefe, who refolved not to 
fubmit to the conqueror,* fled for refuge to Formofa. 
They brodght along with them that induftry which is 
peculiar to their character, the manner of cultivating rice 
and fugar, and attracted an infinite number of veffelt 
from their own nation* In a (hart time the ifland became 
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the centre of all the correfpondence that was carried on 
between Java, Siam, the Philippine iflands, China, Japan, 
and other countries ; and in a few years was con fide red as 
the m oft confiderable mart in India. The Hollanders 
flattered themfelves with the profpeft of ftill greater ad- 
vantages, when fortune deceived their expectations. 

A Chinefe, named Equam, of obfeure birth, whofe 
turbulent difpofition had made him turn pirate, had at- 
tained, by the fupcriority of his talents, to the rank of 
high-admiral. He defended his country againil the 
Tartars for a confiderable time, but feeing his mailer 
obliged to fubmit, he endeavoured to make terms fdr 
himielf with the conquerors. He was decoyed to Pekin, 
where he was feized, and condemned by the ufurper to 
perpetual imprifonment, in which he is fuppofed to have 
died of poifon. Coxinga faved himfelf on board his 
father's fleet, vowed eternal enmity to the oppreflbrs of 
his family and country, and concluded that he ihould be 
able to take the fevered revenge upon them, by making 
himfelf mailer of Formofa. He made a defcent upon it, 
and the minifter Hambroeck was taken prifoner in the 
attack. 

Hambroeck, being appointed with fome other prifonera 
to be fent to the fort of Zealand to prevail with his coun- 
trymen to capitulate, called to mind the example of 
Regulus ; lie exhorted them to be Arm, and ufed every 
argument to perfuade them, that if they ftrenuouily per- 
fevered, they would oblige the enemy to retire. The 
garrifon being aware that this generous man would, on 
his return to the camp, fall a facrifice to lus magnanimity, 
ufed their utmoft efforts to detain him. Their remon- 
trances were- feconded by the tendereft folicitations of 
two of his daughters, who were in the citadel. His ,, 
anfwer was, ** 1 have pledged my honour to return to my 
" confinement: I hold royfelf obliged to perform my 
" promife, *My memory (hall never be fullied with the 
«* reproach, that, out of regard to my own fsfety, I was 
*' the caufe of feverer treatment, or perhaps of death, to 
" the companions of my misfortune." After this. heroic 
fpeech, he calmly returned to the Chinefe camp, and the 
fiege began. 

Notwithstanding the fortifications were in a bad condi- 

• Ha - 
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tion, and the fort ill-ftored with ammunitioa and provi- 
fions ; notwithstanding the garrifon was weak, and the 
iuccours fent ta attack the enemy had retreated with dif- 
gracc, Coyet the governor made an obftinate defence. In 
the beginning of the year 1662, being forced to capitu- 
late, he repaired to Batavia, where his fuperiors had re- 
courfe to thofe iniquitous flate intrigues which are fre*- 
quentry pra&ifed in ' all governments. They degraded 
him, in order to prevent any fufpicion that the lofs of Co 
important a fettlement had been owing to their own folly . 
or negligence. The attempts made to recover it proved un- 
fuccelsful j and the Hollanders were at lad reduced to the 
•lieceffity of carrying on a trade with -Canton on the fame 
conditions, and under the fame reftriefcions as other nations. 
It may appear fomèwhat Angular, that iincc the year 
1683, when/ Formofa fell under the dominion of China, 
no' Europeans have ever attempted to form any -fettle- 
ment there, upon the fame conditions at lead, as that of * 
the Portuguese at Macao. But befides that the fufpicious 
temper of the nation to which- that ifland belongs, gives- 
no room to expëÔ fuch an indulgence . from them, one 
may venture to pronounce that fuch an enterprife would 
be a bad one. Formofa was a place of importance only 
' {q long, as the Japanefe had a communication with it and 
fo ldng as its produce was allowed a free importation into 
Japan. , , 

Trade of the ThIs empire of Japan had given re- 
Hollanders to fuge in the year 1600 to fome Hollanders 
Japan, who had been fhipwrecked on the- ifland 

of Bango : but it was -not till 1609, ***** 
k received fome fhips of the Dutch Eaft India company. 
About a century before this, the government of Japan 
had been changed. A magnanimous people had been 
'made furious by a tyrant. Taycofama, who from a fol- 
dier became a general, and from a general an emperor, 
had ufurpêd the whole power, and abolifhed all the rights 
6f the people. Having ftripped the Dairo of the little 1 
rémois of his authority, he had reduced all the petty \ 
princes of the country under his fubje&ion. Tyranny is \ 
arrived at its height, when it eftablifhes defpotifm by law. ' 
Taycofama went ftill further, and confirmed it by fangui-^ 
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nary laws* His civil leg i flat ion was actually a code of 
criminal profecutions, exhibiting nothing but fcaflblds, 
punifhments,. criminals, and executioners. 

The Japanefe, alarmed at this profpect of flavery, had 
recourfe to arms. Torrents of blood were flied through- 
out the empire : and though liberty might be fuppofed to 
be fuperior in courage to tyranny, the latter triumphed 
over it, and became flill more ferocious, when animated 
by the fpirit of revenge. An* inquifkion, public as well 
as private, difmayed the citizens : they became fpies, in- 
formers, ace u fers, and enemies to each other. An error 
in the adminiftratiort of the police, was conftrued. into a '"* 
crime againft the ftate ; and an unguarded expreffion waa 
ma4e high-.treafon. Profecution anumed the character of * 
legiflation. Three fucceffive generations were doomed to 
welter in their own blood; and rebel parents gave birth 
to a proscribed pofterity. 

During a whole century, Japan refembled a dungeon 
filled with criminals, or. a place of execution. The 
throne» which was raifed upon the ruins of the altar, was; 
furrounded with gibbets. The fubje&s were become 
a» cruel as their tyrant. They fought, with a Étrange 
avidity, to proeurc death, by committing crimes which, 
were readily fuggelied, under a defpotic government. . 
For. want of executioners, they punifhed themTelves for 
tie lofs of liberty, or revenged themfelvts of tyranny, by 
putting an end to their own exigence. To enable them» 
to fece death, and to aflsft them in. fufrering it, they de- 
tiyed new courage from that fyftem of Chr2tiauity which» 
the Portuguefe had introduced among them. 

The oppreflions the Japanefe laboured under, afforded 
an opportunity for the profeflbrs of this new worinip to 
make numerous .profely tes. The miffionaries who preach/, 
ed a fuffering religion, were liftened to with attention. 
In vain did the doctrine of Confucius try to gain recep- 
tion among a people who bordered upon China. Thia 
doctrine was too fimpie and too rational for inlanders, 
whofe imagination, naturally reftlefs, was dill more heat-, 
ed by the cruelties of the government. Some erroneous 
tenets of Chriitianity, which bore a considerable affinity 
to thofe of the Budzoifts, and the penances, equally en- 
joined by the two fyftems, procured the Portuguefe mi£- 
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fionaries feveral profelytes. But, fetting afide this re- 
femblance, the Japanefe would have chofen to embrace 
Chriflianity, merely from a motive of hatred to the 
prince. 

If the new religion was dîfcountenanced at court, it 
could not fail to meet with a favourable reception in the 
families of the dethroned princes. It added -frelh fuel to 
their refentment : they were fond of a ft range God whom 
the tyrant did not love. Taycofama ruled with a rod of 
iron, and perfecuted the Chriftians as enemies to the 
ftate. He profcribed the do&rines imported from Eu- 
rope, and mis profcription made them ftrike the deeper 
root. Piles were kindled, and millions of victims threw 
themfelves into the flames. The emperors of Japan tran- 
scended thofe of Rome, in the art of persecuting the 
Chriftians. During the fpace of forty years, the f&tfblds 
were ftained with the innocent blood of martyrs. This 
proved the feed of Çhriftianity, and, at the fame time, of 
ledit ion. Near forty thoufand Chriftians, in the kingdom 
or province of A rima, took up arms, in the name, and 
for the name of Chrift ; and defended themfelves with 
fuch fury*, that not a (ingle perfon furvived the {laughter 
occafioned by perfecution. 

The navigation, trade, and factories, of the Portuguefe 
had fuftàfned themfelves during this great crifis. The 
government and the people had, however, for a long 
time, been diflatisfied with them : they had incurred the 
fufpicion of adminiftration, by their ambition, by their 
intrigues, and, perhaps, by their fecret confpiracies ; and 
had rendered themfelves odious to the people, by their 
avarice, their pride, and their treachery. Bat as the 
habit of purchafmg the mercantile articles they brought, 
was now become general, and that thefe goods could not be 
obtained through any other channel, they were not ex- 
cluded from Japan till the end of the year 1638, when 
oh er merchants were in a fit nation to fupply their place* 

The Hollanders, who had for fome time entered into 
competition with them, were not involved in the difgrace. 
As thefe republicans had never mown themfelves ambiti- 
ous of interfering with the government ; as they had fuf- 
fered their artillery to be employed againft the Chriftians ; 
as they were at war with the profcribed nations ; as their 
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ftrength was not thoroughly known, and they appeared 
to he referred» pliant, modeft, and entirely devoted to 
commerce ; they * were tolerated ; though, at the fame 
time, they were fubje&ed to great reftraints. .Three years 
after, whether it were that they became actuated by the 
(pint of intrigue and dominion, or, which is more proba- 
ble, that no conduce whatever could prevent the Japanefe 
from harbouring fufpicions, they were deprived pf the li« 
berty and the privileges they enjoyed. 

Ever fince the year 1641, they have been confined to 
the artificial iiland of Difnia, raifed in the harbour of 
Nanga&que, and which has a communication with the 
city bridge. As foon as they arrive, their (hips are (trip- 
led, and their powder, muikets, fwords, guns, and even 
rudder, carried afhore. In this kind of imprifonment, 
they are treated with a degree of contempt which is be- 
yond conception ;. and can tranfaâ no buunefs, but with 
commiflaries appointed to regulate the price and the quan- 
tity of their merchandize. It is impoflible, that the tame- 
ncls with which they have endured this treatment more 
than a century, mould not have leflened them iu the eyes 
of a nation that is witnefs of it ; and that the love of gain 
mould have produced fuch an extreme infenfibility to in- 
fults, without tarnifhing their character. 

European cloths, filks, printed linens, fugar, woods for 
dying, and fome (pices, chiefly pepper and cloves, are 
the articles carried to Japan. The ordinary returns were 
vet y confiderable at the time that an indefinite liberty of 
trade was allowed. When it was fubje&ed to reftri&ions, 
no more than three mips were annually fitted out for Ba- 
tavia, and thefe were foon, reduced to two. Since the 
laft twelve years, there are even but one or two trifling 
cargoes fent alternately, whether it be, that the buyer 
has infilled upon this diminution, or whether the feller 
may .have been led to it by the little benefit arifing from 
this commerce. According to regulations made, all the 
articles together do not produce more than one million one 
hundred thoufand livres Z+5&$jkfi*' 8d«] » hut although 
thefe regulations may not pofubly be put rigoroufly in 
force, fiill it is affirmed, that the profit does not exceed 
fifty thoufand livres [2083I. 6s. 8d.] It would be more 
confiderable, if the Dutch were not obliged to fend an- 
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nually to the capital of the empire,, an *mbafîador loaded 
with prefenta. The payments are made with the' belt 
fort of copper in the world, which is çonfumed in Ben- 
gal, on the coait of Coromandel, and at Surat : they are 
alfo made with camphire, which is- ufed in Europt, after 
it has been purified at Amfterdam. 

The agents of the company are more fortunate than 
the company they ferve. By a kind of hofpkality pecu- 
liar to Japan, courtezans are given to them immediately on 
their arrival, whom they may keep till they go away 
again. Thefe girls are not only devoted to their pleafures, 
but alfo contribute to make their fortunes ; fince it is* 
through their means, that the tortoife-fhell, of which the 
Japanefe fabricate their mod efteemed jewels, is introdu- 
ced into the country \ as like wife the camphire of Suma- 
tra, which being naturally perfect enough not to Hand in 
need of the operation of fire, is thought worthy to ber 
employed- as incenfe. 

They receive in exchange a very pure kind of gold, 
which, as well as the merchandize,, paflès through thé 
hands of their raiftreflès, whofe fkill and probity in this- 
double negotiation are equally attefted. 

The trade o£ the Chinefc, who r except the Hollanders, 
are the only foreigners admitted* into the empire, is not 
more extenfive than their», a*id fubje&ed to the fame re- 
ftri&ione. Ever fince the year 1688, they* are confined 
during the continuance of the fale ai their goods, with- 
out the watts .of Nangafeque, in a kind of prKbn, whichr 
is divided into feverai huts, furreuniled witb a pali&de, 
and) defended by a good ditch, and a guard placed at 
every avenue. Thefe precautions have beer* taken, i» 
conkquence of adifcovery, that fome works in favour of 
Chriftianity had been fold, together with books of philo- 
fophy and molality. The European miffionaries had or- 
« dered fome people of Canton to circulate thenv ; and the 
defire of gain betrayed them into a piece of chicanery, 
which has been feverely puniftied. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that thofe who have changed 
the ancient government of the country into the moft ar- 
bitrary tyranny upon earth, woufa look upon all inter- 
course with ftraftgers as dangerous to their authority* 
There is the more reafon for this conje&ure, as the inha- , 
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bftants are all forbidden, on pain of death, to go out their 
country. This rigorous ediél is become the fundamental 
maxim of the empire. 

Thus the inhuman policy of the ftate has deprived it t>f 
the only means of acquiring a milder temper, by foftening 
the national character. The Japanefe, fiery as his climate* 
,and reftlefs as the ocean that furrotuids him, required, that 
the utmoft fcope mould be given to his a&ivily which 
could only be doue by encouraging a briflc trade. To 
prevent tne neceflity of reftraining liim by punifhments, 
it was requifite to keep him in exercife by confiant 
labour, and to allow his vivacity an uninterrupted ca- 
reer abroad, when it was in danger of kindling the flame* 
©f feditfon at home. That energy of mind which has 
degenerated into fanaticifm, would have been improved 
into induftry ; contemplation would* have changed into 
a&ion ; and the fear of puniihment into the love of plea- 
fure. That hatred of life which torments the Japanefe, 
while he is enflaved, oppreffed, and kept in continuai ' 
fears by the rigour of the laws, againft which, he is per- 
petually ftruggling, would have given way to the fpirit of 
curiofity, that would have induced him to traverfe the 
ocean, and viiit foreign nations. By a frequent changé 
of place aad climate, he would infenfib'Ty have altered his 
manners, opinions, aqd characters ; and this alteration 
would have been as fortunate for him,, as it is for the gene- 
rality of people.** What he might have loft by this inter- 
courfe as a citizen, he would have gained as a man : but 
the Japanefe are become tygers, under the fcotfrge of their/ 
tyrants. % 

Whatever may be faid in praife of the Spartans, the 
Egyptians, and other diftinéfc nations* who have owed 
, their fuperior ftrength, grandeur, and permanency* to the 
ftate of feparation in which they kept themfelyes, man- 
kind has received no benefit from thefe folitary inftitutiona. 
On the contrary; the fpirit of intercourse ifi ufeful to all 
nations, as it promotçs a mutual communication of their 
productions and knowledge. In 1 a word, if it were ufe- 
lefs or pernicious to fome particular people, it was necef- 
fary for the Japanefe. By commerce, they would have 
become enlightened in China, civilized iu India, and di» 
vefted of all their prejudices among the Europeans* 
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The Moluccas fub- The Dutch had the good fortune 
mit to the Dutch. to meet with refources which indem- 
nified them for the lofs they had fuf- 
tained at Japan. They had not yet entered into com- 
merce with thefe, the mod remarkable iflands in the tor- 
rid zone, when they attempted to fecure to themfelves the 
trade, of the Moluccas. The Portuguefe, who had long 
been in pofleffion of them, were obliged to (hare their ad- 
vantages with their matters, the Spaniards ; and, at length, 
to give up the trade almoft entirely to them» The two 
nations, divided in their interefts, and perpetually at war 
with each other, becaufe the government bad neither lei- 
fure nor {kill to remove their mutual antipathy, joined to 
oppofe the fubjects of the United Provinces. The latter, 
affifted by the natives of the country, who had not yet 
learned to fear or hate them, by degrees gained the fupe- 
riority. The ancient conquerors were driven out about 
the year 162 1 ; and their place was fupplied by others 
equally rapacious, though lefs turbulent, and more en- 
lightened. 

As foon as the Dutch had eftablifhed themfelves firmly 
at, the Moluccas, they endeavoured to get the exclufive 
trade of fpices into their own hands : an advantage which 
the nation they had juft expelled had never been able to 
procure. They fkilfully availed themfelves both of the 
forts they had taken by florm, and of thofc they had im- 
prudently been fuffered to ereâ, to draw the- kings of 
Ternate and Tidor, who were mailers of this Archipe- 
lago, into their fcheme. Thefe princes found themfelves 
obliged to confent, that the clove and nutmeg trees 
fhould be rooted up in the ifianda that were {till under their 
dominion. The firft of thefe fceptered {laves, in confi- 
deration of this great facrifice, received a pen (ion of 
70,950 Kvres [2956I. 5s.] 5 and thejother, one of about 
13,200 [549U] A garrifon of feven hundred men was 
appointed to fecure the performance of this treaty : and 
to fo low an ebb is the power of thefe kings reduced by 
war, tyranny, and misfortunes, that thefe forces would 
be more than furBcient to keep them in this ftate of de- 
pendence, if it were not neceflary to have an eye upon 
the Philippine iflands, whofe vicinity conftantly occafipns 
fome alarm. Although the inhabitants be prohibited 
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from carrying on any navigation, and that no foreign 
nation be admitted among them, the Dutch trade there 
is in a languifhing ftate, as they have no means of ex- 
change, nor any filver but what they carry over to pay 
their troops, their agents, and the pen fions. This ad- 
miniftration, deducting the (mail profits, cofts the com- 
pany 154,000 livres [641 6L 13a. 4<J.] per annum. 

The tree that bears the clove, looks like the birch- 
tree ; and its bark is thin and fmooth, like that of the 
beech. Its trunk, which is compofed of an exceeding, 
hard wood, does not rife to any height, but divides itfelf 
into feveral principal branches, the boughs of which are 
covered with leaves and flowers in the month of March. 
The leaves are always placed oppofite to -each other, 
dotted, fmooth, and not ferrated, almoft refembling, in 
form and confidence, thofe of the laurel. The flowers, 
difpofed in a corymbus terminalis, have each of them a 
long quadrified calix, which bears as many white petals, 
and a great number of (lamina. The piftil enclofed at 
the bottom of this calix, becomes, along with it, an ovi- 
form fruit, filled up with a tingle kernel, and known by 
the name of the mother -clove. This fame calix, gathered 
before the unfolding of the petals, and the fecundation of 
the piftil, is, properly fpeaking, the clove; the gather- 
ing of which is the principal object of the cultivation of 
the clove tree ; which begins m October, and ends in 
February. When the cloves have acquired- a reddifh caft, 
and a certain degree of firmnefs, they are made to fall 
from the tree, by the help- of long reeds, or by ftrongly 
making the branches, and are received into large cloths, 
or upon the ground, after it has been fwept clean. They 
are afterwards expofed, for a few days, to fmoke, upon* 
hurdles covered with large leaves. This fumigation, to 
which the heat of a ftove might, perhaps, be fubftituted 
with advantage, is followed, by drying the cloves in the 
fun : this operation is thought to be completed, when, 
upon railing with the nail part of the outward covering of 
the clove, the infide difplays a beautiful red colour. 

The clove tree requires a rich and fertile foil. Its- 
growth is aflifted, by giving it room, and by pulling up 
the weeds and (hrubs that&oot out in its neighbourhood». 
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» 

This circumftance has given occafion to fome travellers to 
fay, that it attracted to itfelf all the nutritious juice» of 
the foil it fprings from. If it were left to itfelf, it would 
rife to a confiderable height ; but a low item, fending off 
branches at its origin, is preferred, for the facility of 
gathering the fruit. 

The cloves which- have been left upon the tree» con- 
tinue growing till they are half an inch thick. They are 
then fit for germination, provided they be immediately 
put into the ground ; and they produce the clove tree, 
which dowers only at the end of eight or nine years. . 
Thefe fruits, or mother-cloves, though inferior to the 
common fort, are not without their *alue. The Dutch 
preferve them in fugar ; and, in voyages, eat them after 
meals, to promote digeftion ; or make ufe of them, as art 
agreeable remedy for the fcurvy. 

The clove, to be in perfection, muft be full- fi zed, 
heavy, oily, and eafily broken ; of a fine fmell, and a 
hot aromatic tafte, fo as almoii to burn the throat : it 
fhould make the fingers fmart when handled, and leave 
a greafy moifture upon them when preffed. The princi- 
pal ufe of it is for culinary purpofes. In fbme parts of 
Europe, and in India particularly, it is fo much prized, 
that it is thought to be an indifpenfible ingredient in al« 
mod every kind of nourimment* It is there put into food, 
liquors, wines ; and enters likewife into the compofition of 
perfumes. It is little ufed in medicine ; but there is an oil 
extracted from it, which is in confiderable repute» 

The company have allotted the inhabitants of Am- 
boyna four thoufand parcels of land ; on each of which 
they were, at firft allowed, and, about the year 1720, 
compelled to plant a hundred and twenty-five trees, a- 
mounting, in the whole, to five Hundred thoufand. Each 
tree yields annually, on an average, upwards of two pounds 
of cloves ; and, confequently, the collective produce muft 
weigh more than a million* 

The cultivator is paid with the fpecic that is conftantly 
returned to the company, and with fome blue and un- 
bleached cottons which are brought from CoromandeL 
This fmall trade might, in fome meafure, have been in- 
creafed, if the inhabitants of Amboyna, and the fmall 
jflands that depend upon it, would have attended to the 
culture of pepper and indigo, which has been tried with 
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fuccefs. , Miferable as thcfc iflanders arc, they ftffl remain 
in a ftate of indolence, bccaufe they have not been tempt- 
ed by an adequate reward for their labours. 

The admimftration is fomewhat different in the iflands 
of Banda, which are thirty leagues diftant from Am- 
boyna. There are five of thefe iflands ; two of which are 
uncultivated,- and almoft uninhabited : and the other 
. three claim the diftinction of being the only iflands in the 
world that produce the nutmeg. 

The nutmeg-tree, in its fize and foliage, refembles the 
pear-tree. Its trunk, which is not high, is covered, as 
'- well as the branches, with a fmooth, afh-coloured bark. 
. It s leaves, alternately difpofed, are oval, fharp-pointed, 
green on the upper furface, whitifh on the lower, and, 
when bruifed, aiffufe an aromatic fmell. The flowers, 
\ the botanical characters of which have not yet been fuf- 
ficiently obferved, are fucceeded by the fruit, which is 
cohered with an external green covering, fimilar in its form 
to that of the common walnut, but more flcfhy, and full 
of juice. This external covering, when grown ripe, ac- 
quires a deep yellow colour ; and, as it opens, difcovers an 
internal membranous coat, of a beautiful red colour, flit 
through in different places, and known by the name of 
mace, which lies immediately over the thin and brittle 
(hell that enclofes the nigmeg. This is the time to gather 
it, otherwife the mace would get loofe, and the nutmeg 
would lofe that oil which preferves it, and in which its 
excellence confifts. The nutmegs that are gathered be- 
fore they are perfectly ripe, are preferved in vmegâr or fu- 
gar, and are admired only in A fia. 

It is nine months before the fruit comes to perfection. 1 
After it is gathered, the outer rind is dripped off, and the 
mace feparated from it, which is laid in the fun to dry. 
The nuts require more preparation. They are fpread up- 
on hurdles, or dried for fix weeks by a flow fire, in fheds 
erected for that purpofe. They are then feparated from 
the (hell, and thrown into lime-water, which is a necef- 
fary precaution» to preferve them from worms* 

The nutmeg diners in goodnefs, according to the age 
of the tree, the foil, the expofition, and method of cul- 
ture. This tree,, contrary to the clove, delights in a 
damp foil, overgrown with -weeds, and even fhadcd by 
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large trees, provided it be not ftifled by them. Under 
their fhelter it thrives very well, and bears the colds 
which are fometimes felt on the tops of the mountains. 
The round nutmeg is preferred to that which is oblong, 
though they are only different conformations of the fame 
fruit. That fruit is more particularly efteemed which is 
frefti, moid, heavy, of a good fmell, and an agreeable 
though bitter flavour, and which yields an oily juice upon 
being pricked. The immoderate ufe of this fpice brings 
on paroxyfms of madnefs, and fometimes occafions death. 
In proper quantities, it facilitates digeftion, expels wind» 
flrengthens the bowels, and (lops the dyfentery. The 
congealed oil which is drawn by expreifion from the nut- 
megs rejected at the market, and that which is furnifhed 
by the mace, are ufed externally in diforders of the nerv- 
ous fyftem. 

A wild kind of clove-tree is found at Amboyna, which 
differs from the former, in growing to a greater height, in 
having its leaves much longer, and its matrices very ob- 
long, rough upon the furface, and of a difagreeable tafte. 
The iflands of Banda furnifh alfo five or fix fpecies of 
wild nutmeg-trees, which the Dutch have neglected to de-, 
ftroy, becaufe the fruit they bear, being but flightly aro* 
matic, and of no value in trade, is merely an object of cu- 
riofity. 

- If we except this, valuable fpice, the iflands of Banda, 
like all the Moluccas, are barren to a dreadful degree» 
What they produce in fuperHuities, they want in necef- 
faries. The land will not bring forth any kind of corn : 
and the pith of the fago ferves the natives-of the country 
inftead of bread. 

As this food will not be fufficient for the Europeans 
who fettle in the. Moluccas,, they are allowed to fetch pro- 
vifion8 from Java, Macaffar, or the extremely fertile ifland 
of Bali. The company itfelf carries fome merchandize 
to Banda. 

This is the only fettlement in the eaft Indies that can 
be confidered as an European colony i becaufe it is the 
only one where the Europeans are proprietors of lands. 
The company, finding that the inhabitants of Banda 
were favage, cruel, and treacherous, becaufe they were 
impatient under their yoke, refoUcd to exterminate them*. 
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Their pofleffions were divided among the white people, 
who got Haves from fomc of the neighbouring iflanda to 
cultivate the landç. Thefe white people are tor the mod 
part creolea, or malcontents» who have quitted the fer- 
vice of the company. In the fmall ifle of Rofmging, 
there are likewiie feveral banditti, whom the laws have 
branded with difgrace, and young men of abandoned prin- 
ciples, whofe families wanted to get rid of them : fo that 
Banda is called the " ifland of correction." Thefe wretches 
live but a ftiort time here : but the other iflands of 
Banda are not much lefs fatal. It is on account of the lofs 
of fo great a number of men, that attempts have been 
made to transfer the culture of the nutmeg to Amboyna ; 
and the company were likewife probably urged to this by 
the two other powerful motives of economy and fecurity. 
But the experiments that have been made have proved un- 
fuccefsful, and matters remain in their former date. 

To fecure exclufively to themfelves the produce of the 
Moluccas, which are, with good reafon, flyled the " gold 
mines" of the company, the Dutch have purfued all the 
means that an enlightened f pi rit of avarice coidd fugged 
to them ; and have been affifted in their defigns by na- 
ture. 

The earthquakes, which are frequent and dreadful in 
thefe latitudes, render the navigation dangerous. They 
fwallow up every year banks of fand in thefe feas, and 
form pew ones in their dead. Thefe revolutions, the fre- 
quency and effects of which are exaggerated by pokey, 
mud of courfe keep at a diftance the foreign navigator, 
who is in want of the neceflary affiftance to guide his (hip 
with fafety. 

This firil circumftance in favour of an exclufive trade, 
is ftrengthened by another, perhaps dill more efficacious» 
During a confiderable part of the year, the (hips driven 
off by winds and oppotite currents, cannot land at the Mo- 
luccas $ and are therefore obliged to wait for the favour- 
able feafon facceejlrng thefe tempeduous times. But at 
this period, a number of experienced and vigilant guar da 
coadas take poffeffion of this ocean, now become quiet» 
in order to keep off or feize upon all the (hips that may 
have been brought there by the allurement of gain. 

It is in thefe calm feafons that the governors of Am* 
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fcoyna and Banda are employed in going over' the ifiands, 
in 4 which the company, at the fir ft dawn of their power, 
destroyed all their fpiccs. The odious bufinefe they are 
engaged in obligee them to maintain a perpetual ftruggle 
with the liberality of nature, and to eut up the trees 
wherever they fprout. They are forced to renew their 
expeditions every year, becaufe the earth, rebelling againft 
the hands that fay it watte, feems obftinatery to ftrlve 
againft the wkkednefs of men ; and becaufe the nutmeg 
and the clove, fpringing up afrefh under the knife that ex- 
tirpates them, deceive that cruel fpirit of rapacionfnefs* 
which is an enemy to every thing that does not grow fo> 
itfelf. Thefe abominable excursions begin and end with 
fefti vais, the particulars of which would. make a man of 
the leaft fealing (h udder, if I could prevail upon myfelf to- 
mention them. 

The intent of all civil and religious feftivals, from their 
firft inftitution down to our times, either in the huts of 
the favage, or in civilized towns, is to renew the remem* 
brance of fome favourable period, or fome fortunate event r 
and they are each of them marked with their peculiar cha- , 
ra&ers. The prieft ufhers in the day with the ringing of 
his bells ; he opens the gates of his temple; he rummons 
the citizens to the, foot of the altar ; he arrays himfelf in 
his mod fumptuous garments ; he raifes his hands towards 
heaven ; he implores his mercy for the future, and expref- 
fes his gratitude for the paft, in fongs of gladnefs* On> 
going out of the temple, the civil feftival begins, and joy 
is displayed under another afpect. The tribunals of jus- 
tice are (hut. The noife whieh is no longer heard in the 
ihops, breaks forth in the ftreets and public places. The 
found of mufk invites to the fprightly dance, in which 
perfons of both fexes and of various ages mix together. 
The ordinary ftridnefs o£ parents is relaxed; and wine 
flows abundantly on all (idea. At length the abfence of 
the fun is fupplied by illuminations, which reftore to plea- 
fure that freedom that the light of the day feemed to pre- 
clude. With what impatience are not thefe days of pub- 
lic rejoicing expected ? They are talked of long before 
they arrive ; and become the general topic of converfation 
. for a long time after they have been celebrated. Thus ft 
ie, that S the people be wretched; they are made to for- 
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get their daily afflictions ; if they be happy, thus it is that 
their affe&ion for the authors of their felicity is redoubled; 
and that the fpark of enthufiafm is kept alive, either by 
the remembrance of the good Sovereigns by whom they 
have been governed heretofore, or by the recollection of 
the brave and virtuous anceftors from whom they are de- 
scended. It mould fcem, however, that at the Moluccas, 
the feftivals inftitnted hy the Dutch have had no other 
view, but tp perpetuate the memory of the atrocious ads 
they have* committed, and to cheriih the fentiment of ven- 
geance in the heart. It is only under the empire of de-, 
nions, that feftivals (hould be gloomy : but ftich is the 
averfion of man for labour, that the people delight in all 
kinds of feftivals, whether they be meUncholy or cheer* 
ful. 

The Dutch, in order that they might the more effec- 
tually grafp, in precefs of time, the monopoly of the fpice» 
trade» have formed two fettlements, one at Timor, the 
other at Celebes. 

Tite firft of thefe iflands is fixty The Dutch form 
leagues long, and from fifteen to eiehteeii a feulement at 
broad. It is divided into feveral fave- Timor. 
reigntie8 ; in which there are numbers , 
of Portuguefe. Thefe conquerors, who at their firft ar- 
rival in India had advanced with the utmoft intrepidity and 
moil amazing celerity, and had purfued a . long and dan- 
gerous career with a rapidity which nothing could ftop ;. 
who were fo well accuftomed to ads of heroifm, that they 
performed the moft arduous enterprises with eafe ; thefe 
conquerors, I fay, when they were attacked byythe 
Dutch, at the time that their whole empire, groypn too 
large and tottering under its own weight, was tumbling 
to ruin on all fides, difplayed. none of thefe virtues which 
have laid the foundation of their power. When they were 
difpoflefled of a fort, driven out of a kingdom, or difperf- 
ed in confequence of a defeat, they mould have fought an 
afylum among, their brethren» and (hould have rallied under 
ftandards that had hitherto been, invincible $ either to put 
a ftop to the progrefs of the enemy, or to recover their 
fettlements : but To far were they from forming a resolu- 
tion fo generous, that they folicited fome employment, dr 
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penfion, from thofe very Indian princes whom they had 
lb often infulted. Thofe who had coptra&ed a habit of 
effeminacy and idlenefs above tiys. reft, retreated to Timor, 
which, being a poor Wand, where no works of induit ry 
were carried on, would fcreen them, they thought, from 
the purfuit of an enemy intent upon ufeful conquefts. 
They were however deceived In the year 1613 they 
were driven from (he town of Cupan by the Dutch, who 
found a fort there, which they have ever fince garrifoned 
with fifty men* The company fends forne coarfe linens 
there every year, and receives in return, wax, tortoife- 
fhell, fandera wood» and cadiang, a fmall fpecies of bean, ■ 
commonly ufed by the Dutch on {hip-board, by way of 
varying the food of the crew. All thcfe objects employ , 
one or two (loops, which are difpatched from Batavia : 
nothing is either gained or loft by this feulement ; the 
profits juit ajifwer the expences* The Dutch would have 
abandoned Timor long ago, if they had not been appre- 
henfive that fome active nation might fix there, and avail 
themfclves of the opportunities that fituation would give 
them to difturb the trade of the Moluccas. It was the 
fame cautious principles which drew them to Celebes. 

The Dutch make This ifland, which is about a hun- 
themfefves makers dred and thirty leagues in diameter, is 
of Celebes very habitable, though fituatcd in the 

centre of the torrid zone. The heats 
are allayed by copious rains and cooling breezes. The 
inhabitants are the bra veil people in the fouth of Afia ; 
their firft attack is furious ; but, after a conteft of two 
hours, a total want of courage takes place of this extra- 
oardinary impetuofity : the intoxicating fumes of opium, 
which are certainly the caufe of this terrible fury, go off, 
after they have exhaufted their flrength in tranfports that 
approach to madnefs. The kris, which is their favourite 
weapon, is a foot and a half long ; it is fhaped like a po- 
niard, and the blade is ferpentine. They never carry- 
more than one to battle ; but in private quarrels two are 
neceflary ; they parry with that in the left hand, and at- 
tack the adverfary with the other. The wounds made by 
this weapon are very dangerous, and the duel moft com- 
monly ends iii the death of both the combatants. 
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The inhabitants of Celebes are rendered a&ive, indus- 
trious, and robuft, by a rigid education. 'Every hour in 
the day their nurfes rub th*m with oil, or lukewarm wa- 
ter. Thefs repeated un&ions encourage nature to unfold 
ber powers with freedom. They are weaned at an year 
old) an idea prevailing, that if they continued 10 fuck any 
longer, it would hurt their understandings. When they 
are five or fix years old, the male children of any diitino» 
tion are iatrufted to the care of fome relation or friend, 
that their courage may not be weakened by the carcfTes 
of their mothers, and a habit of reciprocal tendernefs. 
They do not return to their families till they have attained 
the age in which the law permits them to marry. 

Here we have, indeed, a fmgular in (lance of civiliza- 
tion among flaves, upon the moft important concern of 
human Kfe. Which of the polifhed nations of Europe hat 
carried the care of education fo far ? Which of us as yet 
thought of fecuring his pofterity from the effects of paren- 
tal fedu&ioa ? The precautions taken at Celebes, which 
would be, ufeful in all ranks, would be particularly necef- 
fary for the children of monarchs. 

Thefe are more exppfed than, others to be tainted with 
that corruption which furrounds them on all fides ; and 
which at once attacks their head and their heart, through 
the medium of all their ienfes. How is it poflible that 
they fhould be affected with the fight of mifery, which 
they are unacquainted with, and never experience ? That 
they fhould be lovers of truth, when their ears have been 
only accuftomed to the accents of flattery ? Admirers of 
virtue, while they are bred in the midft of unworthy flaves, 
who are all eager to extol their propenfities and their in* 
durations ? Patient in adverfity, which they are not al- 
ways exempt from ? Or, how fhould they be refolute in 
dangers to which they are fometimes"expofed, when they 
have been enervated by effeminacy, and continually im- 
prefled with ideas of the importance of their exigence ? 
How is it poflible that they fhould eftimate the fervices they 
receive, or know the value of the blood fpilt for the pre- 
fer vation of their empire, and to enhance the fplendbur of 
their reign, when they have imbibed the fatal prejudice of 
every thing being their due, and ©f its being even too 
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great an honour to die in their caufe ? Strangers to every 
idea of juftice, how is it poflible that they mould not be- 
come the fcoùrge of that portion of the human race, 
whofe happinef* 13 committed to their care ? 

Fortunately thefe corrupt tutors are fooner or later pu- 
nifhed by the ingratitude of their pupils; who, themfelves 
being miferable in the midft of their greatnefs, are all their 
lifetime tormented with a deep fenfe of difguft*, which can- 
not be removed from their palaces* Fortunately the ful-- 
len (Hence of their fubjctte announces to them, from time 
to time,* the hatred they are held in ; and they arc too 
weak to difdàin it. * Fortunately the religious, prejudices 
that have been inftilled into them, rife up and tyrannife 
their confidences. Fortunately, after a life which no mor- 
tal, not even the lowed of their fubje&s, would- accept of, 
if he were fenfible of all the wretchednefs of it, they find 
gloomy perturbation, terror, and dtfpair, attending upon 
their lad moments. 

Formerly the people of Celebes acknowledged no other 
gods- but the fun- and* the moon. They (âcrificed to them 
in the public fquares, having no materials which they 
thought valuable enough to be employed in railing tem- 
ples. According* to ttte creed of thefe iflanders, the fun 
and moon were eternal as well as the heavens, the empire' 
of which they divided between them. Ambition fet them 
at variance. The moon, flying from the fun, mifcarried, and 
was delivered of the earth ; (he was big with feveral obher 
worlds, which me will fucceffively bring forth, but with- 
out violence, in order to repair the lofs of thofe which the 
fire of her conqueror will confume. 

Thefe abfurdities were univerfally received at Celebes : 
but they had not fo determined an influence over either 
the nobles or the people as is found in the religious doc- 
trines of other nations. About two centuries, ago, fome 
Chriftians and Mohammedans having brought their opi- 
nions here, the principal *king of the country took a total 
diflike to the national worfhip. Alarmed at the terrible 
cataftrophe with which he was equally threatened by both 
$he new fyftems of religion, he convened a general affem- 
bly. On the day appointed he afcended an eminence ; 
where, fpreading out his hands towards heaven, and in a 
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{landing pofture, he addreffed the following -prayer to the 
Supreme Being: 

" Great God, I do not, at this* time, fall down before 
" thee, becaufe I do not implore thy clemency. I have no- 
" thing to afk of thee which thou oughteft not in juftice 
" to grant. Two foreign nations, whofe mode of wor- 
'* fliip is widely different, are come . to ftrîke terror into 
*' my mind, and the minds of my fubie&s. They aflure 
" me, that thou wilt punifh me eternally if I do not obey 
" thy laws : I have, therefore, a right to require that 
" thou wouldft make them known to me. I do not afk 
" thee to reveal the impenetrable myfteries which fur- 
" rouad thy eûence, and which to me are ufelefs. I am 
" come hither to inquire, together with my people, what 
(< thofe duties are which thou intended to prefcribtfto us. 
" Speak, O my God ! fince thou art the Author of na- 
" ture, thou canft difcern the bottom of our hearts, ami 
knoweft that it is impoffible they fhould entertain any 
thoughts of difobedience. But if thou condefcendeit 
not to make thyfelf under flood by mortals ; if it be un- 
worthy of thine eflenceto employ the language of man 
to dictate the duties required of man ; I call my whole 
nation, the fun which enlightens me, the earth that fup- 
" ports me, the waters that encompafs my dominions, and 
" thyfelf to witnefs, that, in the fincerity of my heart, I 
" feek to know thy will : and I declare to thee this day, 
" that I fhall acknowledge, as the depofkaries of thy ora- 
" cles, the minifters of either religion whom thou fhalt 
** caufe to arrive the firft in our harbours. The winds and 
" the waves are the minifters of thy power ; let them be 
" .the lignais of thy will. If, with thefe honeft in£en- 
" tions, I embrace an error, my confeience will be at 
" eafe, and the blame will lie upon thee." 

ThcafTembly broke up, determined to wait the ordt*re 
of Heaven, and to follow the firft miffionaries that fhould 
arrive at Celebes. The apoftles of the Coran were the 
moft active ; and the governor and hi» people were cir- 
cimcifed : The other parts of the riland foon followed their 
example. 

This unfortunate circumftance did not prevent the Por- 
tuguese from gaining a footing at Celebes. They main- 
tained their ground there, even after they were driven out 
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of the Moluccas. The motive which induced them to 
ftay, and which attracted the Englifh to this placé, was 
the facility of procuring fpices, which the natives of the 
country found means to get, notwithftanding the precau- 
tions that were taken to keep them at a diftance from the 
places where they grew* 

The Dutch, who by this competition were prevented 
from monopolizing the articles of cloves and nutmegs, at- 
tempted in 1660, to put a flop to this trade, which they 
called contraband. To favour this defign, they had re- 
courfe to means repugnant to all principles of morality, 
but which an unfatiable avarice has rendered very common 
in Afia. By perfevering in thefe infamous proceedings, 
they fucceeded fo far as to drive out the Portuguefe, keep . 
off the Englifh, and take poflefïïon of the harbour and 
fort of Macaffar. From that time they were abfolute maf- 
ters of the ifland without having conquered it. The 
princes among whom it was divided, re- united in a kind 
of confederacy. They hold afiemblie», from time to time, 
on affairs that concern the general intereit ; and the refait 
of their determinations becomes a law to each ftate. 
When any conteft arifes, it is decided by the governor of 
the Dutch colony, who prefidès at this diet. He obferves 
thefe different fovereigns with a watchful eye, and keeps 
them in perfect ^equality with each other, to prevent any 
of them from aggrandizing himfelf to the prejudice of the 
company. The Dutch has difarmed them all, under pre- 
tence of hindering them from injuring each other, but in 
reality with a view of depriving them of the power of break- 
ing their chains. 

The Chinefe, who are the only foreigners permitted to 
come to Celebes, carry thither tobacco, gold wire, china, 
and unwrought filks. The Dutch fell opium, fpiritout 
liquors, gum lac, fine and coarfe linens. This ifland fur- 
nifhes a little gold, great quantities of rice, wax, Haves, 
and tripam, a fpecies of mufhroom, which increafes in value 
in proportion to the roundnefs of its form, and the black- 
nefs of its colour. The cuftoms bring in 88,000 livres 
[3666I. 13s. 4dJ to the company ; but it receives a much 
larger profit from its trade, and the tenth part of the terri- 
tory which it holds in full right of fovreignty. Thefe 
advantages, however, taken together» do not counterba- 
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lance the expences of the colony, which arife to 165,000 
livres [6875L] more. It would certainly be given up, if 
it were not with reafon looked upon as the key of the fpice 
i Hands. 

The fettlement at Bornea was form- 
The Dutch open ed with a lefs interefting view. It is 
a communication one of the largeft," if not actually the 
with Borneo. largeft ifland hitnerto known. The an- 
cient inhabitants live in the inland parts. 

The coafts are peopled with inhabitants from MacafTar, 
with Japanefe, Malayans, and Arabs, who, to the vices 
that are natural to them, have added a ferocity hardly to 
be met with elfewhere. 

About the year 1526, the Portuguefe attempted to 
fettle at Borneo. Too feeble to make their arms refpcc- 
ted, they tried to gain the good will of one of the fove- 
reigns of the country, by offering him fopie pieces of ta- 
peftry. This weak prince took the figures wrought in 
it fer inchant ed men, who would ftrangle him m the 
night-time, if he fuffered them to come near his perfon. 
The explanations they gave to remove his apprehensions 
had no effecl, he obftinately refufed to let the prefent be 
brought into his palace, and prohibited the donors from 
entering his capital. 

However, thefe adventurers afterwards" gained admif- 
fion ; but this was an unfortunate privilege to them, for 
they were all mafTacTed. A factory, which the Englifh 
eftablifhed fome years after, (hared the fame fate. The 
Dutch, who had met with no better treatment, appeared 
again, in the year 1748» with a fquadron, which, though 
very inconfiderable, fo far impofed upon the prince, to whom 
the pepper entirely belongs, that he determined to ggant 
them the privilege of trading for it exclufively ; with this 
fingle referve, that he (hould be allowed to deliver five 
hundred thou fan d pounds of this article to the Chinefe, 
who had always frequented his ports. Since this treaty, 
the company fends rice, opium, fait, and coarfe linens,' to 
BendermafTen : articles, the profits upon which are fcarce 
Sufficient to defray the expencês of the fettlement, al- 
though they do not exceed 33,000 livres [1375L] per an- 
nuls. The profits arife, however, from the (ale of a fmall 
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number of diamonds, picked up at great intervals, in the 
rivers, and from fix hundred thoufand weight of pepper, 
which the company purchafe at 34 livres [it. 8s. 4d.] 
the hundred. Even the agents cannot obtain any thing x 
from Bornea, for their own private traffic except thofe 
beautiful canes, the ufe of which becomes more and more 
general ïh our climates. More confiderable advantages 
are derived from Sumatra. 

1 This ifland extends from north to 

Settlement of the fbuth eieven degrees. It is divided into 
Dutch at Sumo- two parts, almoff equal by the equator, 
tra. which cuts it obliquely. The heats are 

moderated by a regular fucceffion of fea 
and land breezes, and by very plentiful rains which.are 
frequent in a count! y covered with forefts,.and where the 
thoufandth part of the -foil is not cleared. Upon this im- 
menfe fpace, volcanos are infinitely common ; and this is 
the reafon, perhaps, why earthquakes, are more Frequent 
than deftru<Sive. 

The fouth part of the ifland is occupied by the Malay- 
ans, whofe anceflors had no more than ûx leagues of the 
fea to crofs ' to go into another country. The time of 
their coming there is' not known; neither. are we acquaint» 
ed with the difficulties they had to conquer in forming 
their feulement. The feudal . government, under which 
they were born, was that which they etfablifhed. Each , 
captain appropriated to himfelf a certain diftri&, for which - 
he paid homage to fome chief of higher reputation. 
This kind of fubordination has gradually diminimed ; but 
there are ftill fome traces of it remaining. 

The religion of thefe people is Mahommedanifra* blend- 
ed with a variety of other fables. Their notions upon . 
the univerfe arc particulary whimfical. They believe that 
the earth which is perfectly motionless, is lupported by 
an ox, the ox by a ftone, the ftone by a fifh, the. fifh by 
water, the water by air, the air by darknefs, *and darkness 
by light. This is the end of their fyftem ; but *he alle- 
gory which might be couched under thefe abfurdities is 
entirely loft. 

The Malayans have few civil laws ; and their criminal . 
code is Hill fhorter. Fines, equally divided between the 
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injured pcrfon, or his heirs, and. thqimagiftrate, are the 
only punifhment for murder and'other trimes. If the de- 
linquency be not proved, th%y have recourfe to thofe ex- 
travagant and capricious kinds of proof, which for a long 
time have been the opprobrium of Europe. 
- One of the fingularities of their manners is, that they 
never pay any vifit without bringing fome prefent along 
with them. This confifts ufually in birds, lemons, or. ca- 
cao nuts. No greater rudenefs could be offered than to 
refufe them ; but this is a kind of unpolitenefs that never 



occurs. 



As thefe people Have few wants arifing from focial con- 
nections, and as their real neceffities are eafily fupplied by 
nature, they feldom apply themfelves to labour, and that 
with the utmoft reluctance. They dwell in hu$s, raifed , 
upon pillars of eight feet high, which are made of bam- 
boo, and covered with palm leaves ; and their furniture 
confifts of a few earthen veffels. A piece of cloth, twift- 
ed round the loins in form of a girdle, k the common co- 
vering of the two fexes. 

In the north-weft part of the ifland we meet with an- r 
other nation, known by the name of Batta. It is a cuf- 
tom with thefe people to eat criminals convicted of treafon 
or adukery. It is (aid, that the hope of infpiring horror 
for thefe crimes, which were become too common, is the 
only motive. that has given rife to fo barbarous a cuftom. 

In the northern part, and there only, the gum benzoin 
is found, which is chiefly con fumed in Perfia ; and it is 
there alfo that we find that precious camphire growing, 
the ufe of which is referved for the Chinefe, and efpe- 
cially for the Japanefe. 

Camphire is a volatile and penetrating oil, or refin, fit 
for dispelling tumours, and flopping the progrefs of in- 
flammation ; and it is alfo known for the ufe that is 
made of in fire- works. 

The tree which furnifhes the camphire, is a fpecies of 
laurel, common in Japan} and in fome diftricts of China. 
Its trunk rifes to the height of the oak. The leaves, al- 
ternately difpofed upon the boughs, are thin, mining, 
oval, terminating in a point, and emitting a fmell of cam- 
phire, when they are bruifed. The flowers, collected 
into clutters, are white ; and arc each of them.compofed 
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of fix fhort petals, in the midft of which is a piftil, fur- 
rounded by nine ftamina. As the fruit ripens, it becomes 
a fmall blackifh berry, of the fize of a pea, and filled 
■with an oily kernel. All the parts of the plant contain 
camphire ; but the greateft quantity is obtaiued from the 
trunk, and efpecially from the foots. For this purpofe, 
they arc cut into (lices, and put with water into an iron 

" veffel covered over with its receiver. The heat of a fire, 
lighted underneath the veffel, makes the camphire rife, 
which attaches itfelf to the receiver. It is collected 
with care, and 'then fent into" Holland, where it is puri- 
fied by a fécond diftillation, before it is*expo£ed to fale. 

The camphire that is brought from Sumatra is by much 
the moft perfeâ. This is fo well known, that the Japan* 
eie and Chinefe themfelves give feveral quintals of theirs 
for one pound of this. The botanifts are not yet well ac- 
quainted with the tree that produces it. All they know 
is, that it does not grow fo high as the former ; that its 
petals are more elongated, its fruit larger, and its leaves, 
as well as its wood, thicker, and lefs odoriferous. The 
affiftance of fire is not called in to extract the camphire 
from it ; but, after the trunk has been fplit into pieces, 
this fubftance is feparated from it, .quite formed, and 

* lodged in the interfaces of the fibres, fornetimes in clots, 
and fometimes difpofed in flakes, or in the form of ber- 
ries, which are more efteemed in proportion to their fize 
and purity. Each tree yields about three pounds of a 
light, friable, and eafily foluble camphire, which evapor- 
ates in the air, though much more flowly than the cam- 
phire of Japan. 

The ordinary kind of camphire is feldom given inter- 
nally, becaufe it excites naufea, and affe£b the head. 
That of Sumatra a&s very differently ; for it ftrengthens 
the ftomaeh, removes obftruftjons, and increafes the effi- 
cacy of the medicines with which St is combined. Both 
the forts of camphire appear to be the produce of the 
fame tree, which is probably a fpecies of the laurel. We 
are induced to think this, becaufe the genuine cinnamon 
tree of Ceylon, and the baftard one of Malabar, other 
fpecies of the fame genus, yield by diftillation a real cam- 
phire, but lefâ perfect, and in fmaller quantity. 

The lands in the north-eaft part of the iflaad are almoft 
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always under water ; fo that there are fcarce any inhabit- 
ants there ; «and tjie few that are found are pirates. They 
were almoft all deftroyed in 1 760 ; but a new fet of rob- 
bers have arifen, as it were, from their afhes, and have be- 
gun again to infeft the ilraiu of Malacca, and other 
lefs celebrated latitudes. 

The mountains in the interior parts of the -country are 
full of mines ; and the furface or them is (Hired up in the 
dry feafon. The rains, which lad from November to 
March, and which fall down iiv torrents, detach the gold, 
the matrix of which is a very white fpar, from the earth, 
and draw it along into circles made of willow, deftined to 
receive it, and diipofed in great numbers ; fo that the gold 
which might efcape the firft, may be retained in fome of 
the fucceeding ones.' When the (ky becomes ferene 
again, each proprietor goes with his (laves to collect the , 
treafures,' move or lefs confiderable, which chance has al- 
lotted to him. He exchanges them for linens, or other 
goods, furniihed by the Engliih and the Dutch. 

Thefe have «attempted to work the mines of Sumatra» 
according to the method generally pradifed in the old and 
aew hemifpheres. Whether from ignorance or difhonefty, 
the two experiments made for this purpofe have failed ; 
and the company has at length been convinced, after 
having been led into too much ex pence, that it was not 
proper tor them any longer to puriue fo precarious a track 
of fortune. 

Before the arrival of the Europeans in India, the little 
trade carried on by Sumatra was all concentrated in. the 
Dort, of Achem, There it was that the Arabs and other 
navigators bought gold, camphire, benzoin, the nefts of 
birds» pepper* and in general every thing thefe [danders 
had to fell. The Portuguese, and the nations which 
xaifed themfelves upon their ruin, alfo frequented this 
mart, when it was overturned by fome of thofe revolu- 
tions whkh are too frequent in thefe countries. 

At this period the Hollanders thought of cftablifhing 
fix factories in qther parts of the iflaod which enjoyed 
rood tranquillity. The advantages which might have been 
reaped from thefe trifling feulements in the beginning! 
have been almoft entirely loft in procefs ©f time. 
. The moft uieful of them mull be that of Palinban, 
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fituated in the eaftern part of the ifland. The company 
maintains there à fort and garrifon of eighty men for fuc» 
ty*lix thoufand livres [2750L] Two millions weight of 
" pepper are "delivered to them at twenty-three livres ten 
fols [19s. 3d. J the hundred; and one' million and a half 
weight of tin at fix ty. one livres twelve fols [2L us. 4d.] 
the hundred. This laft article^ is obtained entirely from 
the ifle of Banca, which is only one mile and a half dif- 
tant from the continent, and which gives- the name to the 
famous (Irait through which the veficls going dire&ly from 
Europe to China generally paftf. 

Although the Dutch get the commodities they pur- 
chafe at Paliaban at a low price, yet this price yields fome"- 
profit to the fovereign of the djftricl, who forces his fub- 
je&s to furnifti them to him at a ftill lowejCj rate. This 
infignificant defpot draws from Batavia part of the food, 
and clothing for the inhabitants of his dominions, and yet 
the Dutch are obliged to fettle their account with him in 
piaftres. From this money, and from the gold taken out 
of his rivers, he has araafied a treafure which is known to 
be immenfe. One fingle European. vefTei might poilefs it- 
self of all thefe riches ; and, if there were any troops on 
board that it might land, they might maintain themfelves 
in a pod which would have been taken without difficulty. 
It appears very extraordinary that an enterprife fo ufeful 
and fo eafy mould not have enticed the avarice of fome 
adventurer. 

Civilized nations, who, to make themfelves mailers of 
the univerfe, have trampled upon all the rights, and ftifled 
all the di&ates of nature, will fcarcely (brink at one addi- 
tional aft' of injuftice or cruelty. There is not a nation 
in Europe which does not think it has a juft right to feize v 
upon the treafures of the Eaft. Setting afide motives of 
religion, which it is no longer fafhionable to plead, fince 
its very minifters have brought it into dif repute, by their 
unbounded avarice and ambition, how many pretences are 
ftill remaining to juftify the rage of invafion ! People who 
live under" a monarchy are defirous of extending the glory 
and empire of their matter beyond the feas. Thefe hap- 
py people are ready to venture their lives in the extreme 
parts of the globe, to increafe the number of fortunate 
fubje&B who Hve under the laws of the bed of princes. ' 
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sA, free- nation, which is its own mafter, is born to com- 
mand the ocean ; it cannot fecure the dominion of the fea, 
without feizing upon the land, which belongs to the firft 
poffeffbr ; that is, to him who is able to drive out the aiv- 
cient inhabitants ; who are, therefore, to be enfla ved by 
force or fraud, and exterminated in order tô get their pof- . 
feulons. The interefts of commerce, the national dcbt f 
■and the majefty of the people, require it. Republicans, 
-who have happily (haken off the yoke of fovereign tyran- 
ny, muft impofe it on others in their turn. If they have 
broken their chains, it is to forge new ones. They deteft 
monarchy, but they are in want of (laves. * They have no 
lands of their own ; they muft, therefore, feize upon thofe 
of others. 

The trade of the Dutch at Slam was Trade of the 
at firft rather confiderable. A tyrannic JJutch at Slam. 
' prince, who oppreffed this unhappy coun- 
try* having, about the year k66o, (hewn a want of refpeéfc 

• to the company, it puniihed him, by abandoning the fac- 

• tories it had eiiablifhed in his dominions, as if it would 
have been a favour to have continued them. Thefe re- 
publicans, who affe&ed an air of grandeur, chofe at that 

« time to have tHeir prefence looked upon as a favour, a fe- 
curity, and an honour : and they inculcated this lingular 
prejudice with fo much fuccefs, that, in order to engage 
them to return, a pompous embafiy was fen.t, afking par- 

» don for what had pafled, and giving the flrongeft affuran- 
ce8 of a different conduce for the future. 

• There was a time, however, when this deference was to 
- ceafe, and it was haftened by the naval enterptifes of other 

powers. The affairs of the company at Siam have always 
been in a declining flate. Having no fort, it has never 

' been in a condition to maintain the excluGve privilege. 
The king, notwithstanding the prefects he requires, fells 
merchandize to traders of all nations, and takes goods 
from them on advantageous terms ;" with this difference 
only, that they are obliged to (top at the mouth of the 
Menan, whereas the Dutch go up the river as far as the 
capital of the empire, where their agent conftantly refides. 

' Their trade derives no great activity from thfs privilege. 
They fend only one veflel, which tranfports Javancfe. 

13 
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horfes, and is freighted with fugar, fpices, and linens ; f< r 
which they receive in return tin, at feventy-feven livre» 
[3I. 49. 2d.] a hundred weight; gum lac, at fifty-feven 
livres four fols [2I. 78. 8d.] ; fome elephants teeth, at 
three livres twelve fols [3s. 8d,] a-pound ; and from time 
to time a fmall quantity of gold duft. One may venture 
to afiiert, that their connections here are kept up merely 
en account of the fappan wood, which is neceflary for the 
flowing of their (hip* ; and for which they give no left 
than five livres ten fols £46. 7d.J per hundred weight. ' 
Were it not for this want, they would long a^o have given 
up a trade in which the expence exceeds the profits, be- 
cause the king, who is the only merchant in his dominions» 
fets a very low price upon the commodities that are im- 
ported. A more interelting object turned the ambitious 
■views of the Dutch towards Malacca. ' 

Situation of the These republicans, who knew the ' 
Dutch at Ma- ' importance of thjs place, ufed their ut- 

. heca. moft efforts to make themfelvea mailers 

of it. Having failed in two attempts, 
they had recourfe at lad, if we may believe a fatirical 
writer, to an expedient which a virtuous people will never 
employ, but which frequently anfwers the purpofe of -a 
degenerate nation. They endeavoured to bribe the Por- 
tuguese, governor, whom they knew to be covetous. The 
bargain was concluded ; and he introduced the enemy in* 
to the city in 164 1 . The befiegers haftened to his houfe» 
and mafTacred him to lave the payment of the 500,000 
livres £20,8331. 6a. 8d.Q they bad promifed him. But 
truth obliges us to declare, for the honour of the Portu- 
guese, that they did not furrender, till alter a-mpft obftf- 

' nate defence; The commander of the victorious party 
aiked the oppofite commander, in a boafting drain, which 
is not natural to his nation, When he would come back 
again to the place ? " When your "crimes are greater 
u than ours,* 5 * replied the Portuguese gravely. 

The conquerors found a ftrong-built fort ; a very healthy 
climate, though hot and damp : but the trade was en- 
tirely decayed ; the continual exactions having deterred 
all nations from reforting there. It has not been revived 

. by the company, either on account of fome infuperable 
difficulties, or the want of moderation, or the fear bf uv* 
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juring Batavia. The tranfa&ions, at prefent, arc confin- 
ed to a fmall quantity of opium and gold, fome linens» tin-, 
and ivory. N 

Their trade would be more confiderable, if the princes 
adhered more faithfully to the exclufive treaty fubfitling 
hetween .them. Unfortunately for their interefts, they 
have formed connections with the English, who furnifh 
them with the commodities they want at a cheaper rate* 
*nd give a greater price for their merchandize. Their 
farms and cuftoms make them fome little amende, bring- 
ing in 220,000 livres [9,166!. 13s. 4d.] a-year. TheTe 
revenues, however, and the advantages of commerce, taken 
together, are not Sufficient ta maintain the garrifon and 
people employed, which qofts the company 44,000 livres 
[i8j$l. 6s. 8d.} 

This might, for a long time, have appeared to be a 
fmall facrifice. Before the Europeans had doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Moors, who were the only ma- 
ritime people in India, failed from Surat and Bengal to 
Malacca, where they found traders from the Molucca 
iûands, Japan, and China. When the Portuguese be- 
came matters of this place, they did not wait till the mer- - 
chandize of the Eau was brought from A fia, but they 
went to fetch it themfelves, and returned by the Sunda 
iflands. When the Dutch had got poffeffion of Malacca 
and Batavia, they were mailers of the two only paflages 
that were then known, and were able to intercept, in time 
of war, the enemy's veffels. The Straits of Lombock 
and Bali have been discovered fince, and Malacca then loll 
the only advantage that gave it importance. Fortunately 
for the Hollanders at this period, they were fubduing 
Ceylon, which was to fupply them with cinnamon, as the 
Moluccas did with nutmeg and cloves» 

Spilberg, the. firft of their admirals Settlement of the. 
who difplayed his flag on the coaft of Dutch at Ceylon* 
this delicious ifland, found the Portu- 
>guefe employed in Subverting the government and thé re^ 
Itgiori of the country ; in exciting the fovereigns among 
whom it was divided, to deftroy each other ; and in rail, 
ing themfelves upon the ruins of the ftates that were thus 
fucceffively demoliflied. He offered the court of Cand* 
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the afMance of his country, which was joyfully accept- 
ed. " You may aflure your mailers," faid the monarch, 
•* that, if they will build a fort, myftlf, my wife, and 
" children, will be the foremoft in bringing the^neceffary 
" materials." 

The people of Ceylon looked upon the Dutch in no 
other light than as the enemies of their oppreifors, and 
joined them. By their united forces, the Portuguefe were» 
towards the year 1658, entirely expelled, after a long, 
bloody, and obftinate waT. All their feulements fell into 
the hands of the company, . who ft ill keep pofleflion of 
them, excepting a fmall diftrift on the eaftern coait, with- 
out any port from whence the fovereign of the country^ 
had his fait: thefe. feulements formed a regular firing» 
extending from two to twelve leagues into the inland parts 
of the ifland. 

It is at Mataran only, and that not for any confidcrable 
time paft, that pepper and coffee are cultivated. The 
territory of Negombo produces the beft cinnamon. - Co- 
lumbo, well known for the goodnefs of its areca, is the 
capital of the colony* Had it not been for the expences 
which the Portuguefe had laid out upon this place, the 
badnefs of its road would probably have determined the 
conquerors to fix their adminiftration and forces at the 
promontory of Gaila, where the harbour, though too nar-^ 
row and difficult of accefs, is much fuperior. Still great- 
er conveniences and more fecurity would be found at Trin- 
quimale : hut this excellent and fpacious harbour is fitu- 
ated in an ungrateful foil, and at too great a diftance from 
all vendible commodities, to be proper for a ftaple. The 
ufe of the ports of Jaffranapatan, Manar, and. Calpentine, 
is to prevent all commercial Intercourse with the people of 
the neighbouring continent. 

By thefe precautions, the company have appropriated 
all the productions of the ifland. The various articles 
which conftitute the feveral branches of trade, are, 1, 
Divers precious (tones, mod of which are of an inferior 
quality. The Coolies, on the coaft of Coromandel, are 
the perfons \?ho buy them up, cut them, and difperfe them 
in the feveral parts of India. 

2. Pepper, which the company buy for eight fok nine 
deniers [about 4*Jd.] pound ; coffee, for which they only 
pay four fols four deniers [little more than 2d.] ; and 
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cardamom» which has no fixed price. The natives of the 
country are fo indolent» that thefe productions will never 
turn to any great advantage. 

3. A hundred bales of handkerchiefs, pagnes, and 
ginghams, of a fine red colour, which are fabricated by 
the Malabars at Jaffranapatan, where they have long been 

fettled. 

4. A fmall quantity of ivory, and about fifty elephants» 
which are carried to the coaft of Coromandel. Thus this 
gentle and peaceful animal, which is too ufeful to man' 
kiud to be fufFered to remain upon an ifland, is tranf- 
.ported to the continent, to aggravate and bear a part in 
the dangers and horrors of war. 

5. Areca, which the company buys at the rate of 
eleven livres [9s. 2d.] the ammonan, a kind bf meafure 
which is fuppofed to hold twenty thoufand arecas, and 
fells upon the fpot at thirty-fix or forty livres [from il. 
-ioe. to il. 13. 4a.]. The areca is a fruit rather common 
- in moft parts of Afia, and efpecially at Ceylon. It grows 
upon a kind of palm tree, which, like the cocoa tree, has 
fibrous roots and a cylindrical ftem, marked with circular 
inequalities ; large pennatified leaves, fheathed at their 
bafes, and covered with a kind of net-work, when .they 
are young ; clufters of male and female flowers together 
and enclofed> before they expand, in fpatha. It is diftin- 
gu tilled by the trunk being equally ftraight through- 
out its length : the divifions of its leaves are larger ; and 
thofe which are" placed at the end of the centre cofta, are 
generally fhorter than the reft, and denticulated at the 
point. 

-- The greateft difference lies in the fruit, which is ovi- 
form. Its hark is fmooth, and rather thick ; the kernel 
within it is of a whitifh colour, of a fubftance analogous 
to that of the nutmeg, and of the fame fize, but harder, 
and ftreaked internally. This fruit is much ufed in Afià*. 
When eaten by itfelf, as it fometimes is by the Indians, it 
impoverHhe* thé blood, and dries up the fibres. It is not 
attended with thefe inconveniencies, when mixed with 
betel. 

The betel is a plant that creeps or climbs, like the" ivy, 
alongside of trees- or props, to which it fixes itfelf by 
fmall roots. From each joint of its farmentofe ftem, ? 

is - 



i 
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leaf goes off, fhaped almoft like a heart, rather long, and 
narrowed at its extremity, like that of the convovxuus or 
binweed, ufually marked with fcven nerves, more or left 
apparent. The flowers, arranged in a clofe clufter, pufh 
out at the infertion of the leaves, and refemble the flowers 
of the pear tree, which has a great affinity to this plant. 
The betel grows in every part of India, but does not come 
to perfection, except in damp and clayey places. ' There 
are private cultivations of it, which turn out to a good 
account, becaufe of its being in confiant ufe. 

^ At all times of the day, and even in the nighty the In- 
dians chew the leaves of the betel, the bitternefs of which 
is corrected by the areca that is wrapped up in them» 
There is conftantly mixed with it the chinam, a kind of 
burnt lime made of (hells. The rich frequently add per- 
fumes, either to gratify their vanity or their fenfuality. 

It would be thought a breach of politenefs among the 
Indians, to take leave for any length of time, without pre- 
fenting each other with a purfe of betel. It is a pledge 
of friend fhip that relieves the pain of abfence. It is cuf- 
tomary to have the mouth always perfumed with betel, 
unlefs one is going to addrefs one's fuperiors. The wo- 
men of gallantry are the moft lavifh in the ufe of betel, as 
being a powerful incentive to love. Betel is taken after 
meals ; it is chewed during a vifit ; it is offered when you 
meet, and when you feparate ; in. fhort, nothing is to be 
done without betel. If it be injurious to the teeth, it af- 
fifts, and "ftrengthens the ftomach. This is, at leaft, the 
prejudice generally prevailing throughout India. 

1 6. The pearl fifhery, which is alio one of the fources 
of the revenue of Ceylon. It is no improbable conjec- 
ture, that this ifland, which is only fifteen leagues from 
the continent, was, at fome diftant period, feparated from 
it by fome great convulfion of nature. The trac\ of fea 
which at prefent divides it from the land, is fo full of 
(hallows, that no (hips can fail upon it ; and there are on- 
ly a few places where fmall boats may paf$ in four or five 
feet water* The Dutch, who affume the. fdvereignty 
here, have always two armed Hoops, to enforce the pay* 
jnent of the taxes they have impofed. In this ftraight 
the pearl fifhery is carried on, which was formerly of fo 
/ smch importance j but this fourcc of wealth has been fo. 
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much exhaufted, that it is but feldom it can be reforted to. ' 
The bank, indeed, is viiited every year, to fee how it is 
replenifhed with oyfters ; but, in general, it is fire or fix 
years before, a fufficient quantity is to be found. The 
tifhery is then farmed out ; and every thing computed, it 
may produce to the revenues of the company 2oo,ooO 
litres [8333!. 6s. 8d.] Upon the fame coafts, is, found 
a (hell~fifh called chanque, of which the Indians* at Ben- 
gal make bracelets. The fifliery n free, but the* trade is 
exclufive. 

But the great object of the company is- cinnamon, 
which is the produce of a fpecies of laurel. The root <tof 
this tree is fibrous, covered with a very odoriferous bark, 
from which a real camphire is extracted by diftillation; 
Its trunk, of a moderate height, is divided into feveral 
branches ; its leaves, almoil always oppofite and green, 
are oval, (harp-pointed, and* marked with three principal 
nerves j they are of a dark green, and have the fmell of 
the clove. It is at their axilla, or at the extremityof the 
branches, that we and cluiters of very fmall white flowers, 
each composed of fix petals,- nine ftamina* ' and one piftil, 
which, as it ripens, beconjes a fmall berry, of the form and 
confidence of an olive, Jhd filled with a bony kernel. 
According to fome obfervers, the piftil and the ftamina arc 
feparate and fupported upon two different plants ; one 
male, the leaves of which are fharper ; the other female, 
which has them rounder. The*berry, when boiled in wa* 
ter, yields an oil, which fwims at the top, and takes fire.- 
If it be fuffered to congeal, it acquires a- degree of white- 
nefs and confiftence ; and candles are made of it which 
have an agreeable fmell, and are kept only for the ufe of 
the king of Ceylon. 

The wood has no fmell : the bark, which confifts of 
three layers, and covers the trunk and the branches, is 
the only valuable part of the tree. In the months of Fe-> 
bruary and September, that is to fay, when the fap is moft 
abundant» the two external layers are removed with great 
care, fo as not to injure that which is clofe to the wood ; 
in order that the wood may with eafe acquire a frefh bark,* 
which is taken off, as the former, at the end of eighteen^ 
asortfhs* Thefe barks, when ftripped of their epidermis** 
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which is gray and rugged, are cut into flices, and expofed 
to the fun, and curl up in drying. 

The old trees furnifh only a coarfe and alraoft infipid 
kind of cinnamon ; but to make them young again» it is 
fufficiént to cut off the trunk. The (lock then produce» 
a number of frefh items, which anrwer every expectation» 

The cinnamon is not reckoned excellent, unlefs it be 
fine, fmooth, brittle, thin, of a yellow colour inclining to 
red, fragrant, aromatic» and of a poignant, yet agreeable 
tafte. The connoiffeurs give the preference to that, the 
pieces of which are long but {lender. It adds to the deli- 
cacies of the table, and is of fçvereig? ufe in medicine. 

At Ceylon, the art of dripping the cinnamon trees is an 
employment of itfelf, and of the meaneft kind. For this 
?eafon, it is left to the Coolies alone, who form the loweft 
of the cafts. Any other individual who mould follow this 
bufinefs, would be ignominiouHy expelled from his tribe. 

The whole ifland i3 not covered with cinnamon trees, 
as it is generally fuppofed ; nor is it.poffiblc to ftrip all 
thofe tjiat grow there. The mountains inhabited by the 
Bedas are full of them ; but thefe lingular people do not 
admit either the Europeans or the CinglafTes into their 
country ; and there is no poffiWlity of penetrating into it, 
without being perpetually engaged in war. The Dutch . 
buy the greateft part of the cinnamon they want from 
t)ieir fubje&s at Negombo, Cblumbo, and the promontory 
of Galia, the only diftricts under their dominion that Cup- 
ply any. The reft they obtain "from the court of Candi, 
at a higher price. One with another) however, 4t does 
not coil them more than thirteen fols two deniers [about 
7d.] a pound. 

The territorial revenue, the cuftoms, and other branches 
of trade at Ceylon, do not yield annually more than two 
millions two hundred thoufand livres. [91,6661 139. 4d,] ; 
but the expences of the government, and defence of it* 
amount to two millions four hundred and twenty thoufand 
livres [100*8331. 6s. 8d.] ; this deficiency is fupplied from 
the profits' on the cinnamon, which are applied to defray 
thç expences of the wars, that are but too frequent in thefe 
parts. . 

Upon tht firft commencement of hoftilities, mod of the 
inhabitants who dwell upon the coaft, and dcteft the Eu* 
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ropean yoke, retire into the inland parts of the country* 
They- do not even always wait for this fignal,- but fome- 
times take* the refolution to withdraw themfelves as foon 
sis they perceive the leaft mifunderftanding between their 
old and new matters. The ufurpers, then deprived of the 
hands that ufed to fupply them with riches, are obliged to 
penetrate, by force of arms, into a country interfered in 
all parts by rivers, woods, ravins, and mountains. 

The Dutch, who forefaw thefe calamities, endeavoured^ 
from the time of their firft feulement in the country, to 
feduce the king of Candi, by all the means that are gene- 
rally moft prevailing among the defpotic princes of Afia. 
Every year they fent an ambaflado? laden with rich prefents. 
They offered their (hips to convey his priefts to Siam, to be 
inftru&ed in the religion of that country, which is the fame 
with his own. Although they had fubdued the forts and 
lands which were occupied by the Portuguefe, they con- 
tented themfelves with receiving from this prince the ap«' 
pellation of guardians ofh'u coqjis. They alfo made him 
feveral other concédions. 

Thefe lingular inftances of management have not, how- 
ever, been always fufficient to maintain tranquillity, which 
has feveral times been interrupted. The war, which end- 
ed on the 14th of February 1766, had been the longeft 
and the moft active of any that had been occafîoned by 
miftruft, and the claming of intereils. As the company . 
prefcribed terms to a monarch who was driven from his 
capital, and obliged to wander in the woods, thty made a 
very advantageous treaty. Their fo vereignty was acknow- 
ledged over all the countries they were inpofleffion of be- 
fore the troubles broke out ; and that part of the coafts 
which remained in the occupation of the natives was ce- 
ded to them. They are to be allowed to peal the cinna- 
mon in all the plains, and the court is to fell them the bed 
fart that is produced in the mountainous parts, at the rate 
of two livres feven fols two deniers [near 2s.] per 
pound. Their agents are authorifedto extend their trade 
to all parts where they think it. can be carried on with 
advantage. The government engages to have no connec- 
tion with any other foreign power ; and even to deliver 
up any Europeans who may happen to have infmuated them- 
felves into the ifland. In return for fo many concédions, 

5 
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the king la to receive annually the value of the product 
of the ceded coafts : and from thence hie fubje&s are to 
be fumiibed gratis with fait fufficient for their confump- 
tion. It mould feem that the com^. ny may derive great 
advantages from fo favourable an agreement. 

The property of the lands jn Ceylon belongs- to the fo- 
tereign more particularly than in any ether part of India. * 
This pernicious fyftem has in that ifland been attended with 
the fatal confeqnences that are infeparable from it* The 
people arc in a ftate of total inactivity* , They live in huts, 
have no furniture* and fubfift upon fruits ; and thofe who> 
arc the mofl affluent, have no other covering than a piece 
of coarfe linen wrapped about their waift. It were to be 
wifhed that the. Dutch would puffue a fchemc, which all the 
nations who have eftablifhed colonies in Afia are to blame»* 
never to have attempted» and that is, to difttibute the 
lands among the families, and make them their own pro- 
perty. They would forget, and perhaps hate their for- 
mer fovereign ; they would attach themfclves to ago- 
vernment that confulted their happinefs ; they would be- 
come induftrious, and occauon a greater confumption» Un- 
der fuch circumftances, the ifland of Ceylon would enjoy 
that opulence which was defigned it by nature : it would 
be fecure from revolutions, and be enabled to fupport the 
fettlements of the neighbouring continent, which it is; 
bound to protect* 

Trade of tie Dutch As {bon as the Dutch appeared io- 
on the toqjl of Co» India, they were defirous of having 
romandcL factories on the coaft of Coromandel» 

and Orixa* With the confent of the 
fovereigns of the country, they eftablifhed fome at diffe- 
rent times on the fiihing coaft, at Negapatnam, at Sadraf* 
patnam, at Pellicate, and at Bimilipatnam* They obtain 
annually from thefe feveral fettlements, for the Afiatic or 
European markets, four or five thoufand bales»of tinenjwhich 
are conveyed to Negapatnam, the principal of all thefe da- 
tions*. This flapie was entirely open till» the year 1690,. 
when jt tolerably regular citadel was built there, but of 
little extent* The houles allowed to be erected there at 
intervals, have inprocréls^f time, rendered the fortification* 
ufelefs » it was refolved. in 174*1 to furround the town 
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with walls. It 8 territory, which at firft» was much cod* 
fined, was fuccef&vely enlarged with ten or . twelve vil- 
lages, which were filled with manufactures. 

The Dutch, in exchange for the merchandize they re- 
ceive» give iron, lead, copper, tin, fugar, arrack, wood 
for the building of houfes, pepper, fpices, and tutenague, 
jà kind of mineral partaking of the nature of iron and tin. 
Upon thefe united articles, they gain one million one hun- 
dred thoufand livres [4598331. 6s. 8d.] ; to which may 

. be added, eighty-eight thoujfand livres [3660I. 138.4c!.] ; 
the produce of the cuftoms. The frefent expenses a- 
mount to eight hundred and eight thoufand livres [33,6661. 

\ 138. 4d.] ; and we may venture to aflert, without fear of 
being accufed of exaggeration, that the freighting of the 
(hips abforbs the refis of the profits. The nett produce, 
therefore, of trade to the company is nothing more than 
what they get by the fale of their linens. 

Their fituation is (till lefs advan- Trade of the Dutch 
tageoua at Malabar. The Portuguefe, in the coqft of Ma- 
driven from all parts, ftill maintained lobar 
their ground in this portion of India, 
with tome degree of confederation, when in the year 1663» 
they were attacked by the Dutch, who took from them 
Culan, Cananor, Grandganor, and Cochin. The victorious 
general had but jufl inverted this laft place, the mod im- 
portant of them, when he received intelligence of a peace 
being concluded between his country and Portugal. This 
news was kept fecret. The operations were carried on 
with vigour ; and the bcfieged harraffed by continual af- 
faultsj lurrendered the eighth day. The next day a fri- 
gate arrived from Goa with the articles of peace. The 
conquerors gave themfelves no farther trouble to juflify 
their treachery, than by alleging, that thofe who com- 
plained in fo haughty a flyle, had obferved the fame con- 
duel at Brazil a tew years before. 

After this conquerc the Dutch thought themfelves cer- 
tain of carrying on a confiderable trade in Malabar. 
The event has not anfwered the expectations conceived ; 
for the company have not fucceeded according to their 
hopes of excluding other European nations from this coaft. 
They procure do merchandize there but what they ar« 
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furniflied with from their other fettlements ; and being ri- 
valled m their trade, they are obliged to give a higher 
price here than in the* markets* where they enjoy an ex- 
cluftve privilege. 

Their articles of fale confift of a fmall quantity of alum 
benzoin, camphire, tutenague, fugar, iron, calin, lead, 
copper, and quickfilver. The veflel that has carried this 
trifling cargo return» to Batavia laden with caire, or co- 
coa-tree bark, for the ufe of the port. By thefe articles 
the company gain at mod 396,000 livres [16,5001.], 
which, with 154,000 H vre8 [641 61. 139. 4d*] the produce 
of the cuftoma, make the fum total of 550*000 livre! 
[22,916!. 13s. 4cL] In time of profound peace, the 
maintenance of thefe fettlements cofts 510,400 livres 
[21,2661. 13s. 4(1.]; fo that: there are no more- than 
39,600 livres [ 1 6jol.] remaining to defray the expence* of 
their (hipping, for which that fum is certainly . not foffi- 
cient. - 

• It is true the company gets two millions weight of pep- 
per from Malabar, which is carried in (loops to Ceylon, 
where it is put aboard feveral mips fitted ont for Europe. 
It is likewife true, that by virtue of thefe capitulations, 
they pay only thirty-eight livres eight fols [il. 12s.] for 
pepper, for which the rival companies pay from forty- 
three [il. 15s. rod.] to forty-eight livres. [2I.], and pri- 
vate merchants ftill a great deal more 5 but whatever ad- 
vantage they may derive from this article, is more than 
abforbed by thé bloody wars it occafions. 

Thefe obfervations had undoubtedly efcaped the notice 
of Golonefs, the director- general of Batavia, when he 
ventured to affirm, that the fettlement of Malabar, which 
he had long fuperintendcd, was one of. the moft important 
fettlements belonging to the company. " I am fo far 
" from being of your opinion," faid General Moffel, 
u that I could wifh the fea had fwaUowed it up a century 
" ago.' 

Settlement of the Be this it may, the Dutch, in the 
Dutch at the height of their fuccefs, felt the want of 
Cape ef Good a place where their veifels might put in 
Hxjpe. for refrefhraents either in going to, or 

returning from India. They were »n- 
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determined in their choice, when Van-Riebeck the fur- 
geon, in 1650, propdfed the Cape of Good Hope, which 
the Portuguese had imprudently neglected. This judi- 
cious man, during a (lay of forae weeks» was . convinced 
that a colony might be placed to advantage on this fouth- 
ern extremity of Africa, which* might ferve as a ftaple for 
the commerce of Europe and Aûa. The care. of forming 
this fettlemerit was committed to him ; and his mearurcs 
were concerted upon a good plan. He made a regulation, 
that every man who chofe to fix there, (hould have a pro- 
per quantity of. land allotted him. Corn, cattle, and 
utenfils were to be provided for thofe who wanted them» 
Young women, taken from alms-houfes, were given .them 
as companions, to alleviate and to (hare their fatigues* 
All perfons, who, after three years, found the climate did 
not agree with them* had liberty to return to Europe, and 
to diipofe of their poffeffions in what manner they chofe» 
Having fettled thefe arrangements, he fet fail. 

The large traét of, country which it- was propofed to 
cultivate, was inhabited by the Hottentots, who are a pec* 
pie divided into feve ral clans, each of which forms a fmall 
independent republic ; their villages confift of huts cover- 
ed with (kins, which cannot be entered without creeping 
upon their haads and knees, and are difpofed in a circle* 
Thefe huts are hardly of any other ufe than to hold a few 
prévalons and houfehold furniture. The Hottentots never 
enter them but in the rainy feafon. They are always 
found lying at their doors ; there it is, that, equally re* 
gardlefs of the future and the pall, they deep, fmoke^and 
intoxicate themfelves. 

The management of cattle is the fole employment of 
thefe favages. As there is but one herd in each town» 
which is common to all the inhabitants, each of them is ap- 
pointed to guard it in his turn. This pod requires con- 
fiant vigilance, the country being full of wild voracious 
beads. The (hepherd fends out fcouts every day. If a 
leopard or tyger be feen in the neighbourhood; the whole 
town takes up arms, and flies to the enemy, who feldom 
efcapes from a multitude of poifoned arrows, or lharp 
flakes hardened in the rife. 
As the Hottentots neither have nor appear to have riches» 
and that their (hcep, which is all their property, are 
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in common $ there muft neceflarily be but little caufe for 
difputes among them. Accordingly, they are united to 
each other by the ties of unalterable /riendfhip : nor would 
they ever engage in war with theiY neighbours,, Wf it were 
not for the quarrels between the fhepherds on account of 
cattle that may have ftrayed, or been carried off. 

Like all people who lead a paftoral life, they are full 
of benevolence, and partake, in fome degree, of the urt- 
cleanlinefs and ftupidity of the animals they keep. They 
have inftituted a badge of diftin&ion, with which they 
honour thofe who have fubdued any of the mounters that 
are deftru&ive to their fheepfolds.' The apotheofis pf 
•Hercules had no other origin. 

It would be a difficult matter to defcribe the language 
of thefe favages with the characters we make ufe of. It 
is à kind of warbling, compofed of whiftlings, and other 
extraordinary founds, which have fcarcely any affinity to 
ours. 

: The» fabulous accounts, which fay that the women of 
this nation have a ftefhy apron, falling down frorn the 
^middle of the belly, over the parts of generation, are at 
length di (credited. It has been certified, that thefe wo- 
men are formed nearly in the fame manner as we fee many 
others in hot climates, where the external organs, both 
upwards and all around, acquire a larger, fize, and a more 
extended fhape than in temperate climates. But it is very 
•certain r and has often been observed, that the Hottentot 
-men; have but one tefticie. 

The fame views of utility, and the prefenee of the 
fame dangers, infpire mankind with the fame ideas, both. 
in the 4cpth of forefts, and in the midft of fociety. It 
is not clear even whether this obfervation ought riot to be 
extended to animals. Birds have a warble that is peculiar 
to them y and which is of another kind, when they are 
to watch over their own preservation, or that of their 
young. It is a matter we arc ignorant of, whether thefe 
lignais, as temporary as the wants that occafion them, are, 
or are not* the confequence of reflection. But it is cer- 
tain that they are m them, as well as in us, the effects of 
concern, fear, and anger y and that habit makes them ap» 
pear fuch to each other. Thus it 'is that, in political re- 
Tolutions, the confpirators have a fignal by which they 
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know each other ; notwithstanding the tumult that pre- 
vails» and in the micHt of the confufion. It is a croft, a 
feather» a fcarf, or a riband ; it is an exclamation, a 
word, or the found of an infiniment, which awakens thofe 
to whom it is addrefTed ; while it leaves thofe, who have 
not the key of it, involved in Deep and fecurity. 

Such was, according to all probability, the firft origin 
of mod of the fmgular cuftoms we find among favages, 
and even among civilized nations. They were diftinguifhing 
characters of the clan to which they belonged, and marks 
by which they knew each other. , The circumcifion of the 
Jews and Mohammedans wps perhaps adopted with the 
( fame view as flat nofes, flattened and oblong heads, hang- 
ing and bored ears, or as the figures traced upon the fkin, 
the marks made with burning inftruments, the long and 
fhort heads of hair, and the mutilation of certain members 
among other nations. By the amputation of the prepuce» 
one Jew or Mohammedan difcovers itfelf to another ; and 
by that of the tefticle, one Hottentot certifies to another 
.that he is of the fame nation; And why mould notthefe 
diftinéfcions have been deilined to 'tranfmit the fentiment 
either of hatred or friendship, or the conformity of reli- 
gioua woffhip ; to perpetuate the memory of a benefit or 
of an injury, or to recommend to one clafs of men the 
. purfuit of vengeance, or the returns of gratitude towards 
another clafs I ~- v 

The more the ftate of man {ball be reduced to that of 
a wandering people, the more will thefe tokens be ufeful» 
Let us fuppofe two individuals, who fhall have had no kind 
of intcrc our fe With each other in their own country, meeting 
•together in a diftant climate. They " immediately recog- 
niie one another, addrefs each other with mutual confi- 
- dence, embrace, communicate their reciprocal fufferings, 
pleafures, or wants, and lend each other affiftance. Lc- 
. gidators, anxious of keeping the nations they had civi- 
lized feparate from the barbarous people that furrounded 
.them, and appreheheqding that, in procefs of time, they 
might ftill be confounded with the general mats, have pla- 
ced thefe figns under the fanétion of the gods. The fava- 
ges have made them as permanent as poffible, as much by 
the degree of confideration they attach to them, as by 
the violence they have conftantly done to nature. Thufc 
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it 13 that the uncivilized world, having no fixed fyftem of 
education, aflociation, and morality, have f applied the 
want of them by univerfal habits. The difpdfition of the 
climate determined the choice of thefe. The children of 
nature were fubje&ed, without fufpeâing it, to a lingular 
kind of authority, which governed without oppreffing 
them ; and thus it is that the Hottentots afTumed the man- 
ners of herdfmen. 

But it may be a(kec^ whether thefe Hottentots are hap- 
py ? And in return I fliali afk, where is the man fo pre- 
judiced in favour of the advantages ôf our fecial inftittt- 
-tions, and fo great a ftranger to our fufferinga, as not 
fometimes to return- in idea into the mid ft of the foreftg» 
or at leaft to envy the happinefs, innocence, and tranquil- 
lity of a patriarchal life ? This is exactly the life of thfe 
Hottentot. Are you fond of liberty ? He is free. Art 
.you deqrous of health f He knows no other illnef* but ôW 
age. Are you delighted with virtue» ? He has- inclina- 
tions whith he fetishes without remorfe, but is a ifcranger 
to vice. I know very well that you wiH Separate youf- 
felves with difguft from a man wrapped up, as. it were, in 
the entrails of animals. Do ye think then, that the cor- 
ruption in which ye are plunged, your hatred, your per- 
fidy, and your duplicity, are not more difgufting to my 
reafoftp than the uncleanimefs of the Hottentots is difguft- 
ing to your fenfes ? _ 

You fmile with contempt upon the fuperftitions of the 
•Hottentots. But do not your priefts poifon your minds 
in your infancy with prejudices which torment you during 
life ; which fow divifions in your families, and arm your 
countries againft each other? Your anceftors, have they 
-not deftroyed each* other feveral times in defence of m- 
comprchenlible questions ? Thefe times of frenzy will re - 
•turn, and ye will msuTacre each other again. 

You are proud of your knowledge ; but of what ufe is 
it to you ; or of what fervice would it be to the Hotten- 
tots ? Is it then of fp much importance to know how K> 
-fpeak of virtue without pra&ifirig it ? What obligation 
would the lavage have to you when you bave made him 
acquainted with arts, without which he is contented; 
with branches of indultry, which, can only ferve to mui- 
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tiply his wants and his labours ; or with laws, from which 
he cannot expect greater fecurity than you yourfelves enjoy? 

If, however, when you had landed upon thefe (ho res, 
- your dcfign had been to lead the Hottentot into a more ci- 
vilized kind of life, or to infill manners into him which 
you thought preferable to your own, there would be fome 
excufe for you. But you have made i defcent upon his 
country,* merely to depïive him of it. You have come 
near to his hut with the only view of driving him out of 
it ; or, if it were in your power, of putting him in the 
place of the animal who ploughs the ground under the 
lafh of the farmer's whip : your only intention fias been 
to reduce him ftiH nearer to the condition of a brute, and 
to fatisfy your avarice. 

Fly, unhappy Hottentots, fly 1 and hide yourfelves in 
the depths of your fbrefts ! the wild beafts that inhabit 
them are lefs formidable than the monfters under whofc 
empire you are going to fall. The tyger may perhaps 
tear you in pieces, but he will take nothing but your life 
away. The others will rob you of your innocence and 
of your liberty. Or, if you feci yourfelves animated 
with a fufficient (hare of courage, take up your axes, 
bend your bows, and fend a mower of poifoned darts 
againft thefe ft rangers. May there not be one of them 
remaining to convey to his countrymen the news of their 
difafter ! 

But, a}as ! you harbour no miftruft, and do not know 
them ; for mildnefs appears in their countenances. Their 
behaviour bcfpeaks an affability which wiU impofe upon 
you. How, indeed, fhould you not be deceived by it, 
fince it is a fnare to themfelves Î Truth feems to dwell 
upon their lips. When they "addrefs you, they will bend 
the body, and keep one hand upon their breaits, while 
they extend the other towards heaven, or offer it to you 
in token of amity. Their attitude will be that of bene- 
vojence : their look that of humanity : but cruelty and 
treachery reign in the bottom of their hearts. • They will 
overturn your huts ; they will feize upon your cattle ; they 
will corrupt your wives ; they will feduce your daughters. 
You muft either agree with their extravagant opinions, or 
they will maflacreyou without mercy ; for they believe that 
the man .who does not think a» they do, is unworthy to 
lire* Make hafte, therefore, and lay yourfelves in am. 
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bufh for them ; and, when they (hall bend before you in 
a fuppliant and perfidious manner, pierce them to the 
heart. You are not to addrefs them with reprefentations 
of juftice, which they will not liften to; but y\>u muft 
< fpeak to them with your arrows ; for Rieheck approaches, 
and now is the time. This man will not, perhaps, do 
you all the mifchief which I announce ; but this feigned 
moderation will not be imitated by his fucceflbrs. And 
you, barbarous Europeans, be not incenfed at this har- 
angue. It will neither be heard by the Hottentot, nor by 
the inhabitant of thofe regions which ftill remain for you 
to lay wafle. If you fhould be offended at my words, it 
is becaufe you are not more humane than your predecef- 
fors ; it is becaufe you perceive in the hatred I have avow- 
ed againft them that which I entertain again ft you. 

Riebeck, in conformity to the notions unhappily pre- 
vailing among the Europeans, began to take pofleffion of 
the mod commodious part of the territory, and thought 
afterwards of fixing himfelf there. This behaviour dif- 
pleafed the natives. "Oh what pretence," faid their en* 
Toy to thefe ftrangers, " have you fown our lands ? Why 
*• do you employ them to feed your cattle ? How would 
" you behave if you faw your own fields invaded in this 
44 manner? You fortify yourfelves with no other ,view 
44 than to reduce the Hottentots to flavery*" Thefe re- 
monftrances were followed by fome hoftilities. The 
Dutch, who were not yet fumciently powerful, quieted 
the natives with many promifes, and a few prefehts. AU 
was pacified ; and they afterwards enjoyed their ufurpa- 
tion with tranquility. 

It has been proved that the company expended, in the 
courfe of twenty years, forty-fix thou fa nd millions of 
livres [1,916,6661. 13 s. 4d.] in railing the colony to its 
prefent ftate. * 

It is the fined: feulement in the world, if we give credit 
to the teftimony of moil feamen, who, after the fatigues 
of a long voyage, are eafily feduced by the convenience 
they find in this celebrated harbour, where they put in for 
, refrcfhment: Let us examine whether refledliort will con* 
firm thefe encomiums diâated by enthufiafnu 

The Cape of Good Hope, the latitudes of which are 
fo ftormy, terminates the moft ibuthern point of Africa, 
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At the diftance of fixtccn leagues from this famous moun- 
tain, there is a peninfula formed on the north fide by Ta- 
ble-Bay, and on the fouth by Falfe-Bay. It is at the 
firft of thefe bays, which are only feparated from each 
other by an interval of nine thoufand toifes, that all the 
mips put in during the greateft part of the year : but from 
the 20th of May to the 20th of September, the road is 
fo dangerous, and fo many misfortunes ' have happened in 
it» that the Dutch veflels are forbidden to anchor there. 
They all go to the other bay, which is entirely free from 
danger during this feafon of the year. 

The fky of the Cape would be very agreeable, if the 
winds there were not almoft always continual, and com- 
monly violent. The kind of inconvenience arifing from 
this circumftance is removed by the delicious temperature 
which thefe winds bring on, in a climate which, confider- 
ing its latitude, mould be intolerably hot. The air of 
this country is fo pure, that it is confidered as an almoft 
fovereign remedy agairift moft of the difeafes brought 
from Europe, and not unferviceable againft thofe contract- 
ed in India. The inhabitants are fubjeâ to few infirm- 
ities. It was even a long while before the f mall- pox made 
its way into this country. This epidemic difeafe, which 
is faid to have been brought by a Danifh veflel, made 
great ravages at firft, which are ftill renewed at intervals. 

The foil in this fettlemeut is not fo good as it has been 
reported to be. The Dutch, on their arrival, found|no* 
thing but intmenfe heaths, fome fhrubs, and a kind of 
onion, which, when roafted, taftes like a chefnut, and has 
been called the bread of the Hottentots. Wherever the 
periodical fall of thefe plants had not depofitcd a thick 
fediment, the earth was no more than a barren fand. All 
attempts to make it fruitful have not been attended with 
fuccels, even in the vicinity of the capital, where every 
encouragement has been given to them. If we except a 
few valleys, into which the waters have drawn down the 
little quantity of earth that covered the mountains, the 
inland parts of the country are not more fertile ; and there 
is ftill lef8 water to be found there than'on the coafts, 
where a rivulet or a fpring are rarely to be met with. 
From hence it happens, that although the colony be not 
numerous, yet the inhabitants are fcattered ever an extent 

4 - 
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of one hundred and fifty leagues along the fea coaft, and 
of near fifty leagues up the country. 

The town of the Cape, the only one which is in the 
colony, conflits of about a thoufand houfes, alfr built of 
brick, and thatched, on account of tne violence of the 
winds. The ftreets are wide, interfe&iog each other at 
right angles ; and in the principal ftreet there is a canal, 
with a row of trees planted on each fide of it. . In a more 
fequeftered part of the town there is another canal : but 
it has fo great a degree of obliquity, that the unices al- 
moft touch each other. 

At the extremity of the city is the fo much celebrated 

farden of the company, which is from eight to nine hun- 
red toifes in length, and is Watered by a flfeam. To 
protect the plants in it againft the winds, each plot has 
been furrounded with oaks cut in the form of palifades, 
except in the centre avenue, where they are allowed to 
grow to their full height. Thefe trees, though only of a 
moderate fize, form a delightful view in a country where 
little wood, even underwood, is to be feen, and. where the 
people are obliged to bring all their timber from Batavia. 
The greateft part of the garden is filled with vegetables. 
In the fmall fpot dedicated to botanic purpofes there are 
but few plants. The menagerie adjoining to the garden 
is equally defective : it formerly contained a great num- 
ber of birds and quadrupeds unknown in our climates. 

The country places bordering on the capital are chiefly 
covered with vines, the produce of which is almoft certain 
in a climate where neither hail nor froft are to be appre- 
hended. It fhould feem, that, under a ferene fky, and in 
a fandy foil, with the facility of choofing the beft afpects, 
a moft exquifite kind of wine ought to be obtained. But 
whether it be owing to the fault of the climate, or the ne- 
glect of the cultivators, the wine here is of a very inferior 
quality, if we except a dry, fharp, and agreeable, kind of 
wine, that comes originally from Madeira, and is confunf- 
ed by the richeft of the inhabitants. That fort which is 
known in Europe by the name of Conftantia, and of which 
there is fbme white and fome red, is only collected from a 
territory of fifteen acres, and furnifhed by vines formerly 
brought from Perfia. To increafe the quantity, it is mix- 
ed with a tolerable good kind of Mufcadine wine, that is 
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produced from neighbouring vineyards. Part of it is 
given up to the company at a price fixed by themfelvcs ; 
the reft is fold to any per Ton who offers to purchafe, at 
twelve hundred livres [yol.] the hogfhead. , . 

Corn is cultivated at a greater diflance from the Cape* 
It is always plentiful, and at a moderate price, on account 
of the facility of preparing the foil, the quantity of ma- 
nure, and the cuftom of leaving the land quiet. 

At forty or fifty leagues from, the harbour no more cul- 
tivations to be feen. At a greater diflance than this, it 
would not be poflible to convey the provifions with ad- 
van cage. Here the country is covered only with nume- 
rous flocks, which are brought up to the capital of the 
colony two or three times a-year. They are exchanged 
for fome merchandize, dither of primary neceffity,or mere- 
ly articles of luxury brought from Europe and the Indies. 
The peaceful inhabitants of thefe fequeftered regions are 
but little acquainted with the ufe of bread, and generally 
feed upon frefh or fait meats, together with Tome veget- 
ables, which are as well flavoured at this extremity of 
Africa' as in our countries. Our fruits, which for the moil 
part have not degenerated, are another refource to them* 
They derive lefs advantage from the vegetables of Afia, 
which do not fucceed there ; and fome of which, even fuch. 
as fugar and coffee, it has never been poflible to naturalize. 

When the company formed their fettlement at the Cape, 
they affigned gratuitoufly to each of the firft colonics a 
portion of land. of one league fquare. Thefe grants, and 
others which was afterwards made, have fince been loaded 
with a tax at every change of proprietor. 

This, innovation is not the only thing the colonics had 
to reproach the mother-country with ; they alfo complain 
of the low price it fixes upon provifions which it requires 
for its own ufe, and of the reftraints with which it im- 
pedes the fale of thofe productions which it does not 
keep. They complain of the. fees granted to feveral of- 
ficers, upon every commodity fold in the country or ex- 
ported. They complain of their being prohibited from 
fitting out the leafl vefTei for the purpole of keeping up a 
communication among themfelves, or of going to fetch 
from the neighbouring coafts thofe woods with which na« 
ture has notfupplied them. They complain of their being 
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reduced by a number of formalities, as multiplied as they 
are ufelefs, to the ncceffity of borrowing the money they 
want for the increafe of their plantations at a moft exor- 
bitant intercft. They complain, that, being moft of them 
Lutherans, they are not allowed to procure the comforts 
of religion for themfelvea at their own expence. In a 
word, they make a variety of other complaints ; which 
are all upon matters of confequence, and the greateft part 
of which appear to be well founded. 

Thefe grievances ought the more fpcedily to be re- 
dreffed the more refpe&able the colonifts are. Their 
manners are fimple, even in the capital. No kind of pub- 
lic diveriioH is known there ; no gaming is p radii fed ; vi- 
fits are but feldom made ; and the people talk but little. 
The women delight only in contributing to the happinefs 
of. their hufbands, their children, their iervants, and even 
their flaves. " 

While they devote their time to thefe tender cares, the 
huibandsare entirely taken up with their bufinefs abroad. 
In the evening, when the high winds have fubfided, the 
whole family together go to take the exercife of a walk, 
and to breath the frefh air. The life of one day is that of 
the whole week ; and yet this uniformity is not found to 
fubtraft from their happinefs. 

There is one trait worthy of observation in the man- 
Qera of this colony, and this is, that the moft charming 
inftance of the candour of the primitive ages is revived 
here. When -a young woman forms an attachment, fhe 
foon makes a fair avowal of the delightful impreflion. 
Love, (he fays, is a natural paffion, which is to make, the 
pleafure of her life, and indemnify her for the dangers of 
being a mother. The man who has had the happinefs to 
fecure her affections is publicly favoured, if his fentiments 
correfpond with thofe which he has infpired, In thefe 
facred and voluntary ties, which have not been formed 
by motives of ambition, avarice, or vanity, confidence 
and temlernefs are united ; and thefe two fentiments in 
fimple, calm, and fteady minds, produce an union which 
is very feldom affected by any feries of years or of event». 
The colony, which has no more than feven hundred re- 
gular troops for its defence, computes among its inhabit- 
ants fifteen thoufand Europeans, Dutch, Germans, and 
French, the fourth part of which is able to bear arms* 
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This number would have been incrcafed, if fome fatal pre- 
judices of religion had not difcouraged a multitude of un* 
fortunate perfons, who were difpoled to go in fearch of 
eafe and plenty in thefe happy climates. It is not to be 
conceived, that a republic which has admitted, with fo 
much fuccefs, all kinds of religious worfhip into its pro- 
vinces, fhould have fuffered a company, 'formed within its 
own dominions, to convey this odious fpirit of integra- 
tion acrofs the feas. If the government ever has the re- 
solution to fupprefs an abufe fo contrary to its own prin- 
ciples, the colony will be peopled in proportion to the 
means of fubfiftence it affords ; and in that means the yoke 
of flavery may be abolifhed without inconvenience, which 
though it be lefs oppreffive here than anywhere elfe, is 
ftill a degradation of the human fpecies. 

The flaves are forty or fifty thoufand in number. Some 
of them have been purchafed on the coaft of Africa or at 
Madagascar, others come from the Malays iflands. They 
have the fame food as their matters, and are employed in 
the fame labours. Of all the European fet dements made 
in other parts of the world, this is perhaps the only one, 
where the white men have condefcended to fhare with the 
negroes, the happy, noble, and virtuous, occupations of 
peaceful agriculture. 

If the Hottentots could have adopted this kind of. tafle 
it would have been a very advantageous circumftance to 
' tjae colony : but the fmall herds of thefe Africans that 
had remained within the boundaries of the Dutch feule- 
ments were all deflxoy ed in the year 1 7 1 3 by £n epedemic 
difeafe. There were but very few families who efcape 
the dreadful effects of this contagious diftemper ; and 
thefe are of fome ufe for the keeping of the flocks, and 
for domeflic fervices. The more powerful clans, which 
dwelt on the borders of the rivers, in the neighbourhood 
of the forefts, or on lands abounding with paft ure, having 
been obliged fucceffively to abandon the tombs and dwell- 
ings of their anceftors, have all removed at a diftance 
from the frontiers of their oppreffors. The injuftice they 
have experienced has contributed greatly to n increafe the 
averfion they had for our labours. Thefe favages find an 
inexpreilible charm in the indolent and independent life 
they lead in their deferts. Nothing can wean them from 
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it. One of their children was taken from the cradle, and 
inftru&ed in our manners aud religion : he was fent to 
India, and ufefully employed in trade. Happening, by 
accident to revifit his country, he went to fee his relations 
in their hut. He was (truck with the Angularity that 
appeared there : he clothed himfelf with a (hcep-flrin, and 
went to the fort to carry back his European drefs. *' I 
4 * come/' faid he to the governor, " to renounce for 
" ever the mode of life you have taught me to embrace. 
", I am refolved to follow, till death, the manners and re- 
" ligion_of my anceftors. As a token of my affection, 
" I will keep the collar and fword you have given me. : 
*' all the reft you will permit me to leave behind." He 
«did not wait for an anfwer, but ran away, and was never 
ceard of after. 

Though the character of the HottentotB be not fuch as 
the avarice of the Dutch could wifh, yet the company 
derive folid advantages from this colony. Indeed, the 
tenth part of the corn and wine, together with their cuf- 
toms and other duties, does not bring them in more than 
three hundred thoufand livres [12, cool.] They do not 
gain more than one hundred thoufand [41 661. 13s. 4^.] 
by their woollen and linen cloths, their hardware, their 
coals, and other inconfiderable articles they fell there. 
The expences neceffarily attending fo large a. feulement 
added to thole which corruption has introduced, take up 
more than all thofe profits united. Accordingly, its utility 
arifes from another caufe. 

The Dutch (hips that fail to and from India find a fafe 
afylum at the Cape ; a delightful, ferene, and temperate 
flcy ; and learn every thing of importance that happens 
in both hemifpheres. Here they take in butter, cheefe, 
meal," wine, large quantities of pickled vegetables for their 
Afiatic fettlements, and, for fome time paft, even two or 
three cargoes of corn for Europe. Thefc conveniencies 
and -refources would ftill be augmented, "if the company 
would at length lay afide thofe ratal prejudices with which 
it has always been muled. 

Till our days, the productions, of the Cape have borne 
fo low a price that the planters were not able to clothe 
'themfelves, nor to provide themfelves, with any of thofe ne- 
cfcflaries which their foil did not fupply. This deprecia- 
tion of the proviuÔQs arôfe from the colonifts being for- 
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bidden to fell them to foreign navigators, whom the con- 
venience of their fituation, the necefiities of war, or other 
reafons, might attract to their ports. But a fpirit of jça- 
loufy in trade, which is one of the greateft evils that can 
befal mankind, had given rife to this barbarous prohibi- 
tion. The defign of this odious fyftem waa to infpire 
other commercial nations with a difguft for India. There 
was no relief to be expected, but from government \ and 
the adminiftration, in, order not to depart from its plan, 
always rated them at an exceffive price. < Even fince the 
experience of a whole century has occafioned thefe chi- 
merical views to be relinquiihed, and that the hope of 
keeping other people away from Afia has been given up, 
the inhabitants of the Cape have not been allowed a free 
trade with refpect to all their provifions. Tulbagh, in- 
deed, and fome other enlightened governors, have given 
way upon this point, which has contributed to make the 
cîrcumftances of the people fomewhat eafier : but it has 
always been necefTary either to bribe the mother-country 
into a compliance with thefe permiffions, or to keep 
them a fecret. Will, the company, then, never be con- 
vinced, that the riches of the colonifts will, fome time or 
other, become their own ? If they mould adopt the ideas 
I have ventured to fuggeft to them, they will imitate the 
fpirit of their fonnders, who did nothing by chance ; and 
who did not wait for the happy events we have been 
mentioning, to turn their attention towards the finding out 
of a place fit to ferve as the centre of their power. For 
this purpofe, they had caft their eyes upon Java as early as 
the year 1069. 

This ifland, which may be about two 
hundred leagues in length, and thirty or Dominions of the 
forty in breadth, appeared to have been Dutch in the 
conquered by the Malays, < at a diftant ifland of Java* 
period. A very fuperftitious fpecies of 
mohammedifm conflit uted the prevailing worfhip. Some 
idolaters were ftill remaining in the interior parts of the 
country ; and thefe were the only inhabitants of Java 
that were not arrived at the laft ftage of depravity. The. x 
ifland, which was formerly under the dominion of a finglc 
monarch, was at that time divided among feveral fovc- . 
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reigns, who were perpetually at war with each other. 
Thefe eternal diffeoiions, while they kept up a military 
fpin't among the people, occafioned a total neglect of 
manner». From their enmity to ft rangers, and want of 
confidence among themfelves, it was evident, that no na- 
tion could have ever been more ftrongly impreffed with 
the fen ti ment of hatred. Here men were wolves to each ' 
other, and feemed to unite in fociety, more for the fake 
of committing mutual injuries, than of affording mutual 
affiftance. A Javanefe never accoited his brother, with- 
out having a poniard in his hand ; ever watchful to pre- 
vent, or ready to perpetrate, fome a& of violence. The 
nobles had a great number of (laves, either bought, taken 
in war, or detained fer debt, whom they treated with the 
utmoft inhumanity. Thefe Haves were employed in culti- 
vating the lands, and performing all kinds of hard labour; 
■while the Javanefe was amufing himfelf with chewing 
betel, fmoking opium, paffiag his life with his concubines, 
fighting, or fleeptng. Thefe people poffeffed a confider- 
able {hare of undemanding, but retained few traces of any 
principles of morality. They had not fo much the cha- 
racter of an unenlightened, as of a degenerated nation : in a 
word, they were a fet of men, who, from a regular form 
of government had fallen into a kind of anarchy; and 
gave themfelves up, without reflraint, to the impetuous 
emotions which nature exiles in thofe climates. 

This depraved character of the inhabitants did not al- 
ter the views of the Dutch with refpeft to Java. Their 
Company might indeed, be thwarted by the Englifh, 
who were then in pofleffion of a part of the trade of this 
ifland. But this obftacle was foon removed. The weak- 
nefs of James the firft, and the corruption of his coun- 
cil, had fo damped the fpirits of thefe haughty Britons, 
that they fuffered themfelves to be fupplanted, without 
making thofe efforts that might have been expected 
from their bravery. The natives of the country, depriv- 
ed of this fupport, were forced to fubmit ;' but it re- 
quired time, addrefs, and policy, to complete the con- 
«jueft of -them. 

It had been one of the fundamental maxims of the Por- 
tuguefe, to.penuade thofe princes they wanted to engage 
w retain in a ftate of dependence, Jto fend their children 
to Goa to be* educated at the expence of the court of 
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Liibpn, «nd initiated early into its manners and principles. 
But this, which was in itfelf a good project, was fpoilçd 
by the conquerors, who admitted theie young people to 
a .participation of the molt criminal pleafures, and .the 
mod ihameful fcenes of debauchery. The confequence 
was, that, when thefe Indians arrived at the age of matu- 
rity, they could not help detefting, or at leaft defpifing, 
fuch abandoned inftru&ors. The Dutch adopted the 
fame plan, and improved upon it. They endeavoured 
-to convince their pupils of the weaknefs, inconflaricy, 
and treachery of thtir fubjects ; and ftill more of the 
power, wifdom, and good faith of the company. By this 
method, they ^lengthened their ufurpations : but we are 
obliged to acknowledge, that, befide thefe means, the 
X>utch had rccourfe to others which were treacherous and 
cruel. 

." The government of the ifland, which was founded en- 
tirely on the feudal laws, fecmed calculated to promote 
difcord. Fathers and fons turned their arms' again ft, each 
other. They fupported the pretenfions of the weak 
againft the powerful, and Ôf the powerful againft the weak» 
as they faw occafion. Sometimes they took the mo- 
narch's part, and fometimes that of - his vaffals. If any 
perfon afcendedthe throne, who was likely to become for- 
midable by his talents, they raifed up rivals to oppofe 
him. Thofe who were not to be feduced by. gold or pro- 
mifes, were fubdued by fear. Every day was productive 
of fome revolution, which was always begun by the in- 
trigues of the tyrants, and always ended to their advan- 
tage. At length, they became mailers of the mod impor~ 
tant poils in the inland parts of the country, and of the 
ibrts that were built upon the coafts. 

This plan of ufurpation was but juft ready to be car- 
ried into execution, when a governor was appointed at Ja- 
va, who had a palace and guards, and appeared in great 
pomp. The company thought proper to depart front 
the principles of economy they had hitherto adopted, 
from a perfuafion that the Portuguefe had derived a 
great advantage from the brilliant court kept by the vice- 
roy of Goa ; that the people of the Eaft were to be 
-dazzled, in order to be the more eafily fubdued ; and 
that it was neceuary . to ftrike the imagination and the 
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eyes of the Indians, who are guided more by their fenfes 
than the inhabitants of our climates. , ' 

The Dutch had another reafon for aflumihg an air of 
dignity. They had been reprefented in Afia as pirates, 
without a country, without laws, and without a ruler. To 
iilence thefe calumnies, they endeavoured to prevail with 
feveral ftates adjoining to Java, to fend ambafladors to 
Prince Maurice of the houfe of Orange. 

The execution of this project procured them a* dou- 
ble advantage, as at the fame time that it increafed their 
confequence with the eaftern nations, it alfo flattered the 
ambition of the ftadholder, whqfe protection was necef- 
fary to be obtained, for reafons which we are going to ex* 
plain. 

When the company obtained their cxclufive privilège, 
the flraits of Magellan, which could have no connection 
with the Eaft Indies, were improperly enough included 
.in the grant. Ifaac Le Maire, one of thofe rich and env 
terprifing merchants wljo ought everywhere to be confi- 
dered as the bencfa&ors of their country, formed the pro- 
ject of penetrating into the South fea by the fouthern 
coafts 5 ii nee he was precluded, by the only track that 
was known at that time, from going there. In the year 
1615, he fitted out two (hips, which pafTed a lirait, fmce 
called by his name running between Cape Horn and Sta- 
ten land ; and were driven by accident to the coaft of 
Java, where they were condemned, and the crew fent pri- 
fpners to Europe. 

This tyrannical proceeding gave offence to the people, 
already prejudiced againft an exclu five commerce. It was 
thought abfurd, that in ft cad of giving thofe who attempt- 
ed difcoveries the encouragement they deferved, a ftate, 
purely commercial, mould forge (hackles to confine their 
induftry. The monopoly, which the avarice of indivr- 
jduals had endured with impatience, became' more odious, 
when the company ftretcbed the concertons that had. been 
made them beyond their due bounds. It was found, that 
as their pride and influence increafed with their power, 
the intereft of the nation would at length be facriiiced to 
the intereft or even the caprice of this formidable body. 
It is probable that they rouft have funk under the public 
xefenlment ; and that their charter, which was near ex- 
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piling, would not have been renewed, if they had not 
been fuppdrted by Prince Maurice, favoured by the 
ftates- general, and encouraged to brave the ftorm by the 
ftrengthvthey derived from their fettlementat Java. 

Though the tranquillity of this ifland may have been 
difturbed by various commotions, fevcral wars, and fome 
confpiracies, it continues to be as much in fubje&ion to 
the Dutch as they wifh it to be. 

Bantam comprehends the weftern part. One of its fo- 
vereigns, having refigned the crown to his fori, was reftor- 
cd to the throne in 1680, by the natural reftleflhefs of 
his temper, the bad conduct of his fuccefTor, and a powers 
ful faction. His party was on the ppint of prevailing, 
when the young monarch, befieged in his capital by an 
army of thirty thoufand men, without any adherents, ex- 
cept the companions of his debaucheries, implored the 
protection of the Dutch. They flew to his affiftance, 
beat his enemies, delivered him from his rival, and re-efta- 
bliihed his authority. Though the expedition was fpecdyy 
fhort, and rapid, and, confequently, could not be expen- 
sive, it was contrived to make the charges of the war 
amount to a prodigious fum. The fituation of things 
would not admit of a fcrutiny into the fum demanded fop 
fo great a Service,' and the exhaufted {late of the finances 
made it it impoffible to difcharge it. In this dilemma^ 
this weak prince determined to entail flavery on himfelf 
and his descendants by granting to his deliverers the ex- 
clufive trade of his dominions. 

The -company maintain this great privilege with three 
hundred and fixty-eight men, who are ftationed in two* 
bad forts, one of which ferves as a habitation for the go- 
vernor, and the other as a palace for the king. The ex- 
pences of this fettlement amount to no more than 1 io,coo 
livres [4583I. 6s. 8d.] which are regained upon the mer- 
chandize fold there. Their clear profits con fill of what 
they gain upon three millions weight of pepper, which 
they oblige the inhabitants to fell at twenty-eight livres 
three fold [il« 33. 5xd.] a hundred. 

Thefe profits, are inconfiderable, in? comparifon of what 
the company receives from Cheribon, which it fubduedi 
without any efforts, without intrigues, and without ex* 
pence. The Dutch were fcarcely at Java, when the Mr 
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tan of this narrow, but very fertile, ftate, put himfelf un- 
der their protection, to avoid fubmitting to a neighbour- 
ing prince more powerfuj than himfelf. He fella them 
annually three millions three hundred thoufand pounds 
weight.of rice, at twenty. five livres twelve fols [ il. 4s. 4d/] 
per thoufand; fugar, the finelt of which cofts fifteen li- 
vres ûx fols eight deniers [about 12s. o/£d.] a hundred; 
one million two hundred thoufand pounds of coffee, at 
four fols fout deniers [about 2^d.] a pound ; one hun- 
dred quintals of pepper, at five fols two deniers [rather 
more than 2-* a pound ; thirty thoufand pounds weight of 
cotton, the finelt of which colls only one. livre eleven fols 
four deniers [about is. 3 ^ d . 3 a pound ; and fix hundred 
thoufand pounds of areca, at thirteen livres four fols [lis.]] 
the hundred. Although the fixing of thefe prices at fo 
low a rate be a manifeii impofition upon the weaknefs of 
the inhabitants, the people of Cheribon, who are the moft 
gentle and civilized of any in the iiland, have never been 
provoked by this injuftice to take up arms. A hundred 
Europeans are fufficierit to hold them in fubje&ion. The 
expences of this feulement amount to no more than 45,100 
livres [18791. 3s. 4d.], which are gained upon the linens 
imported there. 

The empire of Mataram, which formerly extended over 
the .whole iiland, and at prefent takes up the grcateft part 
of it, was the laft that was reduced to fubjeétion. * Often 
vanquished, and fometimes vanquifhing, it continued its 
ftruggles for independency, when the fon and brother of 
a fovereign who died in 1704, difputed the fucceffion. 
The nation was divided between the two rivals ; and the one 
who was entitled to the crown by order of fucceffion, 
had fo vifibly the advantage, that he mud Coon have got 
the fupreme power entirely into his hands, if the Dutch 
had not declared in favour of his rival. The party efpouf- 
ed by thefe republicans at length prevailed, after a feries 
of contefts, more, active, frequent, well conducted, and 
obftinate, than could have been expected. The young 
prince, whom they wanted to deprive of his fucceffion to 
the king, his father, difplayed fo much intrepedity, pru- 
dence, and firmnefs, -that he would have triumphed over 
his enemies, had it -not been for the advantage they 
derived from their magazines, forts, and {hips. Hit 
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uncle ufurped his throne, but (hewed himfelf unworthy to 
fill it. 

When the company reftored him to the crown, they 
dictated laws to him. They chofe the place where his 
court was to be fixed, and fecured his attachment, by a 
citadel, in which a guard was maintained, with no other 
apparent view than to protect the prince. After all thefe 
precautions, they employed every artifice to lull his atten- 
tion by pleafures, to gratify his avarice by prefents, and 
to flatter his vanity by pompous embafiiesr From this 
period, the prince and his fuccefTors, who were educated 
fuitably to the part they were to a&, were riothing more 
than the defpicaHle tools of the defpotifm of the compa- 
ny. All that is neccflary for the fupport of this poweiy 
is three hundred horfe, and four hundred foot foldiers ; 
whofe maintenance, including the pay of the agents, cods 
them 835,000 livres [34*79 il. 13s. 4d.J 

The company are ampiy indemnified for this expence, 
by the advantages it fecures to them. The harbours of 
this {late afford docks for the conftru&ion of all the fmall 
veflels and floops employed in the company's fervice. 
They are fupplied from hence with all the timber that is 
wanted in their feverai Indian feulements, • and, in part of 
their foreign colonies. Here, too, they load their veffels 
with the productions which the kingdom is obliged to 
furnifh them ; confining of fifteen millions weight of rice, 
at feventeen livres twelve fols [14s. 8d.J the thoufand ; as 
much fait as they require, at ten livres feven fols ten de- 
niers [about 8s. 8d.] a thoufand; a hundred thoufand 
pounds of pepper, at twenty-one livres two fols four de- 
niers [about 17s. 7£d ; ] a hundred ; all the indigo that 
is collected, at three livres two fols [2s. 8d.} a pound y 
cadjang, for the ufe of their mips, at twenty-eight livres 
three fols two deniers [near il. 38. 6d. J the thoufand ; 
cotton yarn, from thirteen fols, to one livre thirteen fola 
[from about 7|d. to is. 5 ïd.] a pound, according to its 
quality ; and the fmall quantity of cardamom that is pro-» 
duced there, at a mameful price. 

The company, for a long time, difdained to have any 
connections with Balambuan, fituated at the cafter n point 
of the iiknd. There certainly appeared nothing that 
could lead them to think of reaping any advantage fro» 
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thy* diftriéfc. But .whatever motive the Dutch may have 
had for it, they have lately attacked this, country. After 
a fériés of obftinate engagements, and various fuccefs, for 
the fpace of two years, the European arms have at length . 
prevailed 4 in 1768. ^he Indian prince, conquered and 
taken prifoner, has ended his days in the caftle of Bata- , 
via ; and his family have been embarked for the Cape 
of Good Hope, where they will terminate a wretched ex- 
iftence, «in Robberr, or Penguin ifland. 

We know' not what ufe the conquerors have made of 
their copqueft": neither do we know what advantage 
they will derive from having dethroned the king of Ma- 
dura, a fertile iflanjj adjoining to Mataram, in order to 
place his fon there as governor. What we are unfortu- 
nately well acquainted with is, that, independent of the 
tyrannic fway of the company, all the people of Java la- 
bour under a ftill more odious kind of oppreffion from their 
agents. Thefe greedy and difhoneft men, commonly 
make ufe of falfe weights and meafures, in order to pro- 
cure a larger quantity of goods, or provifion% from the 
people that are to furnifh them. This fraud, pra&ifed, 
for their own private advantage, has not hitherto been 
punifhed ; and there is no reafon to hope that it ever 
will be. 

For the reft, the Dutch havjng abated the turbulency 
of the Javauefe, by gradually undermining the laws that 
maintained it ; and latisfied with having forced them to 
give fomë attention to agriculture, and with having fe- 
cured to themfelves a commerce perfectly exclufive, have 
not attempted to acquire any property in the ifland* 
Their territory extends no further than the fmall king- 
dom of Jacatra. The ravages committed when this ftate 
was conquered, and the tyranny that followed that con- 
queft, had turned it into a defert. It remained unculti- 
vated and inactive. 

The Dutch r thofe of them in* particular who goto In* 
dia to feek their fortunes, were little qualified to recover " 
this excellent foil from its exhaufted ftate. It was feveral- 
times propofed to have recourfe to the Germans ; and by 
the encouragement of fome advances, 'and fome gratuities; 
to exereife their induftry in a manner the moft advantageous 
te the. company. What thefe laborious people wouldhaw 
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done in the fields, the, filk. manufacturera from China, and 
the linen weavers from Coromandel might have executed 
in the workshops, for the improvement of manufactures. 
As thefe ufeful projects did not fayour any private views, 
they continued to be nothing more than projects. At» 
length the governors-general Imhoff and MofTel, llruck 
with a fcene of fuch great diforder, endeavoured to find 
out a remedy. ' 

With this view they fold to the Chinefe and -the Eu- 
ropeans, at a fmall prite, the lands, which the government 
had acquired by oppreffive means. This management 
has not produced all the good that was expected from it. 
The new proprietors have devoted moil part of their land 
to the feeding of fheep and cattle, for which they have an 
eafy, free, and advantageous 'market. Their induftry 
would have been engaged in more important objects, had 
not the company required, that all the productions mould 
be ceded to them at the fame price as in the reft of the 
ifland. The mother-country has reftrained the cultiva- 
tions to tea thoufand pounds weight of indigo, twenty-five 
thoufand pounds of cotton, one hundred and fifty thou- 
fand pounds of pepper, ten millions weight of fugar, and 
fome other trifling articles. 

Thefe commodities, as well as all thofe that are pro* 
duced in Java, are carried to Batavia, which is built on 
the ruins of the ancient capital of Jacatra, in the fixth de- 
gree of fouthern latitude. 

> A city which furnifhed fo confiderable st ftaple, mud 
have received many fucceffive embellifhments. Neverthe* 
lefs, if we except one church recently built, there is no 
kind of elegance or grandeur in any of the edifices. The 
public buildings are in general heavy, and have neither 
beauty nor proportion. If the houfes be convenient, and 
distributed in a manner fuitable to the nature of the cli* 
mate, the fronts of them are too uniform* and built in* a 
bad tafte. There is no part of the world where the ftreeta 
are more wide, or more regularly cut. They afford the 
foot-pafTehgers, in every part of the town, a clean» and 
firm pavement to walk upon. Moft of thtm are inter- 
fered with canals, bordered on each fide by ftately trees, 
which fpread a delightful made ; and thefe canals, which 
are all navigable,, convey the provifion* and merchandize 
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to the magazines deftined for their reception. Although 
the heat, which fhould naturally be excefEve at Batavia» 
be allayed by a very agreeable fea-breeze, which rifes 
every day at ten o'clock, and continues till four ; and al- 
though the nighta be cooled by land-breezes,,, which die 
away at day-brtfak ; yet the air is extremely unwholefome 
ûrthis capital of the Dutch Eaft Indies, and becomes 
daily fnore fo. It is proved ^by regiilers of indifputable 

' authority, that from the year 17 14 to 1776 fourfçore and 
feven thoufand fajlors and foldiers have perilled in the hos- 
pital only. We meet with fcarce one among the inhabit- 

' ants whofe countenance bears the mark of perfect health. 
The features are never animated with lively colours. 
Beauty, which commands adoration fo much in all other 
parts of the world» is here without motion, and lifelefs. 
Death is talked of with as much indifference as in an ar- 
my. If it be faid that a citizen who is in good health 
exifts no more, no furprife is expreifed at fo ordinary an 
event. Avarice fays no more than this : he owed me no- 
thing ; or elfe, / muji make hit heirs pay me* • 

We (hall not be furptifed at this defect of fehe climate r 
if we confider that» for the convenience of navigation, Ba- 
tavia has been fixed upoiTthe borders of a fea, which is 
the moft fait of any in the world ; in the midft of a marfhy 
plain which is frequently overflowed ; and along a great 
number of canals full of ftagnated waters, covered with 
the filth of an immenfe city, and furrounded by great 
trees, which impede the free circulation of the air, and 
prevent the difperfion of the fetid vapours that arife from 
them. . 

In order to leffen the danger and loathfomenefs of thefe 
infectious exhalations, the inhabitants burn inccuantly aro- 
matic woods and refins; they intoxicate themfelves with 
fcents ; and fill their apartments with numberlefs flowers, 
moft of which are unknown in our climates. Even the 
bed-chambers are perfumed with the moft delicate and 
pureft eflences» Thefe* precautions are ufed even in the 
country places» where all the fields and all the gardens 
are furrounded with ftagttant and unwholeîome waters ; 
and yet they are not fumcient to preferve, much lefs to 
reftore health. Accordingly, rich people have houfes 
built upon very high, mountains, which terminate the 
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plain, where they go feveral times in the year to breathe 
the frefti and falutary air. Notwithstanding the volcano* 
that are feen conftantly ftnoking on the tops of thefe 
mountains, and which occafion frequent earthquakes, the 
fick perlons foon recover their ftrength, but lofe it agajn 
on their return to Batavia. 

Notwithftanding this, the population in this celebrated 
city is immenfe. Befide the hundred and fifty thoufand 
(laves, difperfed over an extenfive territory, devoted to 
agriculture, or labouring upon objc&s of mere ornament, 
there are feveral more employed in the town itfelf, and in 
domeftic fervices. Thefe were originally dependent men, 
mod of whom have been carried off by force or artifice 
from the Moluccas, from Celebes, and from other Luanda 
This atrocious a& has filled their hearts with fentiments 
of rage, and they never give up the defiré of poifoning 
or anaffinating their barbarous matters. 

The free Indians are lefs exafperated ; and are to be 
found there from all the countries fituated to the eaft of 
Afia. Each of thefe people preferve the kind of phyfi- 
ognomy that is peculiar to them ; their colour, their drcfs, 
their cuftoms, their mode of worfhip, and their induftry : 
and they have each of them a chief, who is watchful over 
'their interefts, and terminates all differences fubverlive of 
public tranquillity. To keep fuch a variety of nations in 
order, and which are fo much in enmity with each other, 
fome abominable laws have been made, which are carried 
into execution with mercilefs feverity. Thefe laws lofe 
their force only again ft the Europeans, who are feldom 
punifhed, and fcarce ever with capital punifhmcnts. 

Among thefe feveral nations, the Chinefe deferve our 
particular attention. For a long time paft they Had re- 
ported in multitudes to Batavia, where they had amaifed 
immenfe riches ; tiU, in 1 740, being fufpeâed or accufed 
of meditating projects fatal to the government, a horrid 
maffacre was made of them, either with a view of punifh- 
ing them, or of appropriating . their 'richesr* As thefe 
Chinefe who quit their country are the meaneft of a)l the . 
fubje&s of that celebrated empire, this unjuft and unme- 
rited treat ment, has not withdrawn them from a fettlement 
where there are fucfrconfiderable profits to be made ; and 
it is reckoned that there arc about two hundred thoufand 
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of them ftill remaining in the colony. They follow there» 
almoft cxclufively, every branch of induftry. They arc 
the only good cultivators, and fupcrintend all the manufac- 
tures. Although they are fo publicly and fo extenfively 
ireful, they are ftill fubje&ed to a heavy poll-tax, and to 
other tributes Hill more humiliating. A flag fixed upon 
an eminence is the fignal that gives them notice every 
month of the obligations they have to fulfil. If-the^ ne- 
' gleet any one of them, a confiderablé fine is the leaft of 
the penalties inflicted upon them. 

ThereTnay be about ten thoufand white men in the 
city. Four thoufand of thefe, who are born in- India» 
have degenerated to an inconceivable degree. This de- 
gradation is*chiefty to be attributed to the cuftom gene* 
rally received, of leaving the care of their education to 
flaves. > 

Notwithstanding the prodigious quantity of infe&s> 
more loathfome than dangerous, with which the country is 
covered, moft of thefe white men lead a delicious life, at 
leaft in appearance. Pleafures of all kinds fucceed each 
other, with a degree of rapidity which it it not eafy to fol- 
low. Befidewhat can be furnifhed towards gratifying 
the delicacy of the palate, from a foil abounding in 
productions of its own, or which art has naturalized,, the 
tables are alfo profufely fpread with every thing moft 
fcarce^and exquifite that purope and Afia can Tupply; 
Thé moft çoftly wines are prodigally lavifhed. Even the 
waters of the ifland, which are reckoned, not without 
reafon, unwholefome and difagreeable, are replaced by 
the Seltzer waters, brought at a confiderablé expence from 
the fartheft part of Germany. 

A fpirit of difiipàtiop, fo univerfally prevailing among à 
people, who, in other parts of the world, are found fo fru- 
gal and laborious, feems to announce a boundlefs degree 
of corruption ; yet there is fcarce more freedom of man- 
ners at Batavia than in thé other eftablifhments formed by 
the Europeans in the Eaft Indies. Perhaps even the ties 
of marriage are held in greater refpe& here than elfewhere., 
None but unmarried men allow themfelves to .keep conçu- \ 
bines, who are moft frequently flaves» The priefts have 
endeavoured to ftop the progrefs of thefe connections, 
which axe always fecret, oy retufing to baptize the chili 
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dren that fpring from them ; but they are become lcfs ri- 
gid, fince a carpenter belonging to the company, who 
chofe his Ton (hould be of fome religion or other, took the 
refolution to have him circumcifed. 

Luxury has maintained its ground ftill more fuccefsfiuV 
ly than concubinage. The ladies, who are univerfally am- 
bitious of diftinguifhing themfelves by the richnefs of their 
drefs, and the magnificence of their equipage, have carried 
this tafte for parade to excefs. They never appeal in pub- 
lic without a numerous train of flaves ; and are either 
drawn in magnificent cars, or are carried in fuperb palan- 
quins. In 1758, the company attempted to reftrain their 
paffion for jewels. Thefe regulations were received with 
contempt. It would, indeed, have been an extraordinary 
Angularity, if the ufe o£ jewels, had been discontinued in 
the country where they are produced ; and if the mer- 
hants had fucceeded in regulating at the- Indies a fpecies 
û' luxury which they bring from thence, wkh a view of 

ffufing or increafing it in this part of the. world. 

It is in vain that the force and example of an European 
government are made to contend with the laws and man- 
ners of the climate of Afia. 

We find, however, fome traces of the character of the 
Dutch in the country places. It is impoffible to fee any 
thing more agreeable than the environs of Batavia. They 
are covered with neat and agreeable villas ; with kitchen 
gardens filled with vegetables, much fuperior to thofe of 
our climates ; with orchards, the various fruits of which 
have an exquifite flavour ; with groves that yield an agree- 
able (hade ; and with gardens finely ornamented, and even 
with tafte. It is the fafhion to refute there conflantly ; 
and the people in office fcarce ever go the city, unlefs to 
tranfaâ public bufinefs. 

The roads leading to thefe delightful retreats are wide, 
fmooth, eafy, and bordered with trees, planted in a ftraight 
line, and cut with regularity. 

Batavia is fituated at the bottom of a deep bay, con- 
taining feveral iflands of a middling fize, which break the 
impetuofity of the fea. It is, properly fpeaking, a road ; 
but is as fafe a retreat from all winds, and in all feafone, as 
the beft harbour. The fhips which come in and go out 
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From hence receive part of their cargoes, and get the jae- 
ceflary repair» at the fmail iiland of Ornufi, which it only 
at two leagues diftance, and where docks and magazines 
are formed. Sixty years ago thefe veflels came up the ri* 
ver, which empties ftfelf into the fea, after having ferti- 
lized the lands and refremed the city.. It is no longer ac- 
ceifibk to any thing but boats, fince a bank of mud has 
been formed at its mouth, which becomes every day more 
difficult to be got over. This is faid to be the confe- 
quence of the practice adopted by all rich men* of turning 
the current of the river, in order that they may furround 
their country houfes with water. Whatever may be the 
caufe of this misfortune, it is necefTary to employ the moft 
effectual means to remedy it. The importance of Bata- 
via renders it well worth while to pay a ferious attention 
to every thing that may contribute to the improvement 
and utility of its road, 1 for it is the moft confiderablc pkee 
m India. " 

All the veflek fent out by the company from Europe 
to Afia touch at Batavia, except thofe which go directly 
to Ceylon, to Bengal, and to China. They are laden in 
return with the productions and merchandize fupplied by 
Java, and with all thofe that have been brought there from 
-the different factories and markets fcattered throughout 
thefe rich coafts, or over thefe immenXe feas. The Dutch 
feulements in the Eaft are places' wbioh, on account of 
their fituation, their prqvifions, and their wants*, keep up 
the moft brific and confiant intercourse with Batavia. Be- 
fide the mips fent by government, there are many private 
veffels that arrive there. But thefe muft be furnifhed with 
paflports. Any of them that (hould neglect this precau- 
tion, which was contrived to prevent fraudulent trade, 
would be feized by the floops that are continually cruifing 
in thefe latitudes. When they arrive at the place of their 
destination, they deliver to the company thofe articles of 
lading which it has referved the exclufrve trade of to itfel£ 
and difpofe of the reft to whom they choofe. The 
Have trade conftitutes one of the principal branches of the 
free commerce ; it confifts annually of fix thoufand of 
both fexes. It is from this bafe and wretched fct of wo- 
men that the Chinefe choofe their wives, whom they are 
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not permitted to bring along with them, nor to fend for 
from their country. 

. To theft: articles of importation may be added thofe 
brought by a dozen of Chinefe junks from Emoy, Lim- 
po, and Canton; with about two thoufand. Chinefe on 
board, who come every year to Java, in hopes of acquir- 
ing riches* The tea, the china, the raw fiiks, and the 
filk fluffs and cottons they bring there, may amount to 
three millions of livres [ 125,00»!.] Tin and pepper are 
given them in exchange, but clandeftinely, becaufe pri- 
vate perfons are prohibited from trading in thefe articles. 
They alfo receive tripam, gathered on the borders of the 
fea at the Moluccas ; as likewife marks' fins and flags' piz- 
zles : the virtues of which, whether real or imaginary, 
are unknown in our countries. Another article they get 
in exchange is thofe birds nefts fo much celebrated all 
over" the eaft, which are found in feveral places, and chiefly 
on the coafts of Cochin-China. Thefe nefts are of an 
oval fhape, an inch high, three inches round, and weigh 
half an ounce. They are formed by a fpecies of the f wal- 
low ; its head, breail, and wings, -are of a fine blue, and 
its body milk white. Thefe birds make their nefts of the 
fpawn of fifti, or of a glutinous froth which the agitation 
of the fea leaves upon the rocks, to which they are fail* 
ened at the bottom and on the fide. The tafte of them is 
naturally infrpid ; but as they are thought to increafe the 
paffion for women, which prevails univcrfally in thefe re* 
gions, art has endeavoured, and perhaps with fuccefs, to 
render them agreeable to the palate by varieties of fea- 
foning. 

Befide thefe productions, the Chinefe at Batavia receive 
alfo fome ready money. This fum is always increafeel by 
the remittances which their fellow-citizens fettled at Java 
fend to the families they have a regard for, and by the 
wealth, ftill more confiderable, which fooncr or later is 
amafled by thofe, who, fatisfied with the fortune they 
have made, return to their x>wn country, of which they 
fdom lofe fight. 

The Spaniards from the Philippine iflands alfo frequent 
Batavia. Formerly they bought linens there. They 
take nothing at prefent from thence but cinnamon for 
their home confumption, and for the purpofe of fupply- 
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ing part of Mexico. They pay for this important article 
with gold, which is one of the productions of thefe fame 
iflands, and with the cochineal and piaftres brought from 
Acapulco. 

The French feldom go to Batavia in peace time, al- 
though the want of fubfiftence has often induced themto 
go there in the courfe of the two laft wars. They will 
be feen there lefs frequently, when the ifle of France and 
Madagafcar (frail have been put into a condition to frrpply 
their fleets and armies. 

Some of the Englifti veflels, which «go directly from 
Europe to China, call anchor in this road, in order to fell 
hardware, arms, wines, oils, and other lefs important ar- 
ticles, which all of them belong to the (hips crews. For- 
merly, the Englifh, who are employed in trading from 
one part of India to another, were alfo fometimes feen to 
arrive there. The number of thefe is increafed fmce, their 
equipments have been multiplied ; and their trade is be- 
come more confiderable. The articles they fell açe trip- 
ling, but the purchafes they make are coaûderable. 
Their lading confifts chiefly of large quantities of arrack, 
an exqutfite kind of liquor, made with rice, molafles, and 
cocoa tree wine, which, after being fermented together, 
are diftilled. / 

All the provifions, and all the merchandize that come 
into, or go out of, Batavia, pay five per cent ; and thefe 
cuftoma are farmed at one million nine hundred thoufand 
eight hundred livres [79,2001/] This fum would be more 
confiderable, if the articles which belong to the company, 
or w"hich arc defigned for them, were fubjeél to the taxes ; 
if the chief agents of this powerful body did not moft com- 
monly elude the payments ; and if frauds were lefs fre- 
quent among all ranks of people. There is one branch 
of the revenue which cannot but aftonifti us ; it Is that 
arifing from games of chance. The Chinefe pay annually 
three hundred and eighty-four thoufand livres [i6,oool.] 
for ftie privilege of opening them to the public. Multi- 
tudes of perfons refort to them from all quarters, with 
that degree of eagemefs fo ordinary in burning climates» 
where the pallions know no reftraint. There it is that the 
greateft part of men, at their own difpofal, go to bury 
their fortunes, and that all (laves go to fquander what 
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they have been able to purloin from the vigilance of their 
mailers. There are ftfll other taxes in this capital of the 
Dutch Eaft Indies, but yet they are not fufficient to co- j 

ver the expences of this ftaple, which amount almoft ** 

regularly to fix millions fix hundred thoufand livres 
[275,0001.] 

The council which prefides over all 
the fettlement8 formed by the company, The manner of 
is refident at Batavia. It is compoied of conducing the 
the governor of the Dutch Indies, of a affairs of th* 
director-general, or five judges, and of a Dutch company 
fmall number of affiliants, who have no in India and in 
votes, and only fupply the place of the Europe* 
deceafed judges till their fucceflbrs are 
appointed. 

The power of nomination to thefe offices is veiled in 
the direction at home. They are open to all who 
have money, and to all who are related to, or protect- 
ed by, the governor-general. Upon his death, the' direct- 
or and the judges provifionally appoint a Jjucceuor, who 
feldom fails to be confirmed in his appointment. If he 
were pot, he would no more be admitted into the council» 
but would enjoy all the honours attached to the poft he 
had filled during a temporary vacancy. 

The governor-general reports to the council the date 
of affairs in the lfland of Java ; and each judge that of 
the province intrufted to his care. The director has the 
infpection of the cheft and magazines at Batavia, which 
fupply the reft of the feulements. AU purchafes and 
fafes are directed by him. His fignature is jndifpenfably 
neceffary in all commercial transactions. 

Though all points ought to De decided in the council 
by a majority of votes, yet the will of the governor-ge- 
neral is feldom contradicted. This influence is owing to 
the deference paid him by thofe members who are indebt- 
ed to him for their elevation, and to the neceffity the 
others arc under of courting his favour, in order that they 
may make their fortunes more rapidly. If on any occafion 
he mould meet with ah oppofition too repugnant to hit 
views, he would be at liberty to purfue his own meafurcs, 
by taking tfre refponfibility of them upon himfeif. 
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The governor- general, like all the reft of the officer s> 
1*8 appointed only for five years, but ufually holds his place 
during life. There have formerly been inftances of gover- 
nors-general who have retired from bufinefs, to pafs their 
days in tranquillity at Batavia ; but the ill treatment ex- 
perienced from their fucceffors, has, of late years, deter- 
mined them to remain in their poft till death. For a long 
time they appeared in great ftate, but this parade was laid 
afide by the governor-general Imhoff, as ufelefs and trou- 
blefome. Though all orders of men may afipire to this 
dignity, none of the army, and but few of the gown, have 
been known to obtain it. It is almoft always filled by 
merchants, becaufe the fpirit of the company is entirely 
commercial. Thofe who are born in -India have feldom 
fufficient addrefs or abilities to procure it. The prefent 
prefident, however, has never been in Europe. 

The appointments of this principal officer are but trifl- 
ing ; he has no more than two thoufand two hundred 
ivres £911. 13s. 4d.] a month, and'fubfiftence equal to 
his pay. The greateft part of liis income arifes from the 
liberty allowed him, of taking as much as he thinks pro- 
per from the magazines at the current price* and from that 
he aflumes the liberty of trading to any extent he judges 
convenient. The income of the judges is likewife very 
confiderable, though the company allows them only four 
hundred and forty livres [18I. 6s. 8d.] a month, and. 
goods to the fame amount. 

v The council meets but twice a-week, unlefs when fome 
extraordinary events require a more ftri& attendance. 4 
They appoint to all civil and military employments in In- 
dia, except thofe of the writer and ferjeant, which they 
thought might be left, without inconvenience, at the dif- 
pofal of the governors of the respective feulements. On 
his advancement to any poft, every man is obliged to take 
ao oath that he has neither promifed, nor given any thing 
to obtain his employment. This cuftom, which is very 
ancient, familiarizes people with falfe oaths, and proves no 
bar to corruption. Whoever confiders the number of ab- 
furd and ridiculous oaths neceflary to he taken at prefent 
in moft countries, on being admitted into any fociety or 
profeffion whatever, will be lefs furprifed to find prevari- 
cation ftill prevailing, where perjury has led the way. 

4 
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While good faith reigned upon the earth, a (Impie pro- 
mife was fufficient to enfure confidence. Oaths owe 
their origin to perfidy. Man was not required to call up- 
pon the God that heard him to witnefs his veracity, till 
he deferved no longer to be believed. Magiftrates and 
fovereigns fo what do your regulations tend ? You either 
oblige the man of probity to lift up his hand and call 
Heaven to witnefs, which with him is a requifition as in- 
jurious as it is ufelefs ; or you compel an oath from the 
mouth of a reprobate. Of what value can the oath of 
fuch a man appear to you ? If the oath be contrary to his 
own Security, it is abfurd ; if it be confonant to his inter- 
red, it is fuperfluous. Does it argue a knowledge of the 
human heart to give the debtor his choice between his ruin 
and a falfehood, or the criminal his option between death 
and perjury ? The man whom motives of revenge, intereft* 
or wicked nefs, have determined to give a falfe teftimony, 
will he be deterred by the fear of committing one crime 
more ? Is he not apprifed, before he is brought up to the 
tribunal of juftice, that this formality will be required of 
him ? And has he not from the bottom of his heart dc- 
fpifed it before he complied with it ? Is it not a fpecies of 
impiety to introduce the name of God in our wretched 
difputes ? Is it not a lingular mode of making Heaven, as 
it were, an accomplice in the guilt, to fuffer that Heaven 
to be called ûpon r which has never contradicted, nor will 
ever contradict, the oath ? How intrepid, therefore, muft 
not the falfe witnefs become, when he has with impunity 
called down the divine vengeance upon his head without 
the fear of being convicted ? Oaths feem to be fo much 
debafed and prottituted by their frequency, that falfe wit- . 
riefle3 are grown as frequent as robbers. 

All connections of commerce, not excepting thofe with 
the Cape of Good Hope, are made by the council, and 
the refult of them always falls under their cognifance. 
Even the fhips that fail dire&ly from Bengal and Ceylon, 
only carry to Europe the invoices of their cargoes. Their 
accounts, as well as all others, are fent to Batavia, where 
a general regifter is kept of all affairs. 

The council of India is not a feparate body, nor is it - 
independent. It ads in fubordination to the direction ef- 
tabliflied in the United Provinces. Though this be, in 
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the ftri&eft fenfe of the word, a dire&ion, the care of dif- 
pofing of the merchandize twice a-year is divided between 
fix chambers concerned in this commerce. Their bufinefs 
€8 more or lefs, according to the funds that belong, to 
them. 

The general afiembly, which has the conduit of the 
bufinefs of the company, is compofed of the directors of 
all the chambers. Amfterdam nominates eight, Zealand 
four, each of the other chambers one, and the (late but . 
one. Hence we fee that Amfterdam, having half the 
number of voices, has only one to gain to enable it to turn 
the fcale in all Che deliberations, where every queftion is 
decided by a majority of votes. 

This body, which is compofed of feventecn perfons, 
meets twice or thrice a-year, during fix years at Amfter- 
dam, and two at Middleburg. ~ The other chambers are 
too inconfiderable to enjoy this prerogative. Some myfle- 
rious minded men, towards the middle of the lad century, 
imagined that profound fecrecy might infure greater fuc- 
cefs to their tranfa&ions ; and four or five of the moft 
enlightened or mort powerful men among ' the deputies 
were accordingly chofen, and invefted with authority to 
regulate all affairs of importance without the content of 
their coleagues, and without being obliged even to afk 
their opin 10 . 

Notwithftanding the faults which it is eafy to perceive 
in thefe fingular inftitutions* the company rofe to a very 
brilliant ftate of profperity. Let us endeavour co investi- 
gate the caufes of this political phenomenon. . 

The early faccefles of the company were 

Caufes of the owing to their having the good fortune, 

profperity of the in lefs than half a century, to take more 

company— than three hundred Portuguese veffels-; 

fome of which were bound for Europe» 
and others for the different fea-ports in India, and were 
laden with the rpbils of Afia. This wealth, which the 
captors had the honefty to leave untouched, brought to 
the cQmpany immenfe returns, or ferved to procure-thcm. 
Thus the fales became very confiderable, although the ex- 
ports were» very moderate. 
The decline of the maritime power, of the Portuguese 
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encouraged the Dutch to attack the fettlements belong- 
ing to that nation^ and greatly, facilitated the conqueft of 
them. They found the forts ftrongly built, defended by 
a numerous artillery, and provided with every thing that go- 
vernment and the rich individuals of a victorious .nation 
might naturally be fuppofed to have colle&ed together 
for their protection. To form a juft idea of this advan- 
tage, we need only con fide r what it has coft other na- 
tions to obtain permiflion to fix in an advantageous fitu- 
ation, to build houfes, magazines, and forts, and to pro- 
cure all the conveniences neceflary for their fecurity or 
their commerce. 

When the company found themfelves in pofleffion of fo 
many rich and well eftablifhed fettlements, they did not 
fuffer themfelves to be feduced by a grafping fpirit of am- 
bition. They were defirous of extending their commerce, 
not their conquefls ; and can fcarce be accufed of any aâs 
of injuftice, except fuch as feemed neceflary to fecure their 
power. The Eaft was no longer a fcene of bloodftied, as 
it had been at the time when the defire of diflinguifhing 
themfelves by martial exploits, and the rage of making 
profelytes, gave the Portuguefe a menacing air wherever 
they appeared in Ipdia. 

The Dutch feemed to have arrived rather to revenge 
and refcue the natives of the country than to enftayc 
them. * They maintained no wars with them, but fuch as 
were neceflary to procure fettlements upon their coafts, 
and to oblige them to enter into treaties of commerce. 
It h true, thefe people received no advantage from them, 
and were deprived of .a great part of their liberty; but 
in other refpe&s, their new mailers, rather lefs barbarous 
than the conquerors they had difpoflefled, left the Indians 
at liberty to govern themfelves, and did^ot compel them 
to change their laws, their manners, or their religion. 

By their manner of pofting and diftribùting their forces, 
they contrived to keep the people in awe, whom they 
had at firft conciliated by their behaviour. If we except 
Cochin and Malacca, they had nothing upon the continent 
but fa&orieg and fmall forts. The ifla'nds of Java and 
Ceylon contained their troops and magazines ; and from 
thence their fhips maintained their authority, and protect- 
ed their trade throughout India. 
• Vol. 1. L 
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This commerce -was become very confiderable fince the 
deftruction of the Portuguefe power had thrown their fpice 
trade into thtir hands. Although the chief confumption 

joÎ the fpices was irt Europe, the fortunate pofFeflbrs of 
this branch of commerce did not fail to fell a confiderable 
part of them in the Indies, though at a lower price. Thij 
Found an annual vent there for ten thoufand pounds 
weight of mace, one hundred thoufand pounds of nutmegs, 
one hundred and fifty thoufand pounds of cloves, two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds of cinnamon, and three or four mil- 

' lions weight of pepper. Thtfe, however, were in general 
fpices or an inferior quality, which would not have been 
fold in our countries. 

The care of exporting and diftributirig the fpices affil- 
ed the Dutch in appropriating to themfelves feveral other 
branchés of commerce. In procef3 of time they became 
matters of the coafting trade of Afia, as they were already 
of that of Europe. This navigation employed a great 
number of fhips and failors, who, without cauling any ex- 
pence to the company, contributed to its fecurhy. 

By virtue of thefe fuperior advantages, they were en- 
abled for a long time to prevent the attempts of other na- 
tions to interfere in the Indian trade, or to make them 
abortive. The produce of this rich, country came to the 
Europeans through the hands of the Dutch, who never 
experienced thofe reftraintç from their country which 
have in later times been im'pofed everywhere elfe. The 
government, convinced that the proceedings of other na- 
tions neither ought npr could be a rule to direct their con- 
duce, always gave the company leave to difpofe of their 
.merchandize at the capital freely, and without referve. At 
the time this fociety was inflituted, the United Provinces 
had neither any manufactures nor crude" materials to work 
upon. It was, therefore, no inconvenience, but rather a 
point of great policy*, to allow, and even encourage, the 
citizens to wear linens and lluffs imported from India. 
The various manufactures which were introduced into the 
republic, in confequence of the repeal of the edict of 
Nantz, might have induced them to lay afide the thoughts 
ofpurchafing their clothing from fo remote a country ; 
but the fondnefs that prevailed in Europe at that-time for 
French fafliions, had givea fo advantageous an opening for 
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the manufactures of the refugees, that they had not the 
lead idea of departing from the ancient channel* §ince 
the high price of- labour, the necefiary confequertce of a 
redundancy of money, has leflened the manufa&ures, and 
obliged the nation to trade upon a frugal plan» Indian, 
ft ufte have had a greater run than ever. It was thought 
that fewer inconveniences would arife from enriching the 
Indians than the Engltm or French, whofe profperity 
would not fail to haften the ruin of a ftate, the opulence 
of which is only fupported by the blindnefs, the difputes» 
or the indolence, of other powers. 

This diCpofition of things had can- 
ned the fortune of the company to a Decline of the 
degree from which it has at Length fall- company 
4 en off. This truth will be made ap- • , 

parent by entering int.o a detail of fome faôs. 

The firft funds of this. commercial affociation did not 
amount to more than 14,211,648 livres [592,152!.] Of 
thirfand,^,o84,8i3 [336,8671.4s. 2d.] werefurniÛiedby 
^nvfterdam* 2,934,54ohvrcseightfol8[i22,272Î. ios^d.] 
by Zealand, 1,180,905 livres [49,204!. 7s. 6d.] by En- 
chuyfen, 1,034,000 [43,083!. 6s. 8d.] by Delft, 587,109 
livres twelve ïbls [24,4621. 18s.] by Horn, and the re- 
maining 390,280 livres [16,26 il. 13s. 4-d.] by Rotter- 
dam. 

This capital, which has never been increafed, and. which» 
fince its eftablHhment to the fird of January 1778, has 
yielded,. one year with another, twenty-one and one-feven- 
teenth per cent. was. divided into fuma of 6600 livres 
[275I.] which were called (hares. Their number amount- 
ed to two thousand one hundred and fifty- three. They 
were fold for ready money, or upon credit, as all merchan- 
dize is. The form required in tranfaéting this bufinefs was 
only to fubftitute the name of the buyer, inftçad of that 
of the feller, upon the books of the company ; and in 
this confined the fole claim the. proprietors had. , Avarice 
and the fpirit of calculation have*fuggefted another mode 
of being, concerned in this traffic, perlons who had no 
{hares to fell, and others who had no intention to buy, en- 
gaged themfclves reciprocally ; the former to furnifh a cer- 
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tain number of (hares» and the latter to take them at a 
itated price, and on a given day. The price they bore at 
that period determined the fate of thefe gamefters. The 
perfon who had loft paid the difference in money, and thus 
ended the négociation. 

The defire pf gain, and the fear of lofing in thefe bold 
Speculations, generally excited an extraordinary degree of 
agitation in the minds of the perfon s concerned* Good 
or bad news was invented ; the credit of this intelligence 
was alternately lefTened or confirmed ; and attempts were 
made to difcover the myfteries of courts, and to bribe mi* 
nifters. Public tranquillity was fo frequently difturbed 
by the collifion of thefe oppofite interefts, that the go- 
vernment thought it neceflary to take fome fteps to pre- 
vent the excefs of this flock-jobbing. It was declared, 
that every fale of (hares mould be deemed void, unlefs it 
. could be proved by the books, that the feller, at the 
time of making the bargain», was really poffefTed of 
that property. Men of honour did not think themfelves 
difpenfed from their engagements by this law ; but it pro- 
duced the intended effect of making thefe tranfactions lefs 
frequent. 

In fuccefsful times, thefe fhare* rofe to an almoft incred- 
ible price, as far as to eight times their original value'; 
but they have f ucceffi vely fallen off. At the period we 
are now writing, they do not gain more than about three 
hundred and fixty per cent. This is even a higher price 
than they will fell for anywhere, except in Holland, 
where the people have ufed themfelves to be fatisfied with 
an intereft of two and three-fourths per cent. 

At the end of the year 1751, the capital of the com- 
pany, after the payment of the debts, did not exceed 
62 9 480,000 livres [2,603,333!. 6s. 8d.] Of this fum, 
even, there was not, in money, good bills, and mer- 
chandize, both in the magazines, or upon the feas of 
Europe and India, any more than 38,060,000 livres 
L*iS%S$$&* 6 8 ' Sd.3 The remainder confided of doubt - 
iul or defperate debts, of arms, provifions, artillery, mi- 
litary flores, cattle, (laves, and fome other effects, which 
were not objects of commerce. * 

At the fame period, the annual profits arofe to 
.27,940,000 livres [1,164,166!. 13s. 4d. J But, in order 
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to gain this return, it was neceffary to lay out 20,460,000 
£852,0001.] fo that the nctt profit was 7,480,000 livre» 
C3 l 1*6661. 13s. 4<1.] to aiifwer the dividend, and to fup- 
ply the cxpences of war, or the loffes from fire, (hip- 
wreck, and the other various calamities which human pru- 
dence can neither forefee nor prevent. , 

This fituation appeared fo very alarming to Moffel, the 
ableft of the chiefs that ever governed the Dutch fettle* 
rnents in the Eaft Indies, that he confidered the company 
as an exhaufted body, to be fupported only by cordials : 
it was, as he exp retted himfelf, a leaky veffel, that is kept 
from foundering only by the pump. 

N' ^withftanding all the endeavours we have made, it 
has been irapoffible to obtain a ftate of accounts pofterior 
to the one we have juft given. What are then the people ' 
interefted in thefe concerns to think of the obflinacy with 
which they are left in ignorance of their fituation ? They 
rouft conclude, either that their affairs are in the utmolt 
cpnfufion ; that the perfons to whom they have intruded 
the adminiftration of them, are difhoneft men, whofe con- 
fiant defign is to order and difpofe of every thing at plea- 
fure, and to pillage, without fubjecting themfelves to any 
kind of reclamation ;• or who create fufpicions of malver- 
fation, merely for the purpofe of fecuring themfelves 
from the imputation of ignorance. They mud naturally 
fay to themfelves, we are in the hands of unfkilful men* 
or of knaves ; ^and of thefe two fuppofitions, whichever 
they may adopt, the effect will be the fame. The ftock- 
bolders will be miftruftful, the fhares will be depreciated, 
and the company will fall to ruin. When we con fide r, 
with a little attention, this myfterious kind of conduct, 
we fhall find it difficult to determine upon which we are 
mod to lay the blame, upon the indolence of the proprie» 
tors, who have a right to demand an account from perfons,. 
who, in fact, are no more than their agents, and who cer- 
tainly will not be involved in their ruin ; or upon the ty- 
rannical infolence of thefe representatives, to whom their 
fellow-citizens have intruded their fortune, which they 
make ufc of, as if it were their own ; or, laftly, upon the 
perfidious connivance of the rulers of the ftate, who dare 
not» or can net* or will not, inter pofe their authority ii> av 
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matter of fo great importance. However this may be, 
the fecrecy to which the company binds -its agents by 
oath, does not prevent it from being apparent, that its 
fituation is becoming every day more deplorable. The 
company has itfelf been obliged to communicate its dif- 
trefs to other nations, by continuing conftantly to: dimi- 
nifh its dividends. Let us now endeavour to inveftigate 
the true caufes of this melancholy truth. 

Reafons of the The firfl of thefe was the multitude 
decline of the of little wars they were fucceffively en- 
tompany, gaged in, without intermiffion. Scarce 

had the inhabitants of the Moluccas re- 
covered from the aflonifhment into which they had been- 
thrown by the victories gained by the Dutch over a peo- 
ple whom they looked upon as invincible, than they grew 
impatient of the yoke. The company, dreading thé con- 
fequenees of this difcontcnt, attacked the king of Ter- 
rate, to oblige him to confent to the extirpation of the 
clove- tree everywhere, except m Amboyna. The inland- 
ers in Banda were utterly exterminated» becaufe they 
rèfufed tq become flaves. Macaffar, defirous offopport- 
ing their pretenfions, kept a confiderable force at bay for 
a long time. The lofs of Formofa brought on the ruin of 
the factories of Tpnkin and Siam. The company were 
obliged to have recourfe to arms, to fupport the exclufîvei 
trade of Sumatra. Malacca was befieged, its territory 
ravaged, and its navigation interrupted by pirates. Nega- * 
patan was twice attacked ; Cochin was employed in re- 
Ming the attempts of the kings of Calicut and Travan- 
oor. Ceylon has been a feené of perpetual disturbances, 
which are as frequent, and ftill more violent, at Java, 
where peace can never continue long, unlefs the company 
will give a reafonable price for the commodities they, re-, 
quire. All thefe wars have proved ruinous, more ruin- 
ous, indeed, than they ought to have been, becaufe thofe 
who had the management of them only fought opportuni- 
ties of enriching themfelves. 

Thefe notorious difTentions have, in many places, been 
followed by odious oppreffions, which have been praclifed 
at Japan, China, Cambodia, Aracan, on the banks of 
the Ganges, at Açhem, Coromandel, Surat ; in Perfia, 
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at Bafforaj Mocho, and other places, Moll of the coun- 
tries in India are filled with tyrants, who prefer piracy to 
commerce, and who acknowledge no right but that of 
force, and think that whatever is practicable is juft. - 

The profits accruing to the company from the places 
where their trade met with no interruption for a long, 
time, counterbalanced the lofTes they fuftained in other» 
by tyranny or anarchy ; but other European nations de- 
prived ihe«m of this indemnification. This competition 
obliged them to buy dearer, and to fell cheaper. Their 
natural advantages might, perhaps, have enabled them to* 
fupport this misfortune, if their rivals had not determined 
to throw the trade carried on from India to India into the 
hands of private merchants. By this expreffion, we are 
to un<jeritand the operations neceflary to transport the 
merchandize of one country in Alia to another ; from. 
China, Bengal, and Su rat, for inftance, to the Philip- 
pines. Perfia, and Arabia, It was by means of this cir- 
culation, and by a multiplicity of exchanges, that the 
Dutch obtained for nothing, or for a trifle, the rich car- 
goes they brought to Europe. The activity, economy, 
an<J ikill of the free merchants, drove the company from 
all the fea-ports where no. partiality was fhown. 

This revolution, which fo clearly pointed out to them 
what fteps they had to take» did not even fet them right 
with Tefpeft to a meafure that was deilm&ive to trade." 
They had been accu Homed to carry all their Indian and 
European merchandize to Batavia, from whence it was 
diriributed among the different factories where it might be 
fold to advantage. This cuftom occafioned expence andfc 
lofs of time, the inconveniencies of which were not per- 
ceived while their profits were fo enormous. When other 
nations carried on a direct trade, it became indifpenfably 
neceflary to relinquish a fyflem, not only bad in itfelf? but 
incompatible with circumftances. The dominion of cuftom, 
however, il ill prevails ; and it was faid to be owing to the 
company's apprehenfions that their fervants would make 
an improper ufe of any innovation, that they did not a- 
dopt a meafure, the necefiny of which was fo fully de- 
monftrated. 

This was probably nothing more than a pretext which 
fcrved to conceal motives of private intereft. The fraus 
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of the agents were more than winked at. The firft of 
them employed had, for the mod part, been exact in their 
conduit. They had been under the direction of admirals, 
who \ iiited all the factories who were invefted with abfo- 
lute powers in India, 'and, at the couclufion of every 
voyage, gave an account in Europe of their ad minift ration. 
In proportion as the government became a fedentary one, 
the agents, who were not fo ftrictly watched, grew more 
remifs. They abandoned themfelves to that effeminacy, a 
habit of which is fo eafily contracted in hot countries. It 
became neceffary to increafe the number of thefe agents, 
and no one made a capital point of correcting an abnfe, 
which gave the people in power an opportunity of provid- 
ing for all their dependents ; who went to Afia wfth a 
view of making a confiderable fortune in a fhort time. 
Being prohibited from trading, their appointments not be- 
ing Tumcient to maintain them, and all honeft ways of en- 
riching themfelves being fhut againft them, they had re- 
courfe to mal-practices. The company were cheated in 
all their affairs by factors who had no in tc reft in their pro- 
fperity. Thefe diforders grew to fuch a height, that it 
was propofed to allow a premium of five per cent, upon 
all commodities fold or bought, which was to be divided 
among all the fervants of the company according to their 
ranks. Upon thefe terms they were obliged to take an 
Oath that their account was juft. This arrangement lafted 
but five years ; it being found that corruption prevailed as 
much as ever ; the premium and the oath were then abo- 
lifhed ; and from this period the agents demand any con- 
federation for their trouble that their avarice dictates. 

The contagion, which at firft infected the lower factor- 
ies, gradually reached the principal feulements, and at laft 
Batavia itfelf. So great a fimplicity of manners prevailed 
there at firft, that the members of the government ufually 
dreffed like common failors ? and never wore decent clothes 
but in their council-chamber. This modefty was accom- 
panied with fo diftinguifhed a probity, that before the year 
1650 not one remarkable fortune had been made 5 but this 
unheard-of prodigy of virtue could not be of long dura- 
tion. Warlike republics have been, feen to conquer and 
make acquifitfons for their country, and to fill the public 
treafury with the fpoils of kingdoms. But we fhall never 
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fee the citizens of a commercial republic amafs riches for 
a particular body in the . ftaté, from which they derive 
neither glory nor. profit. The aufterity of republican prin- 
ciples muflb of courfe give way to the example given by 
the people of the Eaft. This relaxation of manners was- 
more fenfibly perceived in the capital of the colony, where 
the articles of luxury that came from all parts, and the air 
of magnificence it was thought neceflary to throw round 
theadminiltration, introduced a tafte for (how. This taftc 
occafioned a corruption of manners ; and this corruption 
of manners made all methods of getting money alike in- 
different. Even the appearance of decency was To far dif- 
regarded,that a governor-general finding himfelf convicted 
of plundering the finances without the leaft kind of re- 
ftraint, made no fcruple of jullifying his conduct by pro- 
ducing a carte blanche figned by the cdmpaay. 

How was it pofiible to have fettled a remedy againft 
this conduct of the governors, when their depravation 
could, not have been forefeen in the infancy of the repiir 
blic, where a purity of manners and frugality prevailed ? 
In thefe feulements of the Dutch, the laws had been 
made for virtuous men ; other manners required other 
laws. 

Thefe difof ders might have been reprefled in their firft: 
beginnings, if they had not naturally made the fame pro- 
grefs in Europe as in Àfia. But as a river that overflows 
ks banks, collects more mud than water in its paflage, fo> 
the vices which riches bring along, with them increafe 
fafter than riches themfelves.. The poft of director, which 
was at firft allotted: to able merchants, was at length veiled 
in great families, in which it was perpetaated, together 
with" the magiftracies, by virtue of which it had been firft, 
procured. Thefe families, engaged in political views, or 
in the fervice of adminiftration, confiaered thefe polls 
which they had extorted from the company, only in the 
light of a cônfiderable income, or an eafy proviflbn for 
their relations ; fome of them even as opportunities of 
making a bad ufe. of their credit. The bufinefs of re- 
ceiving accounts,, hearing debates, and carrying on the • 
môft important tranfact ion s of the company, was left to» 
a fecretary, who, under the more plaufible title of advo- 
cate/ became the fole manager of all the affairs. The go#- 
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vernors, whojnet but twice a-year, in fpring and autumn, 
at the arrival and departure of the fleet, forgot the habit 
and track of all bufinefs which requires a confiant atten- 
tion. They were obliged to repofe an entire confidence 
. in a perfon appointed by the (late to make extracts from 
all the difpatches that arrived from India, and to draw up 
the form of the anfwers that were to be returned. This 
guide,, who was fometimes incapable, often bribed, and 
always fufpicious, either threw thofe whom he conduct- 
ed into a precipice, or fufFered them to fall into it. 

The fpirit of commerce arifes from intereft, and intereft 
always occafions difputes. Each chamber would have 
docks, arfenals, and magazines of its own for the mips it 
was to fit out. Offices were multiplied, and frauds were 
encouraged by a conduce fo erroneous. 

It was a maxim in ewry department to farnifh goods, 
as it had a right to do, in proportion to the number of 
its (hips. Thefe goods were not equally proper for the 
places for whicfi they were deftined, and were either not 
fold at all, or fold to difadvantage. 

When circumftances called for extraordinary fupplies, à 
fpirit of puerile vanity, which is afraid of betraying its 
weak nefs by confeffing its wants, led them to avoid bor- 
rowing money in Holland, where they would have paid 
only an intereft of three per cent, and to have recourle to 
Batavia, where money was at fix, or more frequently to 
^Bengal, or the coaft of Coromandcl, where it was at nine 
per cent, and fometimes much higher. Abufes were mul- 
tiplied on all tides. " 

The ftates-general,. whofe bufinefs it was to examine - 
every four years intp die ilate of the company ; to fatisfy 
themfelves that they kept within the limits aflign-ed by 
their grant ; to fee that juftice was adminiftered to the 
perfons concerned, and that the trade was carried on in a 
manner not prejudicial to the republic ; mould have put 
a flop to thefe irregularities, and ought to have done it. 
They did not do their duty upon any occafion, nor at any- 
time. There never was presented to this aiTembly any 
pther than fo confufed a.ftateof accounts, that perfons, 
the moft completely -verfed in figures, would not have 
been able to dear : up the chaos with the longeft and rood 
continued nofturnal labours ; notwithftauding which; with. 
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a kind of compiaifancç, the motives of which we mould 
fear to fearch into, thefe accounts were always audited 
with unanimous approbation, without the lead delay, and 
without the flighted difcuffion of the particulars. 

But we are weary of giving a detail of the feveial ir- 
regularities that ha\^e corrupted the government of an af- 
fociation formerly fo flourifhing. The colours of thia 
pi&ure are too gloomy. Let us examine what remedies 
it would be proper to apply to evils of fuch number and* 
magnitude. 

The firft thing neceffary is to be Meafures that re* 
convinced that the government of the main to be taken* 
company is too complicated even in for the re-efiabllfli- 
Europe. A direction veiled in fo ment of the com- 
many chambers, and in fuch a number pany*s affairs. 
of directors, mud be attended with 
infinite inconveniencies. It is impoffible that the fame 
fpirit fhould prevail throughout the whole, and that the' 
transactions fhould be carried on without receiving a tinc- 
ture from the oppofite views of the perfons who conduct 
them in different places, with independence and without 
harmony. Unity of defign, fo neceffary in the fine arts, - 
is equally advantageous in bufinefs. In vain will it be 
objected that it is the intereil of all democratic fiâtes to 
divide their wealth, and to make the fortunes of the citi- 
zens as equal as pofSble. This maxim, in itfelf true, is 
not applicable to a republic that has no territory, and 
maintains itfelf merely by its commerce. It will there- 
fore be expedient that every article, bought or foJd> fhould 
fall under one general infpectjon, and be brought into one 
port. The favings that would be made, would be the 
lead advantage the company would receive from this al- 
teration. 

- From this place, which would be the centre of intelli- 
gence from all quarters, deputations "migjit be fent to in- 
quire into, and correct abufes in the remoteft parts of 
Alia. The conduct of the Dutch towards the Indian 
princes, from whom they have forcibly extorted an exclu- 
sive commerce, will be one of the firft objects of confede- 
ration. They have for a long time behaved to them witty 
^n iniblent pride ; they have attempted to learn and to lay 
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open the fecrets of their government, and to engage-them 
in quarrels with their neighbours ; they have fomented 
divifions among their fubjects, and fhown a diftruft mixed 
with animofity ; they have obliged them to make facri- 
fices which they never promifed ; and deprived them of 
advantages fecured to them by the terms of capitulation. 
All theïe intolerable acts of tyranny occafion frequent dif- 
turbances, which fometimes end in hoftilities. To reftore 
harmony, which is a tafk that grows more neceflary' and 
more difficult every day, agents mould be appointed, who, 
with a f pi rit of moderation, fhould unite a knowledge of 
the interefts, cuftoms, language, religion, and manners of 
thefe nations. At prefent, perhaps, the company may be 
unprovided with perfons of this ftamp ; but it concerns 
them to procure fuch. Perhaps too, they might find 
fome among the fuperintendants of their factories, which 
they have every reafon to induce them to abandon. 

The difcerning part of the merchants of all nations un- 
ammoufly agree, that the Dutch fettlcments in India are 
too numerous : and that by leflening their number, they 
would greatly reduce their expences, without dimraiftiing 
their commerce. The company cannot poffibly be ignorant 
of what is fo generally known. One would be apt to 
think they were induced to continue the factories that 
were burdenfome, to prevent the fufpicion of their not 
being in a condition to maintain them. But this weak 
confideration Should fway'them no longer. All that de- 
ferves their attention is to make a due diftinction between 
what it is convenient to part with, or advantageous to re- 
tain. They have before them a ferîes of facts and expe- 
rience, which mud prevent any miftake in an arrangement 
of fuch importance. 

In the fubordinate factories, which they may think pro- 
per to continue for the advantage of trade, they will de- 
molifh all ufelefs fortifications ; they will diflblve the coun- 
cils, eftablifhed from motives of oftentation rather than ne- 
ceffity j and they will proportion the number of their fer- 
vants to the extent of their t ran factions. Let the com- 
pany call to mind thofe happy times, when two or three 
factors, chofen with judgment, fent out cargoes infinitely 
more confiderable than any they have received fince ; 
when they raifed amazing profits upon their goods-, 
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whîchj in procefs of time, have been diverted into the 
pockets of their numerous agents ; and then they will 
not hefitate a moment to return to their old maxims, and 
and to prefer a fimplicity which made them rich, to an 
empty parade that ruins them. ^ , 

The reformation will be attended with greater difficul- i 
ties in the more important colonies. Ihe company's 
agents there are a more numerous, reputable, and in pro- 
portion, a more opulent body, and consequently lefs dif- 
pofed to fubmit to any regulations. It is, however, ne- - 
ceflary to reduce them to order, fince the abufes they have 
either introduced or winked at, muft fooner or later inevi- 
tably occafion the total ruin of the interefts over which 
they prefide. The malverfations that prevail in the ma- 
nufactures, magazines, docks, and arfenals, at Batavia, and * 
the other large ftttlements,*are fcarcely to be paralleled. 

Thefe arrangements would lead to others ftill more 
confiderable. At their firft rife the company eftablifhed 
fixed and precifc rules, which were not to be depart- 
ed from on any pretence, or on any occafion whatso- 
ever. Their fervants were mere machines, the fmalleft 
movements of which they had wound up before-hand. . 
They judged this abfolute and univerfal direction ne- 
ceffary to correél what was amifs in the choice of their 
agents, who were moft of them drawn out of cibfeu- 
rity, and had not the advantage of that careful educa- 
tion which would Have enlarged their ideas* The com- 
pany themfelves did not Suffer the lead variation in their 
own conduce ; and to this invariable uniformity they attri- 
buted the fuccefs of their enterprises. The frequent mif- 
fortunes which this fyftem occafioned did not prevail with 
them to lay it afide ; and they always adhered obftinately 
to their firft plan. It is neceffary that they fhould adopt 
other maxima ; and after having chpfen their factors with 
more caution, that they fhould leave to their (kill and ex- 
ertions the management of concerns at fo great a diftance, 
and Subject to perpetual changes. .Tired of maintaining 
a disadvantageous ftruggle with the free traders of other 
nations, they fhould refolve to leave the commerce from 
one part of India to another, to private perfons. This 
happy innovation would make their colonies richer and 
more powerful \ and they would Soon be filled with men 
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of au enterprifing fpirit, who would diffufe their moil 
plentiful and rooft valuable productions in all the markets» 
They themfelves would reap more advantage from the 
cuftoms collected in their factories than they could polii- 
bly expect from the complicated, languid, and even un- 
fréquent, commercial agreements t ran faded there. 

At the fame time, thofe two ruinous armaments, for 
which the company are inceflantly cenfured, will be dis- 
continued. Soqn after «the commencement of the prefent 
century, they adopted in their docks a defective mode of 
conftructing fhipa, which made them lofe a great number 
of them, and iome very rich cargoes. Thefe fatal exr 
periments brought them back to the practice generally 
received ; but, from fome improper motives, they con- 
tinued to employ in their voyages one-third more of. 
yeffels thau were neceffary. This inftance of corruption, 
which ought not to have been overlooked at any time, 
is become more particularly infupportable, fince the ma- 
terials employed in naval affairs have arifen to a very exor- 
bitant price, and fince it has been neceflary to iacreafe the 
pay of the failors. 

Thefe reformations would bring- on an extenfion of 
trade ; which, in proportion to the manners and circum- 
flances, was formerly very coniiderable ; but the progrefs 
of ft was Hopped, notwithstanding the great increafi of 
confumption in Europe, and the new markets opened 
with Africa and America. It was even perceived to de- 
creafe, fince there was no augmentation of its produce, 
although the merchandize was almoft doubled in value. 
At prefent theffales do not amount to more than from 
forty to fifty-fiyje millions of livres [from 4,666,6661. 13s. 
4d. to 4,875,0001.3 ; a fum which they brought fixty 
years ago, and even before that period. 

In thefe colonies are found linens, tea, filks, china ware r 
borax, tin, camphire, tutenague, faltpetre, cotton, indigo,, 
peppe*, coffee, fugar, woods for dying, and other article» 
more or lefs coniiderable, bought up in different markets 
of Afia, or produced by the territory of the company. , 
Thefe productions and mercantile articles arc alfo furnifh- 
ed by fuch of the Eu opean nations as have formed con- 
nections in India. There is fcarce any thing but cinna- 
mon, cloves, nutmeg, and mace, the confumption of which 
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amounts annually to twelve millions- of livres [50o»ocol.] 
the fale ©f which, belongs exclufively to the Dutch. 

After the improvements which we have ventured to 
propofe, order would be re-eftablifhed for fome time : wc 
lay for fame time, becaufe every colony, where authority 
and obedience to it are "placed in two different countries 
widely diftant from each other, is an eftablifhment defec- 
tive in its. firit inftitution. It is a machine, the fprings of 
which are conftantly relaxing or breaking, and which mud 
be perpetually repaired. . 

If it were even poffible that the Misfortunes which 
company could find an effectual and threaten the- com* 
lading remedy againil the evils with pony, 
which they have been tormented for 
fo long a time, they would not the lefs be threatened 
with the lofs of the exclu five privilege of the fpice trade.. 

It has long been fufpe&ed that thefe valuable product 
tions grew in unknown climates. An obfeure report has 
been fpread about from all quarters, that the Malays, 
who were the oniy people that had an intercourfe with, 
thefe countries, had brought cloves and nutmegs into fe- 
veral markets. This vague rumour has never been con- 
firmed by certain facts ; and, like all vulgar errors, it has 
at length fallen into neglect. 

In 1774» the Englifli navigator, Forreft, fet out from 
Balambangan, with a view of afcertaining whether the 
fpices grew in New Guinea, as it had for a long time bee© 
afferted. At a.fmall diftance from this favage country, 
in the ifland of Manafwary, he found a nutmeg tree, the 
fruit of which differed oniy from that which has obtained 
fo much celebrity, in being of an oblong form. This en- 
terprifing man plucked up a hundred ftems of this ufefud 
tree, and planted them, in 1776, at Bunwoot, a fertile, 
wholefome, and inhabited ifland, covered with the moil beau- 
tiful trees, eighteen miles only in circumference, and whicfy 
Great Britain held from the liberality of the king of Min- 
danao. Here the nutmeg tree is undoubtedly cultivated, ; 
and probably the clove ire* likewife, ûnce it is certain 
that Forreft landed at feveral of the Moluccas, 

It is a fa£ generally known at prefent and afcertained, 
that, ifi J 7 7 1 and 1772, the French bav^ fucoecded in 
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obtaining from the Moluccas nutmeg and clove trees, 
which they have tranfplanted into tfi'eir own territories. 
If thefe plants, which have begun to yield fome fruit, 
mould one day furnifli a large quantity of thefe fpices, and 
of good quality, there will immediately be a revolution in 
this important branch of commerce. It was in the power 
of France to have ma*ved with the Dutch alone this fruit- 
ful fource of riches : the only thing required to fecure this 
advantage would have been to have united in one central 
point, which might eafily have been guarded, all the x ac- 
quittions of this kind that had been made. But the go- 
vernment, whether from generality or imprudence, has 
chofen that this cultivation mould be eftablifhed in feverar 
of its pofleffions. A number of trees planted in fo many 
open places, will neceflarily be conveyed into the colonies 
of other nations ; and in a little time thefe productions, 
which for ages pad have been under the controul of air 
odious monopoly, will become a common benefit to al- 
moft all mankind. Perhaps it may happen that fcarce 
any other people will be deprived of thefe valuable arti- 
cles, except thofe who have been the ancient pofleffbrs of 
them. The only iflands where they have hitherto grown 
have not, nor can they have, any other kind of. utility ; 
the maintenance of them is extremely expenfi ve, and the 
climate deftruétive. What motives can their mailers have 
to preferve eftablifhments which have loft all their advan- 
tages ? They will consequently abandon them ; and -then 
what will become of an afTociation which for fifty years 
pad has had no other refource again ft the treachery of its- 
/♦ v agents, the multiplicity of its factories, and the defects of 
its adminiftration ? 

Setting afide this conteft between trading interefts, the 
Dutch have reafon to be apprehenfive of one of a more 
rapid and deftructive kind. All circumftances, particu- 
larly their manner of conducting their forces both by fea 
and land, confpire to invitç their enemies to attack them. 

The company have a fleet of about a hundred (hips, 
from fix hundred to a thoufand tons burden. Twenty- 
eight or thirty are annually fent out from Europe, and a 
fmaller number returns. Thofe that are not in a condition 
to return make voyages in India, where the feas, except 
thole in the neighbourhood of Japan, are fo calm, that? 
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weaker vefiels may fail in them with fafety. In times of 
profound peace the (hips fail feparatcly ; but on their re- 
turn they always form two fleets at the Cape, which pafs 
by the Orcades, where two (hips belonging to the republic 
wait to convoy them to Holland. In time of war this de- 
tour was contrived to avoid the enemy's privateers; and it 
is continued* in time of peace to prevent contraband trade. 
It did not feem -an eafy matter to prevail upon failors, 
wKo were juft come out of a burning climate, to encoun- 
ter the cold blafts of the north ; but this difficulty .was 
furmounted by a gratuity of two months pay extraordi- 
nary. This cuftom has been continued, even when con- 
trary winds and ftorms 'have driven the fleets into the 
channel. The directors of the chamber of Amfterdam 
attempted once to fupprefs it ; but they were in danger 
of being burnt by the populace, who, lite the reft of the 
nation, difapprove of the arbitrary proceedings of this 
powerful body, and lament the privileges .they enjoy. 
The company's navy is commanded by officers who were 
originally failors or cabin-boys ; they are qualified for pi- 
lots, and for working a (hip, but have not the lead idea 
of naval evolutions; befides, that, from the defects of 
their education they can have no conception of the love of 
glory, nor are they capable of jnfpiring the clafs of men 
who are under their command with that noble fentiment. 

The land forces are formed in a ftill more faulty man- 
ner. Soldiers who have deferted from every nation in 
Europe may, indeed, be expected not to want courage ; 
but their provifion and clothing are fo bad, and they are 
fo much harafTed, that they have an averfion for the fer- 
vice. The officers, who for the moil part originally be- 
longed to fome low profeffion, in which they have ac- 
quired a fum fufficient to purchafe their pods, are inca- 
pable of infufing into them a military fpirit. The con- 
tempt in which a people purely commercial hold thofc 
whofe fituation neceflarily dooms them to poverty, toge- 
ther with the averfioii they have for war, contributes 
greatly to degrade and di fpirit thefe troops. To thefe 
lèverai caufes of their inactivity, weaknefs, and want of 
difcipline, may be fubjoined another, which is equally ap- 
plicable both to the land and fea fer vice. 

There is not, perhaps, in the mod flavifh governments/ 
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fo dishonourable <and iniquitous a mode of raifing fea* 
men and folditra as that which has for a long time beeiv 
pra&ifed by the company. Their agents, called by the 
people vendeurs /Fames (kidnappers), who are always bufy 
10 tie territories» and even beyond the boundaries of the 
republic, make it their employment to entice credulous 
men to embark for India, in hopes of acquiring a confi? 
durable fortune in a fhort time* Thofe who are allured 
by the bait are enrolled, and receive two months pay* 
which is always given to their betrayer. They enter into 
an engagement of three hundred livres [12I. 10s.] which 
is. the profit, of the perfon that enlifts them» who is obli- 
ged, by this agreement» to furnifl> them with fome 
clothes, worth about a. tenth part of that fum. The debt 
is fecured by one of the company's bills, but it is never 
paid unlefs the debtor lives long enough to difcharge it 
out of his pay. 

A company which fupports itfelf, notwithftanding this 
contempt for the military order» and with foldiers. fo cor- 
rupt, may enable us to judge of the progrefs which the. 
arts of negotiation have made in thefe lajtter ages. It has 
ever been neçeffary to, fuppfy the want of ftsength by 
treaties, by patience, by moderation, and by artifice ; but 
republicans mould be well informed that fuçh a ftate. can 
only be a precarious one, and that political mcafures, how, 
well foever they may be combined, are not always able to 
refill the torrent of violence and the compulfion of circum- 
fiances. The fecurity of the company would require 
troops compofed of citizens ; but this arrangement is by 
no means practicable ; for the depopulation of Holland 
would be the neceflary confequence of it* The govern- 
ment would oppofe it, and would make the following re- 
prefentations to this company, already too much favoured 
by the ftate 

" The defence and prefervation of our country is of in- 
" finitely greater moment to us than the regulation of 
u your affairs. Of what ufe would the gold be to us, 
*« with which your (hips would return laden, if our provin- 
" ces were to become deferc ? If we mould ever ceafe to 
€l employ foreigners in our fervice, we fhall fupply their 
" place in our armies, and not on board your (hips. Let 
" us fend out of the country, and expofe the lives 
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** of as few of our fellow-citizens as poffible. The chief 
*' men in our factories are fufficiently opulent to preferve 
" themfelves by all the known precautions, from the fatal 
*' influence of a peftilential climate. Of what confe* 
€i quence is it to us, whether a parcel~of Germans, fuc- 
u ceeding each other, fhould perifh or not, if there are 
" enough ftill of them to be found, whom mifery has 
4 * driven out of their country, or who will fufFer them-- 
** felves to be amufed with the hopes of a fortune which - 
** they will never make ? Their pay ceafes the moment 
" they expire ; while our coffers are continually filling, 
" and our provinces are not thinned. The fecurity of' 
" the company depends upon that of therepublicj and wjiat 
** will become of the fecurity of the republic, if, by a. con-. 
** fiant depopulation we fhould reduce our country to. 
** the miferable condition of our colonies V 

The company, therefore, will never be fcrved by any* 
but foreign troops $ and it. will never infpire them with 
that public fpirit, that enthufiafra for glory, which it hat- 
not itfelf. In thisrefpeâ, it is the fame with a company 
as with a- government, which ought always to form it$ 
troops upon thole principles only that are the bafis of its 
own constitution. Economy, and the defire of gain, 
are the principles of admmiftratioa adopted by the com- 
pany. Thefe arc the motives that mould be employed to. 
attach the fbldier to their fervice. As he is engaged' in 
commercial expeditions, he fhould be affured of a reward 
proportioned to the means he hath exerted in forwarding 
their fuccefs ; and his pay fhould be made out to him in 
ltock. Then perfonal interefts, far from weakening the 
general fprings of government, will only ferve to flrengtjien 
them. 

If thefe reflections, however, fhould not induce the 
company to alter this important part of their adminiftra- 
tion, let them at leaft be roufed by the profpeft of the 
dangers that threaten them. If they were attacked in In- 
dia, they would be deprived of their fettlements there in 
much lefs time than they employed in wrefttng them from 
the Portuguese. Their beft towns are in a defencelefa 
ftate, and the navy would be incapable of protecting them. 
There is not a fingle fhip of the line to be feen in the 
ports, and it would be impoflible to fit out merchantmen 
as men of war. The ftrongeft of thofe that return to Ea* 
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rope have not one hundred then ; and if the failors, dif- 
perfed in all the (hips that fail to India, were collected, 
there would not be a fufficient number to form one fmgle 
(hip's crew. Any man accuftomed to calculate probable 
•erents, would not fcruple to fay, "that the^tower of the 
Dutch might be annihilated in Afia, before the ftate could 
come to the affiftance of the company. The. only bails 
upon which this apparently gigantic coloflus is fixed, is 
the Molucca iflands. Six men of war, and iifteen hun- 
dred land forces, would be more than fufficient to fecure 
• the conqueft of them, which might be effected either by 
the French or the Englifh. 

If the court of Versailles fhould form this enterprife, 
their fquadron would fail from the ifle of France, and bear 
down upon Ternate, where a commencement of hoitilities 
would give the firft intelligence of its arrival m thofe feas. 
A fort without outworks, and which might be battered 
from the fliips, would not make much refinance. Amboy- 
na, which formerly had a rampart, a bad difch, and four 
fmall baftions, has been fo frequently fubverted by earth- 
quakes, that it cannot be in a condition to put a flop, to 
an enterptifing enemy for two cjays. Banda has its pecu- 
liar difficulties. There is no bottom round thefe iflands ; 
and there are fuch violent currents, that, if two or three 
channels which lead up to it were miffed, the veffels would 
be unavoidably carried away under the wind. But this 
might be eafily prevented by the pilots of Amboyna. 
There ^s nothing more to attack, than a wall without a 
ditch, or a covert way, defended only by four baftions, 
in bad condition. A fmall fort, erecled upon an emi- 
nence that commands the place, could not prolong its de- 
fence for four-and twenty hours- 
All perfons who have feen the Moluccas, and examined 
them, attentively, agree, that they would not hold out one 
month againft the forces we have mentioned. If, as it 1*3 
probable, the garrifons, exceffively reduced in number 
from motives of economy, enervated by. the badnefs 
of the climate, or exafperated by the ill treatment they 
receive, mould refufc to fight, or fhould make but a 
feeble refiftance, the conquelt would be more rapid. To 
fecure it as firmly as it deferves, it would be neceflary to 
lake poffeffion of- Batavia ; a circumftance not fo difficult 
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as it may feem to be. The fquadron, with the foldiers 
that were not left in garrifon, and as many of the Dutch 
troops as mould have joined the conqueror, with a timely 
reinforcement of eight or nine hundred men would in- 
fallibly accomplifh this enterprize. 

' It would not, indeed, be poflible to lay fiege to the 
place by fea. The water is generally fo (hallow under its 
walls, that the ihips would never get near enough to the 
fortifications, ta batter them. The enemy would, there- 
fore, be obliged to land their troops for the attack. This 
landing, perhaps, has been made impraticable in fevqral 
places, particularly at the mouth of the river which em- 
bellîmes the city. But upon a flat coaft, which is accef- 
fible in all* parts to boats, the defcent may be confidcred 
as already accomplished. 

The befiegcrs, once eftablifhed on land, would meet 
with nothing but a city of a league in circumference, de- 
fended by a double ditch, more or lefs deep ; by a low 
rampart which is falling to ruin ; by an irregular and ill— 
fupported citadel $ by a few Indians, without courage or 
experience, collected from different countries ; by a fmall 
number of white troops diffatisfied with their condition, 
and commanded by officers who have neither rank nor ex- 
perience. Is it to be prefumed, that fuch obftacles would 
retard the progrefs of enterprifing troops, animated with 
the expectations of an immenfe booty ? Certainly not]: and 
accordingly the hopes of the Dutch are founded upon ano- 
ther bafis. 

The climate of Batavia is fo deftruftive, that a confide- 
rable part of the foldiers conveyed there from our coun- 
tries perifh in the courfe of the year. Many of thofe who 
efcape the ftroke of death are languishing in the hofpitals ; 
and fcarce a fourth part remains to do the regular duty 
of the place. The Dutch flatter themfelves, that, by % ad 
ding to thefe ordinary caufes of fatality the help ôf a 
general inundation which is eafily done, they would dig a 
grave for. the befiegers, or force them to re-embarje. 
Blind as they are, not to fee that time only can fer all 
thefe means of deftruétion at work ; and the capture 
of the place would be nothing more than the coup de main 
of a warlike .and enterprifing nation. 

. The plan of conqueft that France might form, would 
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equally fait the intereft of Great Britain ; with this dif- 
ference, that the Englilh would, in the firfl place,. per- 
haps, make tbemfelves matters of the Cape of Good Hope, 
an excellent harbour, which would facilitate their voyages 
to India. 

The two (ides of the harbour which leads up to the 
capital of this famous colony, "are. defended by a number of 
redoubts, judicioufly difpofed : J>ut their batteries would 
foon be dismounted by the (hips, which can anchor near 
enough to the land to play upon them. The fort erected 
near the more would fhare the fame fate, and would make Hill 
lefs refinance to the moil trifling force that mould attack 
it by land. Conftruâed without art, commanded on all 
fides and being incapable of containing more than five or 
fix hundred troops, it would infallibly be reduced in lefs 
than four-and-twenty hours, with a. few bombs. The in- 
habitants of the colony, difperfed throughout an immenfe 
fpace, and feparated from each other by (kferts, would 
not have time to come to its relief. Perhaps they would 
not, if' it were in their power. We may be allowed to 
fuppofe, that the opprefiion under which they groan, -may 
make them wifh for a. change of government. 

Motives which If the republic of Holland mould 

the republic may not confider as imaginary the dangers 
have not tofuf- to which our regard for the general good 
-fer the. ruin of of nations makes <U3 apprehend her com- 
the company. merce and her poffeflions in India may 

be expofed* it ought to omit no precau- 
tion to prevent them ; for this is oaebf the moil impor- 
• tant cares it can be employed in. : What advantages .hath 
- not the ftate acquired, for theie two centuries pail, from 
thefe dfiftant regions ? What advantage* does it not iiill de- 
prive from them ? 

Fir ft, the fociety of merchants, who rule thefe fcveral 
■" feulements, which they have formed themfelves, without 
' any affiftance from government, have fucceffively purcha- 
fed the renewal of their charter. In 1602, they obtained 
their firft grant for 55,000 livres [2291I. 13s. 4d.] 
Twenty years after this, it was gratuitoufly renewed. 
From 1643 t0 J ^4^> k was prolonged only from fix months 
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to fix months, for reafons which we are" not acquainted 
with. At this period, a gift of 3,300,000 livres 
£137,5001.] occafioned it to be granted a-new for five- 
and-twenty years. This term was not yet expired, when, 
in 166c, the monopoly was fecared to them till 1700 upon 
condition that they mould maintain, for the ufe of the 
ftate, twenty (hips of war, during all the time that the 
hoftilities, commenced between the republic and England, 
fhould continue. This privileged afibciation was again 
allowed to purfue its commercial operations till 1740, for 
a fum of 6,600*000 livres [275,0001.] In the two fol- 
lowing years, its fate was precarious : then it acquired a 
firm eftablifhment for twelve years, by paying three per 
cent, upon the divifion of its (hares ; and afterwards, for 
twenty years longer, in confederation of 2,640,000 livres 
[iio,cool.] to be paid in fpecie, or in fakpetre. In 
1774, its privileges were retrained to two years, and foon 
extended to twenty, upon condition that it mould' give up 
three per cent, of its dividend. 

In critical times, the company have fteptin to the af- 
irftance of the public treafnre, already exhaufted, or nearly 
fo. It is true, they have fooner or later been reimbàrfed 
for thefe advances ; but a conduce fo noble relieved and 
encouraged the citizens. 

A great quantity of faltpetre was wanted for *he ufe 
of the fea and land fervice : this company 'has obliged it- 
felf to furnifh it at a low price, and in this manner has re- 
lieved the treafury. 

The manufactures of Haerlem and Leyden were de- . 
creafing every day ; but their decline has been retarded, 
and, perhaps, their total extinction prevented, by the en« 
gagcmcnts which the company have entered into, to ex- 
port to the amount of 440,000 livres [20,3331. 6s. fcd.] 
of the goods manufactured at thefe places. They have 
alfo agreed to furnifh them with filks, upon terms which 
cannot fail of being burdenfome to them. 

The perpetual revenue of thirty-three mares and one- 
third has been granted to the ftadtholder ; and it is to be 
hoped, that this facrifice, made by the company to the 
firft magiftrate of the ftate, may turn out to the advan- 
tage of the republic. 

The merchandize exported to India, or imported from 
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thence, were formerly fubjeâ to confidefable taxes ; the 
mode of collecting which was very embarrafiing. Thirty 
years ago, it was obferved, that the regular produce of 
thefe imports was 850,000 livres [35,4a 61. 13s. 4a.] and 
fince that period, the company pays that fum into the 
treafury every year. 

Befide the burdens which are to fall upon the company 
in general* the proprietors have ftill obligations of their 
own to fulfil. For more than a century paft, they paid 
annually to the ftate fix per cent, upon the original value 
of each {hare. In 1777, this tax was reduced to four and 
a half per cent, and it cannot be increafed again till the 
dividend (hall have arifen beyond twelve and a half per 
cent. The proprietors are alfo to pay upon tht purchafe 
of each fhare, a duty called Ampt-Gcld^ and which, from 
thirty-nine livres twelve fols [il. 13s.] has been lately re- 
duced to four livres eight fols [38. 8d.] 
1 Let us add to all thefe, taxes the profits accruing to the 
ftate from the falc of forty- five millions oflivres [ 1 ,8 75 ,oool.] 
worth of goods, obtained with four or five millions [from 
1 66,6661. 13s* 4d. to 208,333!. 6s. 8d.] of fpecie, and 
not the fourth part of which is confumed upon the terri* 
tory of the republic. Let us add the immenfe profits 
that the retelling of thefe goods brings in to the mer- 
chants, and the vaft fpeculations of which it is the caufe. 
Let us add the multiplicity and extent of private fortunes 
amaffed formerly, as well as in our days, in India. Let 
us add the experience which the failors acquire from thefe 
voyages, and the fpirit they infufe into the navy, and we 
(hall then have a proper idea of the refources the govern- 
ment has found from its poflèflions in Afia. The exclji- 
five charter by which thefe poffeffions are holden and cul- 
tivated, ought even to procure ftill greater advantages to 
the United Provinces : the reafon of this is evident. 

It has ever been acknowledged by all nations, whatever 
the fyftem of their government might be, that the riches 
v acquired in any country ought to contribute to the ex- 
pences of the ftate. The reafon of this grand maxim is 
evident to all capacities. Private fortunes are fo efièn- 
tially connected with public profperity, that, when the 
latter is injured, the former muft necefiarily -fuifer. Thus, 
when the fubjecfa of a ftate ferve it with their fortunes or 
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their perfons, they do nothing more than defend their own 
private interefls. The prosperity of the country is the 
profperity of each individual. This maxim, which is true 
in all governments, has a particular propriety when ap- 
plied to free focieties. 

Moreover, there are bodies of men, whofe intereft, 
either from £he nature of thofe bodies, their extenfive re- 
lations, or the variety of their views, are more effentially 
connected with the common intereft. - Of this kind is the 
Eaft India company in Holland. The enemies to its 
trade are enemies to the republic ; and its fecurity is efta- 
blimed ort the fame bafis with that of the ftate. 

In the opinion of men of the beft discernment, the na- 
tional debt has fenfibly weakened the United Provinces, 
arid affected the general welfare, by gradually increafing 
the load of taxes, of which it. was the iirft caufe. The 
republic can never be reftored to its original fplendour, till 
it be releafed from the enormous burden under 1 which it is • 
oppreffed : and this relief can only be expected from a 
company, which it has always encouraged, protected, and 
favoured. To place this powerful body in a fituation to 
render tlte higheft fervices to the country, it will by no 
means be neceffary to reduce the profits of the proprie- 
tors ; it will be fufficient to bring them back to thofe prin- 
ciples of economy and (implicity, and to that plan of ad* 
miniftration, which laid the foundation of their firft pro* 
fperity. 

A reformation fo neçeflary will ad- 
mit of no delay. This confidence- is Former good 
. due to a government which- has always conduft of the 
endeavoured to maintain a great number Dutch, and 
of citizens within iîfelf, and to employ thejr prefent 
only a fmali part of them, in its diilant . degeneracy. - 
fettlements. It was at the expence of all 
Europe, that Holland was continually increafing the num- 
ber of its fubjects ; the liberty of conference allowed 
there, and the moderation of the laws, attracted all per- 
fons who were oppreffed, in feveral other places, by a fpi- 
rit of intoleration, and the feverity of government. 

The republic have procured means of fubfiftence to all 
- perfons who have been willing to fettle and work among 
Vol. L ■■.-■- M 
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them : the inhabitants of a country mined by war, were 
feen tp feek fecurity and employment in Holland. 

Agriculture could never be a confiderable objeéfc in 
Holland, although the land-was very well cultivated : but 
the herring fifhery fupplied the place of agriculture. 
This was a new mode of fubfîftence, a fchool for /earn en. 
Born . upon the waters» they ploughed the fca, from 
whence they got their food : they grew familiar with 
florins ; and, from the multitude of hazards .to which 
they were expofed, they léarn to overcome dangers. 

The carrying trade which the republic was continually 
employed in from one European nation to another, was 
alfo a land of navigation, which, without deftroying 
men» fnpplied them with fubfiftence by labour» 

In a word, navigation, which depopulates a part of 
Europe, peopled Holland. , It was, as it were, the pro- 
duce of the country. Her {hips were her landed eftates, 
which me made the moll of, at t;he cxpence of the ftran- 

£ cr * 

Few of the inhabitants of* Holland knew any thing of 
thofe conveniences of life which could only be procured 
at a very high price ; all, or almoft all of them, were un- 
acquainted with luxury. A fpirit of order, frugality, and 
even avarice, prevailed throughout^ the nation, and was 
carefully kept up by the government. 

The colonies were conducted by the fame fpirit. 

The defign of preserving their population prevailed in 
the military fyftem ; the republic maintained a great num- 
ber of foreign troops in Europe, and fome in the co- 
lonies. 

The failoi» in Holland were well paid ; and foreign fca- 
men were constantly employed either on board their trad- 
ing veffels, or their men of war. 

For tho purpofes of commerce, it is neceflary that har- 
mony mould be preferved at home, and peace abroad. 
No people, except the Swifs, took more cafe to keep on 
good terms with their neighbours ; and they endeavoured» 
Hill more than the Swifs, to "encourage peace among 
them. 

' The republic had intended to:preferve unanimity. among 
her citizens by very excellent laws,, which mould prefcribe 
the duties of every ftation, by a fpeedy and difintereitcd 
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admin iftration, of juilice, and by regulations admirably 
well adapted to the merchants. She felt the neceffity of 
good faith, (hewed it by her obfervance of treaties, and 
endeavoured to inculcate the^fame principle among indi- 
viduals. 

In a word, we know of no nation in Europe that had 
confidered hetter what its united advantages of fituation, 
ftrength, and population, allowed it to undertake ; or that 
had known and followed more effe&ually the means of in- 
creasing both its population and its ftrength. We know 
of none, which having fuch objects in view as an extenfivc 
commerce and liberty mutually attracting and fupporting 
each other, hath conducted itfelf in a better manner for 
the preservation of both the one and the other. 

But how are thefe manners already changed and dege- 
nerated from the purity of a republican government ! Per- 
fonal interefts, which become laudable by being combined, 
are now totally fclfifh, and corruption is become general. 
There is no patriotifm in that country, which, above all 
others in the univerfe, mould infpireits inhabitants with 
more ftedfaft attachments. 

What patriotic fentiments, indeed, might we not expe& 
from a. nation that can fay to itfelf, this land which I in- 
habit, has been fertilized by me ;' it is I who have embel- 
lifticd, who kavc created it. This threatening fea, which, 
deluged all our plains, rages in vain againft the powerful 
dikes I have oppofed to its fury. 1 have purified this air, 
which ftagnant waters had filled with fatal exhalations. It 
is by my means that fuperb cities Hand now upon the (lime 
and mud over which the ocean once rolled it waves. The 
ports I bave conftru&ed, the canals I have à\ggeâ 9 re- 
ceive the produ&ions of the whole univerfe, which I dif- 
penfe àt pleafure.. The inheritances of other nations arc 
only pofleffions which man difpu tes with man ; that which 
I (hall leave to my pofterity, I have ravimed from the ele- 
ments which confpired againft my territory, and am now 
the mafter of it. Here it is that I have eftabliftied a new 
arrangement of nature, a new fyftem of morality. I have 
done every thing where v there was nothing. Air, land, 
government," liberty, all thefe aye my works. I enjoy the 
glory of the paft : and when I caft a look into futurity, I 
fee with fatisfaftion that my afhes will reft quietly on the 
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fame fpot where my forefathers faw the breaking of 
ilorm3. 

What motives thefe for. idolizing one's country ! Yet 
there is no longer any pubflc fpint in Holland : it is a 
whole, the parts of which have no other relation among 
themfelves than the fpot they occupy. Meannefs, bafe- 
-nefs, and diftionefty, charaaerife now the conquerors of 
Philip. They make a traffic of their oath as of their mer- 
chandize ; and they will foon become the refufe of the uni- 
■verfe, which they had aftonifhed by their induftry and by 
their virtues. 

Men, unworthy of the government under which ye live, 
fhudder at leaft at the dangers that furround you ! Thofe 
that have flavifh fouls, are not far removed from flavery. 
The facred fire "of liberty can only be kept up by chafte 
hands.. Ye are not now in the fame ft ate of anarchy as 
when the fovereigns of Europe, all equally oppofed by the 
nobles in their refpeâive ftates, could not carry on their 
defign8 either with fecrecy, unanimity, or difpatch ; as 
when the equilibrium of the feveral powers was merely the 
efFedt of their mutual debility. At prefent, power grown 
more independent, confirms thofe advantages to a monar- 
chy, which a free date can never enjoy. What have re- 
publicans to oppofe to a fuperiority fo formidable ? Their 
virtues \ but ye have loft them. The corruption of your 
manners, and of your magiftrates, encourages everywhere 
the detractors of liberty ; and perhaps your fatal example 
is the means of impofing a heavier yoke on other nations. 
What anfwer would you wifli Us to make, to thofe men, 
who either from the prejudice of education or from mifre- 
prefentations, are perpetually telling us, this is the go- 
vernment which you extol fo much in your writings ; thefe 
are the happy confluences of that fyftem of liberty you 
hold fo dear ? To thofe vices which you haveJtaid to the 
charge of defpotifm, they have added another, which fur- 
paîTes them all, the inability to ftop the progrefs of evil.. 
What anfwer can be given to fo fevere a fatire on demo- 
cracy ? 

Induftrious Batavians, formerly fo poor, fo brave, and 
fo formidable, at prefent fo opulent ami fo feeble, tremble 
at the idea of being again reduced to crouch under the 
yoke of arbitrary power, which you have thrown off, and 
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which ftill threatens you. It is not I who give you this 
caution ; it is the voice of your anceftors which thus calls 
out to you from the bottom of their tombs. 

" Was it then to be refervcd for this ignominy, that 
" we purpled the feas with our blood, and ftained this 
" hind with it ? The wretchednefs which we could not 
" fupport, is that which ye are preparing for yourfelves. 
" *fnat gold which ye accumulate and hold fo dear, is that 
" which has placed you under tbe dependence of one of 
your enemies. Ye tremble in his prefence, from appré- 
hendons that ye mall lofe the riches ye have entrufted 
him with. Whenever he commands, you obey. Alas ! 
" let thefe perfidious riches go, if it be ncceffary, and re- 
" cover your dignity. Then it is, that rather than fub- 
" mit to the yoke, whatever it may be, yoa will choofe • 
" to throw down with your own hands the barriers you 
** have raifed againft the fea, and to bury yourfelves^ toge- 
" ther with your enemies, under the waters. 

" But if, in your prefent abjeft and pufillanimous ftate,. 
*< it mould happen that ambition mould lead again ahoft- 
** ile army into the centre of your provinces, or under the 
** walls of your capital ; fay, how would you a& upon 
u fuch an event ? You are told that you muft in a mo- 
*' ment either refolve to open the gates of your city to 
u the enemy, or to "burft your dikes. Would you hefi- 
" tate and exclaim : our dikes ! our dikes ! But we 
*' perceive that you turn pale. Alas ! We fee too plainly 
" that your wretched descendants do not retaia one fpark 
•* of the virtue of their anceftors. 

** What ftrange infatuation could induce them to give 
" themfelves a mailer ? But what more ftrange infatuation 
" ftilf could lead them to perpetuate his authority, by 
«« rendering it hereditary. We mould fay, Woe ! to 
** thofe perfons who flattered themfelves that they mould 
alternately maintain their fway-over the prince, by the 
gratitude he owed them, and over the republic, by the 
fupport they mould have from the prince; if they had 
not themfelves been the victims of their bafe policy, 
," and if it had not plunged them into retirement and ob- 
" fcurity ; punimments of the fevered kind to men of in- 
trigue and ambition. A free and commercial people* 
giving themfelves a mailer ! A people to whom liberty 
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" fhould appear the ftiore precious, as they have the more 
" reafons to fear that their projects fhould be made known, 
" their fpeeulations interrupted, their enterprifes thwarted, 
" the poftVof the ftate filled by traitors, and thofe of 
" their colonies beftowed on unworthy foreigners. You 

truft m the juftice and good fentimenjs of your prefent 

chief, and perhaps with reafon. But who will infure to 
" you that his* virtues fhall be tranfnlitted >to his fuccef- 
*' for ; or from him to the next, and fo on from one 
u generation to another, to all the pofterity that fhall de- 
" fcend from him ? ^ ■ 

" O ye, our fellow- citizens and our children ! may fu- 
" ture events difprove this fatal prophecy ! But if you 
" would but reflect one moment, or if you had the 
" leaft concern for the fate of, your progeny, you 
" would already fee preparing before your eyes the chains 
** that are deftined for them. They are foreigners who 
*' line the decks of your mips ; they are foreigners who 
<4 compofe and command your armies. Look into the 
•' \ hifiorical annals of all nations ; read and fhudder at the 
" nccefTary confluences of fo imprudent a ftep. That 
** opulence which lulls you in a ftate of lethargy, and 
" keeps you in fubjedtion to a power that is your rival, 
" that very opulence itfelf will excite the cupidity of that 
*' power which you have created in the midft of your- 
*' felves. You will be deprived of it, and at the fame 
** time of your liberty. You will be annihilated j for you 
*' Will feek for your courage within yourfelves, and you 
4t will not find it. 

" Be not deceived j your prefent condition is more de* 
*' plorable than ours ever was. The advantage of an in* 
" digent people groaning under oppreffion is, that they 
** have nothing to lofe but life, which is a burden to them. 
" The misfortune of a people enervated by riches is, that 
" tfrey lofe all for want of courage to defend them. 
«' Roufe yourfelves, therefore, and behold the fucceflive 
" progrefs of your degradation. Behold how much you 
u are fallen off from that ftate of fplendour to which we 
*' had râifed 'ourfelves ; and endeavour to afcend to it 
" again, if however it be'ftill practicable.*" 

This is what your illuftrious and brave anceftors declare 
to you by my voice. Of what confequence, you will an- 
fwer me, are our prefent decline, of our future misfortunes 
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to yon ?. Are you our fellow citizen ? Have you any dwell» 
ing, any wife, any children in our cities ? I reply ; of what* 
concern is it to you where I was born, who I am, or where 
I dwell, if what I tell you be but the truth ? Did the an- 
cient? ever afk the augur in what country he had firft feen, ' 
the light -or upon what oak refted the prophetic bird 
which announced them a victory or a defeat ? Batavians, 
the deftiny of every commercial nation is to be rich, effe-% 
minate, corrupt, and fubdued. Afk yourfelves what you 
have to expect. 
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BOOK III. 

„ SETTLEMENTS, TRADE, AND CONQUESTS,' OP THE 
ENGLISH IN THE EAST INDIES. 



WE are totally unacquainted either Sketch of the 
with the period in which the ancient flate of 
Brîtifh ifles were peopled, or with the the Engtijh com* 
origin of their firft inhabitants. All we mer ce. 
can learn from the moil authentic hifto- 
rîcal records,* is, that they were fucceffively vifited by the 
Phoenicians, the Cartbigmians, and the Gaufs. The 
traders of thefe nations ufed to go there to exchange earth- 
en vefTels, fait, all kinds of iron and copper inftruments, 
for flans, flaves, hounds, and bull-dogs, and efpecially for 
tin. The commodities exchanged were valued in propor- 
tion to their utility. Such mercantile articles were brought 
to thefe people, as they undoubtedly fet a higher value 
upon, than thole which they offered in exchange. Neither 
of thefe parties are to be accufed either of ignorance or dif- 
honeily. To whatever country of the univerfe we may 
repair, men will always be foiïnd as cunning as ourfelves ; 
and they will ever give thofe things they eitcem the leaft, 
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in return for thofe which are in greater repute among 
them. 

A mere loofe fpeculation would lead us to imagine» that 
iflapders have been the firft civilized people among man- 
•kind. Nothing pir.s a ftop to the excurfions of people 
living on a continent : they may rove about in queft of ~ 
fubfillence, and yet withdraw themfelves from the fcene 
of war. In i (lands, it mo aid feem, that the eftablifh* 
ment of laws and mutual compacts, muft of courfc be- 
come fooncr neccflary, from the unavoidable conflicts of 
war, and the inconveniencies of a too limited fociety. 
We obferve, on the contrary, that the manners and the 
government of inlanders, are formed later and more imper- 
fectly. It is among thefe peopfe that we trace the origin 
of that multitude of lingular inftitutions that retard the 
progrefs of population. Anthropophagy, the caftration 
of males, the infîbulation of females, late marriages, the 
confecration of virginity, the approbation of celibacy, the 
punifhments exercifed againft girls who become mothers at 
too early an age ; perhaps alio fadings» felf-denials, and 
all thofe extravagancies that would arife in convents, if 
there were a monaftery of men and women intermixed, in 
which the number of the former was by far the greateft, 
and without any poflibility of emigration. 

When thefe iilanders have found out the means of efcap- 
ing from the narrow circuit in which natural caufes had 
confined them during a feries of ages, they carry their 
cuftoms along with them to the continents, where they 
have been perpetuated from ona century to another, and 
where philosophers cf our days are dill embarrafTed to in- 
veftigate the reafon ©f ihcm. The fuperabundance of po- 
pulation in iflands, was the caufe of the tardy progrefs ©f 
civilization among their inhabitants ; fince it became ne«- 
cefTary to pttt a continual fjtop to that fuperabundance by 
violent meafures. An extreme date of barbarifm prevails 
upon that fpot, where the members of the fame family are 
compelled to extirpate each other. It is the intercourfe 
of people among themfelves, which diminimes their fero- 
city, as it is tîieir Separation from each other which con- 
tributes to prolong it. The iflanders of our days have not 
entirely loft their primitive character ; and perhaps an at- 
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tentivc obferver might find fomc traces of it even in Great. 
. Britain. ^ 

The dominion of the Romans was not fufficiently dur- 
able, nor fufficiently uninterrupted to improve, in any con- 
fiderable degree, the induftry of the Britons. Even the 
fmali prbgrefs that hufbandry and the arts had made dur- 
ing this period, was loft as foon as that haughty power 
had determined to abandon this conqueft. .The fpirit of 
flavery which the fouthern inhabitants of Britain had con- 
tracted, deprived them of the courage neceflary to refill* 
at firft, the overflowings of their neighbours the Picts r 
who had faved themfelves from the yoke by flying to- 
wards the north of the ifland, and prevented them after- 
wards from being able to oppofe the more deftructive, 
more obit in ate, and more numerous, expeditions of plun- 
derers, that poured in fwarms from the northern parts o£ ; 
Europe. 

All nations were affected with this dreadful fcourge, 
the moft deftructive, perhaps, that ever was recorded in 
the annals of the world ; but the calamities which Great 
Britain particularly experienced are iiiexpreffible. Every 
year, feveral times even in a year, her countries were ra- 
vaged, her houfes burnt, her women ravimed, her temples 
ft ripped, her inhabitants mafTacred, put to torture, or en-, 
flaved. AU thefe misfortunes fucceeded each other with 
inconceivable rapidity. When the country was fo far de* 
flroyed that nothing remained to glut the avidity of thefe 
barbarians, they feized on the land itfelf. One nation fuc- 
ceeded another. One band fupervening, expelled or ex- 
terminated the one that was already eftablifhed ; and this 
fucceffion of revolutions conftantly kept up indolence,, 
miftruft, and mifery . In this difpiriting times, the Britons 
had lcarce any commercial connection with the continent. 
Exchanges were even fo rare among them, that it was 
necefTary to have witnefTes for the fale of the lcaft trifle. 

It might have been expected that the union of the two 
kingdoms would have put a flop to thefe calamities, when" 
William the Conqueror fubdued Great Britain a little 
while after the middle of the eleventh century. His fol- 
lowers came from countries rather more civilized, more 
active, and more induftrious, than thofe they came to fet- 
tle in.. Such a .communication ought naturally to havc 
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rectified and enlarged the ideas of thé conquered people. 
Unfortunately the. introduction of the feudal government 
oceaiioned fo fpeedy and fo complete a revolution in mat- 
ters of property, that every thing was thrown into con- 
fufion. 

The minds of men were fcarcely fettled, and the con- 
querors and the conquered had juft begun to confider 
themfclves as one and the fame people, when the abilities 
and ftrength of the nation were engaged in forpporting the 
pretentions of their fovereigns to the crown of France. In 
thefe obftinate wars, the Englifh difplayed military talents 
and courage ; but, «after feveral great efforts, and coniî- 
derable fuccefs, they were forced back into their iiland, 
where domeftic troubles expofed them to frefh calami-, 
ties. 

During thefe different periods, the whole commerce 
was in the hands of the Jews and the bankers of Lorh- 
bardy, who were alternately favoured and robbed, consi- 
dered as ufefrl perfons, and condemned to death, expelled, 
and recalled. Thefe tumults were increafed by the auda- 
city of the pirates, who, being fbmetimes protected by 
the government, with which they fhared their fpoils, at- 

- tacked all (hips indifcriminately, and frequently fank their 
crews. The intereft of money was at fifty per cent» 
Leather, furs, butter, lead, and tin, were the only things 
exported from England at a very moderate rate, and thirty 
thoufand facks of wool, which returned annually a more 
confiderable fum, As the Englifh were then totally un- 
acquainted with the art «of dyeing this wool, and manu- 
facturing it with elegance, the greateft part of this money 
returned. To remedy this inconvenience, foreign ma- 
nufacturers were invited, and the people were prohibited 
from wearing any clothes that were not of home manu- 
facture. At the fame time, the exportation of manu» 
faftured wool and wrought iron was forbidden ; two 
laws altogether worthy of the age in which they were in- 
stituted. 

Henry VII permitted the barons to difpofe of their 
lands* and the common people to buy them. This regu- 

' gulation diminifhed the inequality which fubfifted before 
between the fortunes of the lords and their vaflah ; it 
made the latter more independent, and infpired the people 
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with a a defire of enriching themfelves , and with the 
hope of enjoying their riches. There were many obfta- 
cle8 to this wim and this hope ; fome of which were re- - 
moved. -The company of merchants eftablifhed at Lon- 
don was prevented from exacting in future the fum of one 
thoufand five hundred and feventy-five livres £6$\ ios. 6d»3 
from each of the other merchants in the kingdom, defir- 
ous of trading at the great fairs of the Low Countries. 
In order to fix a greater number of people to the laboura, 
of hufbandry, it was enacted, that no perfon mould put 
his fon or daughter out to any kind of apprenti ceihip, 
without being pofleffed of a revenue of twenty-two livres 
ten fols [i9s. 4a.] in landed property: this abfurd law- 
was afterwards mitigated. 

Unfortunately that' law which regulated the price of. 
all forts of provisions, of woollens, of workmen's wages, 
of fluffs, and of clothing, was maintained in full force. 
* Other impediments even were thrown in the way of com- 
merce, on account of fome pernicious combinations that 
were fet on foot. It was a circumilance then unknown,.' 
that money, which is the representative of every* thing, is, 
in its tarn, reprefented by all vendible articles ; that it is a 
commodity ^ which, like all others, mud t>e left to itfelf ; . 
that the value of it muft neceflaaily rife or diminim every 
inflant, from an infinite number of different incidents;, 
that every regulation of policy upon this matter cannot 
but be abfurd and detrimental ; thatf one of the means of - 
multiplying ufurers is to forbid ufury, becaufe this prohi- 
bition becomes an exclnfivé privilege for any one who fets 
the fenfe of jhame at defiance ; that every law is ridicu- 
lous whenever there are pofitive means of eluding it ; that 
the general competition which would arife. froni an un- 
limited liberty of trading with money, would neceflarily 
reduce it to a lower intereft ; that ruinous loans, which 
it is the intention to prevent, would be lefs frequent, 
fince the borrower would have nothing to pay but the 
value of the money borrowed : whereas, in the prefent 
ftate of things, we muft add to this value the price which 
the ufcrer fets upon his conference, upon his honour, and - 
.upon the rifk he runs of committing an illegal a&; a 
price which rifes in (proportion to the fcarcity of ufurers, , 
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and to the rigour with which the prohibitive law is ob- 
served. 

From the fame want of difcernmcnt, the exportation 
of money in any kind of coin was forbidden ; and, in 
order to prevent foreign merchants from carrying it clan- 
deftinelyaway, they were compelled to change into Englifh 
merchandize the entire produce of the goods they» had 
brought into England. The exportation oThorfes was like- 
wife prohibited ; and the people were not Sufficiently en- 
lightened to difcover that fuch a prohibition would necef- 
farily caufe the propagation and improvement of the fpecies 
to be negle&cd. At length, corporations were eftablifhed in 
all the towns ; that is to fay, the ftate authorifed all per- 
fjns of the fame profefiijn to make fuch regulations as 
they fhould think neceflary for their cxclufive preferva- 
tion and fuccefs. The nation is ft ill opprefled with a re- 
gulation fo contrary to general induftry* and which re- 
duces every thing to a kind of monopoly. 

Upon confidering fuch a number of ft range laws, we 
might be induced to think that Henry was either indif- 
ferent about the profperity of his kingdom, or that he 
was totally deficient in underflanding: Nevertheief6, it 
is certain that this prince, notwithstanding his extreme 
avarice, often lent confiderable fums of money, without 
intered, to merchants who bad not propertyfufficient to 
carry on the fchemes they had planned : befides, the 
wifdom of his government is fo well confirmed, that he is 
" accounted, with reafon, one of the greateft monarchy that 
ever fat upon the throne of England. But, notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts of genius, it requires a fucceffion of fe- 
veral ages before any feience can jbe reduced to fimple 
principles. It is the fame thing with theories as with ma- 
_ chines, which are always very complicated .at fir ft, and 
which are -only freed in the courfe of time, by observation 
and experience from thofe ufelefs wheels which ferved 
merely t© increafe their friction. 

The knowledge of the fucceeding reigns was not much 
more extenfive upon thofe matters we are treating of. 
Some Flemings, fettled in England, were the only good 
workmen in # that country ; they were almoft. always in- 
fulted and opprefTed by the Englifh workmen, who were 
jealousof them without emulation. The latter complain- 
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ed that all the cuftomers went to the Iflemings, and tha_ 
thefe occafioned a rife in the price of corn. The govern 
ment adopted thefe popular prejudices, and forbade all 
Grangers to employ more than two workmen in their 
fhops. The merchants were not betfcertreatedjthan the work- 
men ; and thofe even who were naturalized were obliged 
to pay the fame duties as aliens. Ignorance was fo gene- 
ral, that the cultivation of the bcft lands was neglected, in 
order to convert them into paflures, even at the time that 
the number of fheep which might be in one flock was re- 
ftrained by the laws to two thoufand. All mercantile 
corrtfpondencies were centred in the Low Countries. 
The inhabitants of thefe provinces bought the Englifh 
commodities, and circulated them through the different 
parts of Europe. It is probable that the nation would 
not have for a long time emerged from this fituation, 
had it not been for a concurrence of favourable circum- 
fiances. 

The_ duke of Alva's cruelties drove fcveral able manu- 
facturers into England, who carried the art of the fine 
Flemifh manufactures to London. The perfecutions which 
the protectants fuffered in France fupplied England with 
workmen of all kinds. Elizabeth, impatient of contra- 
diction, but knowing and de fir ou 8 of doing what was 
right, at once defpotic and popular, with the advantages 
of a good, underflanding, and of being properly obeyed, 
availed herfelf of the fermentation of men's minds, as 
prevalent throughout all her dominions as through the 
reft of Europe ; and while this, fermentation produced, 
among other nations, nothing but theological difpute3, 
and civil or foreign wars, in England it gave rife to a lively 
fpirit of emulation for commerce, and for the improvement 
of navigation. 

The Englifh learned to build their mips at home, which 
they bought before of the merchants of Lubec and Ham- 
burg. They were foon the only perfons who traded to 
Mufcovy by the way of Archangel, newly difcovered ; 
and they prefently became competitors with the Hanfe 
.towns in Germany, and in the north. They began to 
trade with Turkey. Several of their navigators attempt- 
ed,. though in vain, to difcovcr a pafliage to India by the 
northern feas* At length, Drake, Stephens, Caveadifh, and 
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fomc others, reached that place, fome by the South fea, and 
others by doubling the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ftjc/f voyaget of The fuccefs of thefe voyages was 
the Engfi/b to fufficîent to determine the moil able 
India. merchants in London to eftablifh a com- 

pany in the year 1606, which obtained 
an exclufivè privilege of trading tp the Eaft Indies. The 
adl which granted this privilege fixed it for fifteen years. 
It declared, that if it mould prove injurious to the date, it 
fhould be annulled, and the company fuppreffed, by giving 
two years previous notice to its members. 

This claufe of referve arofc from the difpleaftire the 
commons had lately fhewn on account of à grant, the no- 
velty of which might pofiibly offend them. The queen 
had returned to the houfe, and had fpoken on this occa- 
fion in a manner worthy to lerve as a IcfTon to all fove- 
* reigns. 

" Gentlemen," faid fhe to the members of the houfe 
commiffioned to return her thanks, " I am extremely fen- 
" fible of your attachment, and of the care you have ta- 
M ktn to give me an authentic teftimony of it. This af- 
41 feétion for my perfon had determined you to apprize 
* c me of a fault I had inadvertently fallen, into from ig- 
tl norance, but in which my will had no (hare. If jour 
€t vigilance had not discovered to me the mifchiefs which 
" my miftake might have produced, what pain mould I 
" not have felt— I, who have nothing dearer to- me than 
« c the affection and. prefer vat ion of my people ?, May my 
" hand fuddenly wither, may my heart be ftruck at once 
" with a deadly blow, before I (hall ever grant particular 
** privileges that my fubjeds may have reafon to complain 
" of! The fplendour of the throne has not fo far dazzled 
'* my eyes, that I mould prefer the abufe of an unbounded 
*' authority to the ufe of a power exercifed by juftice. 
*' The brilliancy of royalty blinds only thofe princes who 
" are ignoram of' the duties that the crown impofes. I 
" dare believe that I {hall not be ranked among fuch mo- 
" narchs. I know that I hold not the fceptre for my 
" own proper advantage, and that 1 am entirely, devoted 
** to the foeiety which has put its confidence in me. It 
" is my happinefs to fee that the Hate has hitherto prof- 
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" pered under my government ; and that my fubjeftg are 
{* worthy that I mould yield up my crown and ray life 
" for their fakes'. Impute not to me the improper mea- 
** fures 1 may be engaged in # nor the irregularitiea which 
" may be committed under the fanction of my name, N 
" You know that the minifters of princes are too ofteri 
" guided by private interefts, that truth feldom reaches 
" the ears of kings, and that, obliged as they are," from t 
" the multiplicity of affairs they are laden with, to fix 
u their attention on thofe which are of the greateft im- 
" portance, it is impoffible they fhould* fee every thing 
w with their own eyes/' t > ' 

From the perufal of this wife fpeech we mould be in- 
clined to believe, that an abfolute monarch/ who is juft, 
fteady, and enlightened, would be the bed of princes : 
but on the other hand, we fhould çonfider, that if his reign 
were to be lading, the people would negîeét the afTertion 
of thofe rights, of which they would have no occafion to 
avail themfelves ; and that nothing could be more fatal to 
them than tlje continuation of' this lethargy, under a 
reign fimilar to the firtt, unlefs it be the prolongation of 
it under a third. Nations fometimes make attempts to 
deliver themfelves from an oppreffion impofed by violence ; 
but never ftrive to fet themfelves free from a ftate of fla- 
very, into which they have been led by mild and gentle 
proceedings. Sooner or later a tyrant, either weak-mind- 
ed, or cruel, or devoid of underftanding, will fucceed to the 
management of au abfolute power which has never been 
oppofed. # The people who are the victims of this defpot- 
ifm, think they are deftmed to be fo. They have loft 
the fenfe of liberty, which can only be maintained by per- 
petual exertion. Perhaps, had the Englifh been governed 
by three fucceffive fovereigns iimilar to Elizabeth, they 
would have been the moft abjeéfc of all flaves. 

The fonds of this company were, at firft, far from being 
confiderable. Part of them was expended in fitting out 
a fteet of four fhips, which failed ia the beginning of the 
year 1601 5 and the reft was fent abroad in money and 
merchandize. / 

Lancafter, who commanded the expedition, arrived? the 
year following, at the port of Achem, which was at that 
time a very celebrated mart* Intelligence had. been re* 
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ceived there of the victories gained by the Englifh over 
the Spaniards at Tea ; and this intelligence procured him 
a moft diftinguifhed reception. The king behaved to him 
in the fame manner as if he had been his equal ; he order- 
ed that his own wives, richly habited, mould play feveral 
airs in his pre fence, on a variety of inflruments. This fa- 
vour was followed by all the compliances that could be 
wifhed for to facilitate the eftablifhment of a fafe and ad- 
vantageous commerce. The IJnglim admiral was receiv- 
ed at Bantam in the fame manner as at the place where 
he fir ft landed ; and a (hip, which he had difpatched to 
the Molucca iflands, brought him a confiderable cargo 
of cloves and nutmegs. With thefe valuable fpices, and 
the pepper he took in at Java and Sumatra he returned 
fafe to Europe. 

This early fuccefs determined the fociety, who had in- 
truded their interefts in the hands of this able man, to 
form fettlements in India ; but'not without the confent of 
the natives. They did not with to begin with conquefts* 
Their expeditions were nothing more than the enterprises 
of .humane and fair traders. They conciliated to therru 
felveë the affection of the people ; but this procured them 
no advantage» except a few factories ; and they were in 
no condition to fuftajn the rival/hip of other nations that 
had made themfelves formidable. 

The Portuguefe and the Dutch were in poffeifion of 
large provinces, well fortified places, and good harbours. 
]}y thefe advantages their trade was fecured againft the 
natives of the country, and againft new competitors ; their 
return to Europe was facilitated; and they had oppbit unities 
of getting a good fale for the commodities they carried to 
A fia, and of purchafing thofe they wanted at a moderate 
price. The Englifh, on the contrary, expofed to the ca- 
price of feafons and of the people, having no ftrength or 
place of fecurity, and deriving their fupplies from England 
only, could not according to the ideas then prevailing, 
carry on an advantageous trade. They thought * that it 
was difficult to acquire great riches without great injuf- 
tice, and that in order to furpafs or even equal the na* 
tione they had cenfured, they muft purfue the fame con* 
duet. This was an error which led them into falfe mea» 
fures. With maxims more falutary they would have been 
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fenfible, that if goo4nefs, rmldnefs, benevolence, and hu* 
manity, do not lead to profperity fo rapidly as violence ; 
yet the power that is fixed upon fo refpe&able a bafis will 
be more firm and durable.. By tyranny, a precarious au- 
thority, and a diftùrbed poffeuion, can only be obtained ; 
while that which flows from juftice, attracts, in the end, 
every thing to its own centre- The dominion of force is 
confidered as a fcourge ; that of virtue as a bleffing : 
and I never can be convinced, that it it a matter of in- 
difference, whether we make our appearance before fo* 
reign nations in the character of infernal fpirits or in that 
of celeftial beings. 

The plan of forming lafling fettlement3, and of at- 
tempting conquefls, feemed too great to be accompliflied 
by the forces of an infant fociety: but they flattered them- 
felves that they fhould meet with protection, becaufe 
they thought themfelves ufeful. They were disappointed 
in their expectations. They could obtain nothing from 
James I, a weak prince, infedted with the falfe philofophy 
of his age, a man of wit, of a fubtile and pedantic geniu3, 
and better qualified to be at the head of an univerfity than 
to prefide over an empire. By their activity, perfeve» 
ranee, and judicious choice of officers and factors, the 
company provided thofe fuccours which were refufed them 
by their fovereign. They ere&ed forts, and founded co- 
lonies in the iflands of Java, Poleron, Amboyna, and Ban- 
da. In this manner they fhared the fpice trade with the 
Dutch, which • will always be the moil certain branch of 
pf caftern commerce, becaufe the obje&s of it are become 
necefTary articles of life. It was of more importance at 
the time we are fpeaking of, becaufe the luxury which 
arifes from caprice had not then made fo much progrefs in 
Europe as it has done fmce, and becaufe there'was not 
that prodigious demand for India linens, fluffs, teas, and 
Chinefe varnifh, that there is at prefent. 

• The Dutch had not ^driven the Por- D'tfputes between 
tuguefe from the fpice «iflands with a the Engltjh and 
view of fuffering a nation to fettle there, Dutch 
whofe, maritime force, character, and 
form of government, rendered their, rivalfhip ftill more 
formidable. They had many advantages on their fide, 
fuch as powerful colonies, a well-exerciîçd navy, firm al- 
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liances, a great fund of wealth, a knowledge of the coun- 
try, and of the principles and details of commerce ; while 
the Englifh, who were deficient in air thefe particulars, 
were attacked in aH poffible ways. 

The firft ftep their rival took, was to drive them from 
the fertile places, where they had formed fettîcmcnts. 
In the iflands where their powe,r Was eftablifhed, they en- 
deavoured, by accufations. equally void of truth and de- 
cency, to.majte them odious to the natives of. the coun- 
try. Thefe ihameful expedients not meeting with all the 
fuccef8 the Dutch expected, thofe avaricious trades re- 
folved to proceed to ac\s of violence. An extraordinary 
occafion brought on the commencement of hoililities former 
than, it was imagined. 

It is a cuftom at Java for the new-married women to dif- 
pute with their hufbands the firft favours of love. This kind 
of conteft, which the men take a pride in terminating imme- 
diately, and the women in protracting as long as poffible, 
fomjetunes lafts feveral weeks. From whence caa this capri* 
ciou8 refinement of coquetry proceed, fince fc exifts noi hr 
the nature of man, nor in that of the brute ? Does the Java-- 
nefe woman intend, by this conduct, to infprre her huf- 
band with confidence in her morals both before and after 
marriage ? Does fhe mean to irritate his paffions, which? 
are always more violent in a ravifher than in a favoured; 
lover? Or, does (he think of enhancing the value (he fett- 
nJ>on her charms, upon her favours, and upon the facri- 
fice of her liberty ? The king of Bantam having juft over- 
come the refiftance of a new bride, made public enter- 
tainments in "celebration of his triumph. The flrangers 
In the harbour weic incited to thefe feftival*. The Eng- 
lifh', unfortunately for them, were treated with too mupfr 
diftin&ion. ' The Dutch looked with a jealous eye upon 
this preference, and did not defer revenge a moment. 
They attack them on all fides. 

The Indian ocean became, at this period, the fcene of 
the mofi bloody engagements between the maritime forces 
of the two nations. They fought out, attacked, and 
combated, each other with the fpirit of men who chofe to 
conquer or to die. Equal courage appeared on both 
fides, but their was a difparity in their forces. The Eng- 
glifh were on the point of being overcome, when fome 
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' moderate people in Europe, which the flames of war had 

not reached, endeavoured to find out the means of accom- 

v modating their differences. By an infatuation, which it 

is not eafy tto explain, the very ftrangeft of all was 

adopted. 

In 1619, the two companies figned a treaty, the pur- 
port of which was/ that the Molucca iflands, Amboyna, 
and Banda, mould belong in common to the two nations : 
that the Englifh fhould have one third, and the Dutch 
two thirds of the produce at a fixed price : that ea«h, in 
proportion to» the benefit they received, mould contribute 
to the defence of thefe iflands : that a council, compofed 
of fkilful men of both patties mould regulate all the af- 
fairs of commerce at Batavia : that this agreement, gua- 
ranteed by the refpective fovereigns, fhould lall twenty 
years : and that, if any différences fhould arife during this 
interval that could not be fettled by the two companies,* 
they fhould be determined by the king of Great Britain 
and the Hates-general of the United Provinces. Among 
all the political conventions preferved in hiftory, it would 
be difficult to find a more extraordinary one than this. . It 
met with the fate it deferred. 

The Dutch in India were no fooner, informed of it, than 
{hey devifed means to render it ineffectual. The fitua- 
éion of affairs favoured their defigns. The Spaniards and 
the Portuguefe had taken advantage of the difputes be- 
tween their enemies, to regain the fettlements in the Mo- 
luccas. They might fortify themfelves there ; and it was 
dangerous to give them time- The Englifh commiflaries 
concurred with them in opinion, that it would be beft to 
attack them without delay ; but added, that they were* 
not in the lead prepared to act in concert with them. 
This declaration, which was expected, wasregiftered ; and 
their afTociates embarked alone in an expedition, all the 
x advantages of which they referved to themfelves. The 
agents of the Dutch company had only one ftep further 
to go, to get all the fpicts into the hands of their mas- 
ters, which was, to drive their, rivals from the ifland of 
Amboyna. The method by which they fucceeçled in thia 
project was very extraordinary. 

A Japanefc, in the Dutch fervice at Amboyna, made 
himfelf fufpectcd by his imprudent curiofity. He was 
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feized, and confefled that he had entered into an engage- 
ment with the foldîers of his nation, to deliver up the fort 
to the Englifh. His comrades confirmed his account, 
making the fame confeffiou. Upon thefe unanimous dé- 
portions, the authors of the confpiracy, who did not dif- 
avow, but even acknowledged it, were loaded with irons ; 
and the ignominious death which all the criminals were 
condemned to fuffer, put an end to the plot. This is the 
account given by the Dutch. 

The Englifh have always confidered this accufation as 
the fuggeftion of an unbounded avarice. They have main- 
tained, that it was abfurd to fuppofe, that ten factors and 
eleven foreign foldiers could have formed, the project of 
fcizing upon a place which was garrifoned by two hundred 
men ; that even if thefe unhappy perfons had thought it 
poffible to execute fo extravagant a plan, they -would have 
been difcouraged by the impoffibility of obtaining fuc cours 
to* defend them again ft an enemy- who would have befieged 
them on all (ides. To make a confpiracy of this kind pro- 
bable, it requires ft ronger proof than a confeflion extort- 
ed from the accufed by extremity of torture. The tor- 
ments of the rack never afforded any other proof, than 
that of the courage or weaknefs of thofe whom barbarous, 
cuftom had condemned to it. Thefe confédérations, 
ftrengthened by feveral others almofl equally convincing, 
have made the ftory of the confpiracy of Amboyna fo fuf- 
pected, that it has generally been confidered as a mere cx- 
cufe for the moft atrocious avarice. 

The miniftry of James I and the whole nation, were 
at that time fo engaged in ecclefiaftical fubtleties, and the 
difcuffion of the rights of king and people, that they were 
not fenfible of the infults offered to the Englifh name in 
the Eaft. This indifference produced a caution which 
foon degenerated into weaknefs. Thefe iflanders, how- 
ever, maintained the bravery of their character better at 
Coromandel and Malabar. 

Difpuàs of the They had eftablifhèd factories at Ma- 
Englifh with the zulipatam, Calicut, and feveral other 
Portuguefe, ports, and even at Delhi. Surat,~the 

richeft mart in thefe countries, .tempted 
their ambition in 161 1. The inhabitants were difpofed 
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to receive them ; but the Portuguefe declared, that if this 
nation were fuffered to make a fettlemcnt, they would 
burn all the towns upon the coaft, and feize all the Indian 
veffels. The government was awed by thefc menaces. 
Middleton, difappointed in his hopes, was obliged to aban- 
don the place, and return through a numerous fleet, to 
which he did more damage than he received from it. 

Captain Thomas Bed arrived m thefe latitudes the year 
following, with a very confiderable force. He was re- 
ceived at Surat without any oppoiltion. The agents he 
carried out with him had fcarce entered upon their employ- 
ments when a formidable armament from Goa made its 
appearance. The Englifh admiral, reduced to this alter- 
native, either of betraying the intereils he was entrufted 
with, or of expoftng himielf to the greateit danger in de- 
fending them, did not heiitate what part he fhould take. 
He twice attacked the Portuguefe, and, notwithstanding 
the great inferiority of his fquadron, gained the victory 
each time. However, the advantage the vanqiiifhed de- 
rived from their pofition, their ports, and their fortrefTes, 
always made the Englifh navigation in Guzarat very dif- 
ficult. They were obliged to maintain a confiant ftrug- 
gle agaînft an obftinate enemy that was not difcouraged by 
defeats. No tranquillity was to be obtained, but at the 
price of new contefts and new triumphs. 

The news of thefe glorious fuccefles TheEngltjhform 
again ft a nation which had hitherto, conneS'wns <witb 
been thought invincible, reached as far Per/ia. 
as the capital of Perfia. This vaft 
country, fo celebrated in antiquity, appears to have been 
free at the firft inftitution of its government. The mo- 
narchy rofe upon the ruins of a depraved republic. The 
Perfians were loug happy under this form of government ; 
their manners, were as fimple as their laws. At length, 
the fovereigns were infpired with the fpirit of conqueft. 
At that time, the trcafures of AfTyria, the fpoils of many 
trading nations, and the tribute arifing from a vaft num- 
ber of provinces, brought immenfe riches into the empire, 
which foon occafioned a total alteration. The diforders 
rofe to fuch a pitch, that the care of the public amufe- . 
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rneuts feemed to engage the chief attention of govern- 
ment. 

A people, totally devoted to pleafurc, could not fail, 
in a mort time, of being reduced to flavery. They were 
fucceffiyely brought into that ftate by the Macedonians, 
the Parthian 8, the Arabians, and the Tartars, and to- 
wards the clofe of the fifteenth century by the , Sophis, 
who pretended to be the defcendants/ of Aly, author of 
the famous reformation, by which mahommedifm was di- 
vided into two branches. 

No prince of this new race made himfelf fo famous as 
Schah- Abbas, furnamed the Great. He conquered Can- 
dahar, feveral places of importance upon £he Black fea, 
part of Arabia, and drove the Turks out of Georgia, Ar- 
menia, Mefopotamia, and all the countries they had con- 
quered beyond the Euphrates. • 

Thefe victories produced remarkable changes in the ul- 
terior adminiilration of the empire. The great men took 
advantage of the civil broils to make themfelves indepen- 
dent ; they were degraded, and all polls of confequence 
were given to ftrangers, who had neither the power nor 
inclination to raife factions. The army having taken upon 
themfelves to difpofe of the crown ât their pleafure ; they 
were reftraincd by foreign troops, whofe religion and 
cuftoms were different-. Anarchy had inclined the peo- 
ple to fedition ; and to prevent this, the towns and vil- 
lages were filled with inhabitants chofen out of nations 
whofe manners and character bore no refemblance to thofe 
of the ancient inhabitants. Thefe arrangements gave rife 
to a defpotifm the moft abfolute, perhaps, that any coun- 
try has ever experienced. 

It is a matter of aftonifhment, that the great Abbas 
* fhould have combined fome views of public utility with 
.this government, which was naturally oppreffive. He pa- 
tronized the arts and eftahlifhed them in the capital and 
in the provinces. All perfons who brought into his do- 
minions talents of any kind, were fure of being well re-, 
ceived, affifted, and rewarded. He would often fay, that 
ftrangers were the beft ornaments of an empire, and add- 
ed more to the dignity of the prince than % the pomp of 
the moft refined luxury. 

While Perfia was rifing from its ruins by the different 
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branches of induftry $hat were everywhere eftablifhed, a- v 
number of Armenians» tranfplanted to Ifpahan, carried the 
fpirit bf commerce into the heart of the empire. In a little 
time, thefe traders, and the natives of the country who 
followed their example, fpread themfelves over the Eaft, , 
into Holland» England, the Mediterranean, and the Bal- 

• .tk, and wherever commerce was carried on with fpirit 
and advantage. The fophi himfelf bore a part in their 
enterprifes, and advanced them confiderable Aims, which 
they employed to advantage in the mod celebrated mart* 
in the worlçl. They -were obliged to return the capital 
on the terms agreed upon, and if they had increafed it by 
their induftry, he granted them fome recompense. 

The Portuguese, who found that part of the Indian 
trade with Aua and Europe was likely to be diverted to 
Perfta, impofed reltraints upon it. They would not fuf- 
fer the Perfians to purchafe merchandize anywhere but 
from their magazines : they fixed the price of it ; and if 
they fometimes allowed it to be taken at the places where 
it was manufactured, it was always to be carried in their 
own bottoms, charging all ex pences of freight and exorbi- . 
tant cuftoms. This ftretch of power difpleafed the great 
Abbas, who being informed of the refentment of the Eng- 
lish, propofed to unite their maritime ftrength with his 
land forces, ta befiege Ormus. This place was attacked 
by the combined arms of the two nations, and taken in 
•the year 1623, after a conte ft that lafted two -months. 
The conquerors divided the fpoil, .which was intmenfe, 
and afterwards totally demolished the place. 

Three or four leagues from hence the harbour of Gom- 
broon prefented itfelf, fince called Bender- A baifi. Na- 

> turc feemed not to have defigned that it mould be inha- 
bited. It is fit ua ted at the foot of a ridge of mountains 
of an exceffive height ; the air you breathe feems to be on 
fire ; fatal vapours are continually exhaling from the bowels 
of the earth ; the fields are black and dry, as if they had 
, been fcorched with fine» Not with (landing thefe inconve- 
niencie8, asBender-Abaûl had the advantage of being placed 
at the entrance of the gulf, the Perfian monarch chofe 
to make it the centre of the exteniive trade he intended to 
carry on with India. The Englifh joined in this project. 
A perpetual exemption from all impofts, and a moiety of 
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the product of the cuftoms, were granted them, on con- 
dition that they fhould maintain» at leaffc,~two men of war 
in the gulf. This precaution was thought ncceflary to 
fruftrate the attempts of the Portuguese, whofe refent- 
mcnt was ftill to be dreaded. 

From this Bender-Abafli, which was before a poor 
fifhing-town, bécane a flourifhing city. The Englifh car- 
ried thither fpices, pepper, and fucrar, from the markets 
of the Eaft ; and iron, lead, and cloths, from the ports of 
Europe. The profits arifing from thefe commodities were 
increafed by the very high freight paid them by the Ar- 
menians, who were ftill in pofleffion of the richeft branch 
of the Indian commerce. 

Thefe merchants had, for a long time, been concerned 
in the linen trade. They had never been fupplanted ei- 
ther by the Portuguefe, who were intent only on plunder, 
or by the Dutch, whofe attention was totally confined to 
the fpice trade. They might, neverthelefs, be apprehen- 
five, that they mould not be able to wfthftand the com- 
petition of a people who were equally rich, indnftrious, 
active, and frugal. The Armenians a&èd then as they 
have ever done fince : they went to India, where they 
bought cotton, which they fcnt to the fpinners ; the 
cloths were manufactured under their own infpe&ion, and 
carried -to Gombroon, from whence they were tranfported 
to Ifpahan. From thence were conveyed into the diiFerent 
provinces of the cmpire,the dominions of the grand figniorj 
and into Europe, where the cuftom has prevailed of call- 
ing them Perfian manufactures, though they were never 
made but on the coaft of Coromandel. Such is the influ- 
ence of names upon opinions, that the vulgar error, which 
attributes to Perfia the manufacture of India, will, in aXe- 
ries of ages, perhaps, pafs with the learned in future 
times for an inconteftible truth. The infurmoun table 
difficulties which errors of this kind have occafioncd in the 
hiftory of Pliny, and other ancient writers, mould induce 
us to fet a high value on the labours of the literati of this 
age, who collect the works of nature and of art, with a 
view of tranfmitting them to posterity. 

In exchange for the merchandize they carried to Per- 
fia, they gave the' folio win g articles, which were either 
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the produce of their own foil, or the fruits of their in- 
du ft ry. 

/ Silk, which was the principal commodity ; and was 
prepared and ufed in great quantities. 

Caramanian wool,, which nearly refembles that of the 
Vicuna. It was of great ufe in the manufacture of hats, 
and of fome fluffs. It is a remarkable circumftance in the 
goats which fupply it, that in the month of May the 
fleece falls off of itielf. 

Turquoifes, which are more or lefs valuable, "according 
as they were procured from one or other of the three 
mines that produce them. They were formerly an article 
of the drefe of our ladies. 

Gold brocades, which fold at a higher price than any 
of thofe which are the produce of the moft celebrated ma- 
nufactures. Some of them were made to be worn on one, 
and others on both, fides. They were ufed for window- 
curtains, fcreens, and magnificent fophas. 

Tapeftry, which has fince been fo well imitated in Eu- 
rope, and has for a long time been the richefl furniture of 
our rooms. . • * 

Morocco leather, which, as other fkins, is brought to 
à degree of perfection that cannot be equalled anywhere 
elfe. \ * 

Shagreen, goats' hair, rofe- water, medicinal-roots, gums 
for colours, dates, horfes, arms, and many other articles, 
of which. fome were fold in India, and others carried to 
Europe. . 

' Although the Dutch had contrived to get all the trade 
of the Eaft Indies into their hands, they viewed the trans- 
actions of Perfia with a jealous eye. They thought the 
privileges enjoyed by their rivals in the road of Bcnder- 
Abaffi might be compenfated by the advantage they had 
in having a greater quantity of fpices, and entered into a 
competition with them. 

» TH*Englifh,harafled in every mart Trade of the Eng» 
by a powerful enemy refolutely bent lifh in India. 
on their deftru&ion, were obliged eve- 
rywhere to give way. Their fate was haftened by tjiofe 
civil and religious diffentions, which drowned their coun- 
try in blood, and extinguifhed all fentiment and know* 
Vol h N 
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ledge. . India was totally forgotten, while more irapor- 
. tant interdis were at (lake ; and the company, oppreflfed 
and difcouraged, were reduced to nothing, t\t the time 
that the death of Charles I afforded fo Hiftru&ive and 
âreadfuî aleflbn. 

Cromwell, enraged at the»favours zbz Dutch had fhewn 
to the unfortunate family of the Stuarts, and at the afy- 
lum they had afforded to the Englim who had been pro- 
fcribed ; and piqued that the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces mould pretend to the dominion of the fea ; proud of 
his fuccefs, and fenfible of his own ftrength, and of that 
of the nation v under hi» command, refolved at the fame 
time to infpire refpeél for his country, and to avenge him- 
felf. He declared war againll the Dutch. » 

Of all the maritime wars which have been recorded m 

■ 

hrftory, none were conducted with more knowledge, or 
were more famous for the fkill of the commanders and the 
bravery of the failors ; none have abounded with fo many 
obftinate and bloody engagements. The Englifh gained 
the fuperiority, and owed it to the fi^e of their fhips, In 
which particular they have fince been imitated by other 
European nattons: 

The protector, whofe voice was law, did not exert hmv- 
felf as far as he might in favour of India. He contented 
himfelf with providing for the fecurity of the Englifh 
trade, procuring a difavowal of the inaflacre at Àrriboyna, 
and inufting upon an indemnification for the defcendents 
of the unhappy victims who perifhed in that dreadful tranf- 
aétion. No mention was made in the treaty of the forts 
taken from the nation by the Dutch in the iflandof Java, 
and in feveral of the Moluccas. It was ftipulated, in- 
deed, that the ifland of Pnkron fhould be returned ; but 
the trees that furnifh the fpices were all rooted up before 
the ifland was reftored to its former rnafters. As the foil, 
- however, dill remained, and that in prdcefs of time it 
might prove an obftacle to the monopoly which Holland 
meant to eftablifh, it was retaken in 16665 and the re- 
public could never be prevailed upon by the entreaties of 
France to give it up. 

Not with {landing this neglect, as foon as the company 
had obtained from the proteétor a renewal of their privi- 
leges in 1657, and found themfcrves firmly fupported by 
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the public authority, they (hewed a fpîrit of refolution 
which they had loft daring their late misfortunes. Their 
courage increafed with their privileges. 

The fuccefs they had met with in Europe accompa- 
nied them into Afia, Arabia, Perfia, Indoftan, the eaftern 
parts of India, China j and all the markets -where the 
Englifh ha$ formerly traded were opened to them. They' 
/were even received with more franknefs and lefs diftruft 
than they had experienced formerly. Their trade was 
carried on with great activity, and their profits were very 
considerable ; nothing was wanting to complete their fuc- 
cefs but to gain admittance into Japan, which they at- 
tempted. But the Japanefc, being informed by the 
Duteh that the king of England had married a daughter 
of the king of Portugal, refufed to admit the Englifh in- 
to their ports. 

Notwithftanding this difappointment, the company's 
affairs were in a very flourifhing condition : they flattered 
thcmfelves with the pleating hopes of giving a greater ex- 
tent and fecurity to their trade, when they found their ca- 
reer retarded by a rivalfhip, which their own fuccefs 
created. 

Some traders, fired with the relation of the advantage* 
to be obtained in India, refolved to undertake voyages to 
that country. Charles II, who, though feated on the 
throne, was nothing more than a private man of volup- 
tuous and diifolute manners, gave them permiffion, for a 
valuable confideration ; while, on the other hand, he ex- 
torted large fums from the company, to enable him to 
' profecute thofe who encroached upon their charter. A 
competition of this nature would unavoidably degenerate 
into piracy. The Englifh, thus becoming enemies to each 
other, carried on their difputes with a lpirit of rancour 
and anfmofity which lowered them in the opiniop of the 
people of Afia. 

The Dutch wifhed to take advantage of fo Angular t 
conjuncture. Thefe republicans had tor a long time been 
absolute matters of the Indian trade. They had Teen 
with regret a part of it taken out of their hands at the 
concluûon of the civil wars in England. They hoped to 
recover it by the fupcriority of their forces, when in 1664 
the two nations entered into a war in all parts of the 
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world; but the hoftilities t <Kd hot continue long enough 
to anfwcr thefe fanguine expectations. As the peace 
prevented them from having recourfe to open violence 
againft one another, they refplved to attack the fovereigns 
of the country» to oblige them to (hut their ports againft. 
their rival. The fooliih and defpicable behaviour of the 
Englifh increafcd the infblence of the Dutch, who pro- 
ceeded fo far as to drive them ignominioufly from' Ban- 
tam in 1 680. 

So ferious and public an infult roufed the fpiric of the 
Englifh company. The defire of re-eftablifhing their cha- 
racter, gratifying their revenge, and maintaining their io- 
t ere lb, animated them to the mod fpirited exertions. 
They equipped a fleet of twenty- three (hips, with eight 
thoufand regular troops on board. They were ready to 
fail, when their departure was poftponed by the king's 
orders. Charles, whofe neceffities and licentioufnefs were 
unbounded, entertained hopes of receiving an immenfe 
fum to induce him' to revoke this order. As he could 
not obtain it from his fubje&s, he was refolved to receive 
it from his enemies. He facrificed the honour and trade 
of his nation for 2,250,000 livres [93,7491* ] which were 
paid him by the Dutch, who were intimidated by thefe 
great preparations. The intended expedition never took 
place. 

The company, exhaufted by the expences of an arma- 
ment which had been rendered ufelefs by the venality of 
the court, fent their veflels to India without the neceflary 
. funds to fupply the cargoes ; but with orders to the fac- 
tors, if poffible, to take them upon credit. The faith 
they had hitherto obferved in their engagements procured 
them 6,750,000 [281,2501.3 Nothing can be more ex- 
traordinary than the method that was taken to pay* them 
back. t 

Jofias'Child, who from being a director was become the 
tyrant olthe company, is faid, unknown to his colleagues, 
to have fent orders to India, to invent fome presence or 
other to defraud the lenders of their money. The exe- 
cution of this iniquitous project was intruded to his bro- 
ther John Child, who was governor of Bombay. This 
avaricious, turbulent, and favage man, immediately pro- 
ceeded to make feveral claims upon the governor of Surat, 
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fome more ridiculous than others. Thefe demands being, 
ahfwered as they deferved, he attacked all the veffels be- 
longing to the fubjec\s of the crown of Delhi, and tingled 
out in particular the (hips from Surat, as being t*he riçheft. 
He paid no regard to, veffels that failed with pafiports from 
that crown, and carried his infolence fo far as to feize a 
fleet i laden with provifion for the mogul's army. This 
terrible pillage, which lafted the whole year a 688, occa- 
fioned incredible loffes throughout all Indoftan. 

Aurengzebe, who held the reins of the empire with a 
fteady hand, did not lofe a moment in revenging fo great 
an outrage. In the beginning of the year 1689, one of 
his lieutenants landed with twenty thoufand men at Bom- 
bay,, an ifland of confequence on the coaft of Malabar» 
which aprincefs of Portugal Had brought as her dowry to 
Charles II, and which that monarch had ceded to the 
company in ]668. On the enemy's approach, the fort of 
Maga'zan was abandoned with fuch precipitation, that 
money, provifions, feveral chefts of arms, «and fourteen 
pieces of heavy cannon, were left behind. The Indian 
general, encouraged by this firft advantage, attacked the 
Englifh in the field, routed them, and obliged them to 
retire into the principal fortrefs, which he invefted; where 
he hoped foon to make them furrender. 

Child, Who was as cowardly in time of danger as he had 
been daring in his piracies, immediately difpatched depu- 
ties to the emperor's court to fue for pardon. After many 
entreaties, and much fubmiffion, the Englifh were admit- 
ted into the emperor's prefence with their hands tied, and 
their faces towards the ground. Aurengzebe, who was de- 
firous of preferving a connection which he thought would 
be ufeful to his fubje&s, was not inflexible. Having deli- 
vered himfelf in the ftyle of an incenfed fovereign, who 
could, and ought, perhaps, to revenge himfelf, he yielded 
to their entreaties #nd fubmiffion. The removal of the 
author of the troubles, and an adequate compenfation for 
fuch of his fubjecls as had been plundered, was all the juf- 
tice exacted on this occafion by the fupreme will of the moil: 
, defpotic monarch that ever exifted. On thefe moderate 
terms the Englifh were permitted ftfl.l : to erijoy the privi» 
leges they had obtained at different times in the road be*- 
longing to the mogul. 

N 3 
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Thus ended this unhappy affair, which for feveral years 
interrupted the trade of the company, brought on an ex- 
pence of between nine and ten millions, [[on an average 
about 416,000!.] occafioned the lofs of five large, vefTels, 
and a greater number of fmall ones; deftroyed many 
thoofand excellent failors, and ended in the ruin of the 
credit and honour of the nation ; two particulars, the va- 
lue of which ra above' every confederation, and for which 
the two Childs ought to have forfeited their lives. 

-By changing their maxims and their conduce, the com- 
pany might have flattered themfelves with the profpeô of 
being extricated from the abyfs into which their own be* 
haviour had plunged them. Thefe hopes were foon darn- 
ed by a revolution which did not diredly concern them* 
James II, a tyrannical and fanatic prince, but one Who 
under ft ood maritime affairs and commerce better than any 
of his cotemporaries, was depofed. This event put all 
Europe in arms» The conferences of thefe bloody quar- 
rels are well knows, Perhaps it is not a matter of fuch 
nniverfai notoriety that the French privateers took four 
thoufand two hundred Eng&h merchantmen, valued at fix 
hundred feventy five mutions of livres £a&, 1 25,0001»} aad 
that tike greateft part of the veflels returning from India 
were included in thisiataHiit. 

Thefe depredations were fucceeded by a commercial ar- 
rangement, which mud naturally haften the ruin of the 
company v The French refugees had carried the culture 
of flax and hemp into Ireland and Scotland. For the 
encouragement of this branch of induftry, it was thought 
proper to prohibit the wear of Indian linens, except muf- 
fins, and thofe which were necefTary for the African 
trade. Was it poflible that a body, already exhaufted, 
mould fuftain fo unforeseen, fo heavy a ftroke ? 

The peace, which fhould have put an end to thefe mis- 
fortunes, filled up the meafure of them. A general cla- 
mour was raifed in the three kingdoms againit the com- 
pany. It was not their decline that raifed them enemies ; 
it only encouraged thofe they had already. They had met 
-with opposition at their firft eftablifhraent. Ever fince the 
the year 16 15, feveral politicians had declaimed againft the 
trade to the Eaft Indies. They aflcrted, that it weaken- 
ed the naval ftrength, by deftroying great numbers of 
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men ; and leffening the Levant and Ruffian commerce, 
witliout affording an equivalent advantage. t Thefe cla- 
mours, though contradicted by judicious people, grew fo 
violent towards the year 1628, that the company, feeing 
themfelves expofed to the odium of the nation, applied to 
government. They petitioned, that the nature of their 
commerce might .be examined : that it might be prohibit- 
ed» if it' were contrary to the intereûs of the ftate ; and, 
if favourable to them, that it might be authorifed by a 
public declaration. The oppofnion of the nation, which 
had laia fome time dormant, was renewed with more fury 
than ever» at the period we are fpeaking of. Thofe who- 
weré lefs fevere in their fpcciUation», confented tp a trade 
with India \ hut maintained, that it mould be laid open to 
the whole nation. An exclufïve charter was t in their opi- 
nion, a maaifeft» encroachment upon liberty. According 
to them, government was eftablifhed by the people, with 
a view of advancing the general good ; and it would be a 
ciimê agaiad it, to faenfice public to private interests, 
by toIeratsBg odious monopolies. They fupported this 
trfefbl and inco&iefUbk principle, by appealing to a recent 
inftanoe. They urged, that* during the rebellion, the 
private merchants, who had got poffeffioa of the /\fia.tie 
fess, carried double the quantity of national goods that 
were formerly brought, and were enabled to fell commo- 
dities, on their return, at fo low a price, as to fupplant 
the Dutch in all European markets. But thofe acute re** 
publicans, who were certain of their ruin, if the JLngliftv 
fhould continue any longer to conduct their affairs on the 
principles of univetfal liberty, bribed fome perfons to pre- 
vail with CromweH to form a feparate company. Thefer 
fecret practices were countenanced by the Englifh mer- 
chants concerned in that trade, who hoped for greater A ad- 
vantages in future ; when, being the only venders, they 
might irapofe what terms they pieafed upon the confumera. 
Thé prote&or,, deceived by the artful insinuations of both, 
renewed the charter, bat for feven years only, that he 
might alter his conduct, if he found reafon to think he had 
taken a wrong ftep. 

This ftep did not appear improper to everyone. Se- 
veral people were of opinion, that the trade to India could 
not be carried on. with advantage, without an exclusive 
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privilege ; but many of them maintained that the prefent 
charter was infufficient, becaufe it had been granted by 
kings, who had no right to grant it. They recited many 
a&s of this kind f which were abrogated by parliament, in 
the reigns of Edward III, Henry IV, James I, and other 
princes. Charles II, indeed, obtained a verdict of this 
nature in the court of common pleas, but it was founded 
upon a frivolous pretence. This tribunal had the confi- 
dence to declare, " that the prince had authority to pre- 
•• vent his fubjefts from hplding commerce with infidel», 
'* left the purity of their faith fhould be contaminated." 

Though the parties above mentioned were actuated by 
private, and even oppofite views, they, all united in the 
plan of making the trade free, or, at leaft, of procuring 
„ the reverfal of the company's charter. The nation, in ge- 
neral, were on their fide : but the body that was attacked» 
defended itfelf by its partifans, the miniftry, and all the 
dependents of the court, who made this a common caufe. 
Each party had recôurfe to libels, intrigue, and corrup- 
tion. Thefe contending paffions produced one of thofe 
■ftorms, the violence of which can hardly be felt anywhere 
but in England. The feveral factions, feds, and inte- 
rdis, maintained a furious combat ; in which they all 
mingled, without diftinâion of rank, age, or fex. Such 
a fpirit of enthutiafm had never been raifed by the greateft 
events. To keej> up the zeal of their Friends, the com- 
pany offered to lend large fums, on condition of obtaining 
,their charter. Their adverfaries made offers ftill more, 
çonfiderable, to get it revoked. 

The two ihoufes of parliament, before whom this caufe 
.was heard, declared in favour of the private merchants. 
They obtained leave to carry on trade to India, either fe- 

* paratetyj or in concert. They entered into an affociation, 
and formed a new company. The old one had permit» 
fion to continue its voyages till the expiration of their char- 
ter, which was very near at hand. Thus England had 
two Eaft India companies at the fame time, authorifed by 
parliament, inftead of one, eftablifhed by royal autho- 
rity. 

Thefe two bodies fhewed as much zeal for the deftruç- 

* tibn of each other, as they had (hewn for their rcfpe&ive 
«ftablifhment. They had both experienced the advanta- 
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ges of trade, and viewed each other with all the jealoufy 
and hatred which ambition and avarice never fail to in- 
fpire. Their diflentions foon broke out with confiderable 
violence in Europe, but chiefly in India. At laft, the 
two focieties made advances, towards a reconciliation, and 
united their funds in 1 702. From this period, the affairs 
of the company were carried on with great propriety,* 
prudence, and dignity. The principles of commerce*- 
which were every day better underftood m England, had 
a good effect an their adminiftration, as far as the interefts 
of their monopoly could allow. They made improve* 
mentS/ in their former feulements, and formed new ones. 
They endeavoured to indemnify themfelves for the {pro- 
fits they were deprived of by a ftrong competition, by: 
procuring a larger fale for their commodities. Their char- 
ter was lefs violently attacked fince it had received the- 
fan&ion of the laws, and obtained the protection of par- 
liament. 

Their profperity was interrupted by fome tranfientmis-- 
fortunes. In 1702, the Engliih had formed a feulements 
in the ifland of -Pulocondor, ,which was dependent on-. 
Cochin-China. Their defign was to take a (hare in the 
commerce of this rich kingdom, which, till then, had 
been too much neglected. An inftance of exceflive feve- 
rity had given difguft to fixteen foldiers of Macaffar, who? 1 
were part of the garrifon. On the 3d of March 1 705* 
they let fire, in the night, to the houles belonging to the 
fort, and mafiacred the Europeans as they came out ta< 
extinguifh it. Thirty out of forty-five loft the jr live* in 
this manner ; the reft were mafTacred by the natives, who,' 
were exafperated at the infolence of thefe ftrangers. By 
this accident the company loft the money their enter? 
prife had coft them, together with the flock of their fac- 
tories, and tHe profpe&s they had entertained* 

Several of their factories were threatened with other 
ftorms, which had xbeen collected by the turbulent fpirft 
and avarice of their agents. A more moderate fyftem of 
politics made them forego fome odious claims, and tran- 
quillity was loon reftored. It was notlong before objects > 
of more important concern engaged their attention. • 

N'5L 
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War between England and France entered into a 

the EngUJh and war in 1 744. The whole world became 
Freneh the fcene of their divifions. In India, 

as well as in other places, each nation 
fiiftained its character. The Engliih, ever animated with 
the fpirit of commerce, attacked and rained that of their 
enemies. The French, adhering to their paffion for con- 
qaeft, feized upon the principal feulement belonging to 
their rival. The event (hewed which of the two nations 
had a&ed with the greateft prudence. That which at» 
tended only to its own aggrandizement, fank into a total 
maafvrty ; while the other, though deprived of the cen- 
tre of its power, carried it» enterprizes to a greater ex- 
tent. 

A cefiation of hoftilities between the two divided na- 
tions had no fooner, taken place, than they engaged them- 
fetves as auxiliaries m the quarrels of the Indian princes. 
Soon after, they again took arms on their own account. 
Before the end of this war, the French were driven out 
of the continent and feas of Afia. At the conclaûon of 
the peace in 1763, the EnglKh company found themfeives 
in potfemon of the power in Arabia, in the Pirfian gulf, 
en the coafts of Malabar and Coromandel, and at Bengal. 

All thefe countries differ from each other in the climate, 
the manners, the foil, the productions, the fpirit of in- 
duftry, and the mode of felling and purchaûng. They 
ought to be accurately and thoroughly known. We will 
rive a fliort Sketch of them* This description will be 
found to have à particular connexion with the hiftory 
of a nation which has obtained a remarkable influence m 
thftfe countries, and derives from thence the greateft ad- 
vantages. 

Defcription of Arabia is one of the largeU peainfu- 

Arabia^ tïfc. las in the known world. It is bounded 

on the fbuth by the Indian ocean j by 
the gulf of Perfia on the eaft ; and on the weft by the 
Red fea, which Separates it from Africa : on the north, a 
Kne drawn at the extremity of the two gulfs, probably 
marked out its boundary m ancient times. IracArabj» 
the defert of Syria, and Palcfline, feem at prefent to 
make a part of it. 
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The perçinfula is divided, from north to fouth, by a chain 
of mountains, lefs barren, and more temperate, than the 
reft of the country. The rain falls upon moil af them for 
two or three months, at leaft, in the year, but at different ^ 
feafons, according to their expofitioo. The waters that 
defcend from them are loft among the fands in the valleys, 
or pour down in torrents into the fea, in proportion to the 
flop* and diilances. In one feafon, the heat is fo violent, 
that no perfon travels, and that even the Haves do not ap- 
pear iu the ft reels, without an urgent neceflity. Every 
' kind of labour is then fufpended in the middle of the dajv 
The greateft part of the time is palfed in fleeping in fub- 
terrraneous caverns, the air of which is renewed only by 
a tube. 

This country is ufually divided into three parts ; Arabia 
Pçtrea, Arabia Deferta, and Arabia Felix ; names which 
denote the nature of the foil in each ofthefe countries. 

Arabia Petraea is the moil weilern, and thç f malle it of 
the three. It is, for the moil part, uncultivated, and al- 
moft totally covered with rocks». In Arabia Defcrta*, 
nothing is to be feen but dry plains, heaps of fand raifed. 
and difupated by the wind, and fteep mountains,,never em- 
belliflied with verdure. Springs are fo rarely found there, 
that the pofTcflion of them is always difputed with the- 
fword. Arabia Felix owes itsfpeciqus appellation left, to • 
its fertility, than to its vicinity to the barren countries 
that fur round it. Thefe d liferent regions enjoy a iky coa*- 
ftàntly. pure and fcrene. 

All hiftories- agree, that this country was peopled at a-: 
moil early period of antiquity. Its iiril inhabitants cami 
probably from Syria and Chajdea. It is not known at what 
period they began to be civilized ; whether their knowledge 
was derived from India, or whether they acquired it them- 
fckes. It appears,, that their religion was fabeifm, even 
before they were acquainted with the people of Upper 
Afia. They had coneeiyed fublime ideas of the divinity 
at an early period : they worshipped the liars as bodies 
animated by celeftial f pints : their religion was neither 
cruel nor ahftkd ; and though they were liable to tho£t 
follies of errthuûafnv fo comtaou among the foufchetm na> 
tions, they do not feem to have bees tainted with fanatâr 
cifm till the time of Mohammed» The inhabitant? q£ 

N 6 
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Arabia Dcferta profefled a lefs rational kind of worfhip. 
Many of them worfhipped, and fome offered, human fa- 
crifices to the fun. It is a truth that may be collected 
from the ftudy of hiftory, and the infpc&ion of the globe, 
that the religious fyftems in barren countries, fubje& to 
inundations and volcanoes, have ever had a tincture of 
cruelty, and have always been of a mildef cad in coun- 
tries more favoured by nature. * They take their charac- 
ter from the climate where they are formed. 

When Mohammed had eftablifjied a new religion in his 
country, it was no difficult talk to infufe a fpirit of zeal 
into his followers ; and this zeal rnaâe them conquerors. 
They extended their dominion from the weftern feas to 
tbofe of China, and from the Canaries to the Molucca 
iflands. They alfo carried along with them the ufeful 
arts, which they improved. The Arabians did nqt 
equally fucceed in the fine arts ; they (hewed, indeed, fome 
genius for them, but ha$ not the lead idea of that tafte 
with which nature fome time after infpired the people who 
became their difciples. 

Perhaps genius, which is the offspring of a creative ima- 
gination, flourishes in hot countries, which abound with 
a variety of productions, grand fcenes, and furprifing 
events that excite enthufiafm ; while tafte, which feleâs 
and reaps the produce of the fields that genius has fown, 
feems rather to belong to people of a fedate, mild, and - 
moderate, difpofition, who live under the influence of a 
temperate fky. Perhaps too, this fame tafte, which is the 
effect of reafon refined and matured by time, requires a 
degree of (lability in the government, united with a cer- 
tain freedom of thinking, a gradual improvement of know- 
ledge, which-, affording a greater fcope to genius, enables 
it to difcern.more exactly the relation one object has* to 
another, and to combine with happier art thofe mixed fen- 
fotions which give the higheft. entertainment to men of 
elegant minda. Accordingly, the Arabians, who were 
almoft conftantly forced into regions difturbed with war 
and fanaticifm, never enjoyed that temperature of govern- 
ment and climate which gives birth to tafte. * But they in* 
traduced into the countries they conquered, fciences which 
they had pillaged, as it were, in the courfe of their rava* 
ges, and all the arts cflential to -the profperity ok nations, 
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No nation at that time undcrftood commerce fo well, 
or carried it to a greater extent. They attended to it 
even in.the courfe of their conquefts. Their merchants, 
manufactures, and ftaples, extended from Spain to Ton- 
quin ;. and other people, at lead thefe in the weftern part 
df the world, were indebted to them for arts and fçiences, 
and all articles conducive to the convenience, the preserva- 
tion, and the "pleafures, of life. 

When the power of the caliphs began to decline, the 
Arabians, after the example of feveral nations they had 
fabdued, threw off the yoke of thefe princes, and the 
country re-affumed by degreçs its ancient form of govern- 
ment, as well as its primitive manners. At this era, the 
nation being, as formerly, divided into tribes, under the ' 
conduce of different chiefs, returned to their original cha- 
racter, from which, fanaticifm and ambition had made them 
depart. * 

The ftature of the Arabians is low, their bodies lean> 
and their voice (lender ; but they have robuft conftitu- 
tions, brown hair, a fwarthy complexion, black fparkling 
eyes, a witty, but feldofn an agreeable, countenance. This 
contrafted mixture of feature and qualities, which feem 
incompatible, appear to have been .united in this race of 
men, to con ft i tu te a lingular nation, whofe figure and cha- 
racter partake ftrongly of that of ^the Turks, Africans, 
and Peruana, by whom they are furrounded. Grave and 
ferious, they confider their long beards as marks of dig- 
nity ; they fpeak little, ufe no gefture, make no paufes, 
nor interrupt one another in their conversation. They 
pique themfelves on obferving the ftricteft probity towards 
each other, which is the effect of that, felf-love, and that 
fpirit of patriotifm, which, united together, make any 
nation, clan, or fociety, efteem and prefer themfelves to 
the reft of the world. The more carefully they preferve 
their phlegmatic 1 character, fo much the more formidable 
is their relent ment when once it is raifed. Thefe people 
have abilities, and even a genius for the fciences ; yet they 
cultivate them but little, either from want of affiftance, or 
becaufe they have no occafion for thern : choofing rather, 
no doubt, to fuffer natural evils, 'than the inconvenience 
of labour*. The Arabians of our days difplay no mojni- 
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ment of genius, no productions of induftry, which entitle 
them to hold any rank in the hiftory of the human mind* 

Their ruling pafilon is jealoufy ; that torment of impe- 
ttioiw, weak, and indolent, minds. It might naturally be 
aiked, whether this diftruft were owing to the high o# 
contemptible opinion they entertained of them&lves ? If 
is faid to be from the Arabians that federal nations of 
Afia, Africa, and even Europe itfejf, have borrowed thofe 
despicable precautions this odious paffion prefcrtbes agâinft 
a fex, which ought to be the guardian, not the flâve, of 
our pleafures. As foon as a daughter is born, they unite, 
by a kind of future, thofe parts which nature has fepa- 
rated, leaving juft fpace enough for the natural difcharges. 
As the child grows, the parts by degrees adhere fo clofe- 
}y, that when they become marriageable they are obliged 
to be feparated by an incinon. Sometimes it is thought 
fufficient ta make ufe of a ring. The married, as well as 
the unmarried women, are fubje&ed to this outrage on 
the virtue of the fex ; with this difference only, that the 
ring worn by the young women cannot be taken off, 
whereas that of the married women has a kind of pad- 
lock, of which the hufband keeps the key. This cuftom, 
which is known in all parts of Arabia, is ahnoft uni vérf al- 
ly adopted in that part which bears the name of Fetrsea* 

Such are the manners of the nation in general. The 
different mode of living among the peopk who compofe 
it, muft neceiarily have introduced fome peculiarities of 
character that aie worth observing. 

The number of Arabians who inhabit the defert raay 
amount to two millions. They are ditto ibuted into fede- 
ral clans, fome of which are more populous and confider- 
able than others, but all independent of each other. 
Their government is fimple : an feci edit a ry chief, affifted 
by a few old men, determines all debates, and punifhes the 
offenders. If he be hofpitable, humane, and juft, they 
adore him s if haughty, cruel, and avaricious, they affaf- 
finate him, and appoint a fuceeffor out of his own family. 

Thcfc people encamp at all feafons of tlje year- They 
have no fettled abode, and fix at different places where 
they can be fupplied with water, fruits, and pafture. 
They find an infinite charm in this wandering life, and 
çonfider the fedentary Arabs ia the light of flaves. They 
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live upop the milk and flefli of their herds. Their clothes, 
tents, cordage, and the carpets they fleep upon, are all 
♦made of the wool of their fheep, and the hair of their 
goat a and camels. This is- the employment ©f the women 
m each family ; and there is not a angle artift in the whole 
deiert. What they confume in tobacco, coffee, rice, and 
âatesj is purchased with the butter they carry to the fron- 
tiers, and by the money arifing from the annual fale of 
more than twenty thoufand camels. Thefe* animals, fo 
uieful in the Eaft, were formerly carried to Syria. Mo ft 
of them are now fent to. Perfia, the perpetual wars there 
having occafioned an extraordinary demand for them, and 
dimmifbed their fpecies. 

Thefe articles not being fufficient to fupply the Arabs 
with what they want, they hare contrived to raife a con- 
tribution oft the caravans, which fuperftition leads to tra- 
vel through their fandy regions. The moft numerous of 
thefe," which goes from Damafcus to Mecca, procures a 
fafe.paffage by a tribute of a hundred purfes, or a hundred 
and fifty thoufand livres [6,250!.] to which the grand 
fignior is fubjeâed, and which, by ancient agreement > is 
diltributed among all the hordes. The other caravans 
make umilar terms with the hordes through -whofe terri- 
tories they were obliged to pafs. 

Independent of this refource, the Arabs inhabiting the 
moft northern part of the defert have had recourfe to 
plunder. Thefe people, fo humane, faithful, and difin* 
terefted towards each other, are favage and rapacious in 
their tranfaétions with foreigners. While they prefcrve 
in thek tents the character of beneficent and generous 
hofts, they commit continual depredations in the towns 
and villages of their neighbourhood. They are good fa- 
thers, good hufbands, and good mafters ; but all are ene- 
mies wbo do not belong to their family. They frequent- 
ly carry their incurfions to a great cHftance ; and Syria, 
Mefopotamia, and Perfia, are not uncommonly the feene* 
of their depredations. 

The Arabs, who devote themfelves to pluoder, form a 
fort of fbciety with the camels, to carry on trade or war, 
where the man is to have all the profit, and the animai 
the principal fatigue. As thefe two beings are to Eve 
together, they are brought up with a view t£*ach other % 
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The Arab trains his camel from its birth to all the 
exercifes and hardships it is to undergo during the 
whole courfe of its life. He accuftoms it to labour, 
hard, and to eat little. The animal is early inured to pafs 
its days without drinking, and its nights without fleep. 
He teaches it to draw up its legs under its belly, while it 
fuffers itfelf to be laden with burdens that are infenfibly 
increafed as its ftrength is improved by age, and by the 
habit of bearing fatigue. In this lingular plan of educa- 
tion, which princes iometimes adopt the more eafily to 
tame their fubjec"U, in proportion as the labour of the ani- 
mal is doubled, its fubiiftence is diminifhed* The Ara? 
bians qualify the camels fbr expedition, by matches, in 
which the horfe nins againft him. The camel, lefs active 
and nimble, tires out his rival in a long courfe. When 
the mailer and the camel are ready and equipped for plun- 
der, the fet out together, traverfe the fandy deferts, 
and lie in ambufh upon the confines to rob the merchant or 
traveller. The man ravages, maffacres, and feizes the 
prey ; an4 the camel carries the booty. If thefe adven- 
turers are purfued, they make a precipitate retreat. The 
mafter robber mounts his favourite camel» drives the 
whole troop before him, travels three hundred leagues in 
eight days without unloading his camels, or allowing them 
more than an hour each day for reft, or a cake of dough 
for their fubiiftence. They fometimes remain the whole 
time without drinking, unlefs they happen, to fmell out a 
fpring at a little diftance from the road, when they re- 
double their pace, run to the water with eagernefs, which 
makes them take at one draught as much as is fuJEcienf to 
' quench their prefent thirft, and ferve them to the end of 
their journey. Such is the animal fo often celebrated in 
the bible, the coran, and the eaflern romances. 

The Arabs who live in diftrifts that afford fome (lender, 
pafture, and where the foil is proper for barley, breed the 
nneft horfes in the world. Thefe horfes are lent into all 
parts to improve and multiply the breed of thefe animals,, 
which are everywhere inferior in fwiftnefs, beauty, and 
fagacity, to thofe of Arabia. Their owners live with them 
as with domeftics, on whofe fervjee and affection they can 
rely rand it happens with them as with all other wandering», 
people, thofe in particular, who treat animals with kind*^ 
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nefs, that both the men and the animals partake, in fome 
meafure, of each other's manners and difpofkion. Thefe 
Arabs are fimple, mild, and docile J and the different re- 
lfgion8 that have prevailed in thefe countries, and ♦the fe- 
vcral governments, of which they have been the fubje&s or 
tributaries, have produced very little alteration in the cha- 
racter they derive from climate or from habit. * 
* The Arabs fettled near the Indian and the Red fea, and 
thofe who , inhabit Arabia Felix, were formerly a mjld 
people, fond of liberty, and content with a ftate of inde- 
pendence, without dreaming of conqueft. They were too 
much prejudiced in favour of the beauty of theyr Iky, and 
of the foil that fupplied their wants almoft without cul- 
ture, tq be tempted to extend their dominion over differ- 
ent countries lying in another climate. Mohammed 
changed their ideas : but they retain no traces of the im- 
preffiony he communicated to them. They pafs their 
time in fmoking, taking coffee, opium, and (herbe t ; or in 
burning exquifite perfumes, the fmoke of which they re- 
ceive in their clothes, which are (lightly fprinkled with 
rofe-water. Thefe gratifications are often preceded or 
followed by finging gallant or amorous v$ rfes. 

Their comportions both in point of expreffion and feR» 
timent, have a degree of grace, foftnefs, and refinement, 
far beyond aay thing we find amongft any other people, 
ancient or modern. The language they fpeak in this 
world to their miftreffes, feems as if it were the fame as 
that which they will fpeak to their houjis in the other. It 
is a. kind of mufic fo moving and fo fine; a murmur fo 
foft, comparifon8 fo agreeable and blooming, that one 
would almoft fay, their poetry was perfumed as their cli- 
mate. The imitations 6Î nature in the Arabian poems, 
are of the fame kind as the expreffions of honour among 
our ancient knights. The latter is the quinteffence 
of virtue, the former of voluptuoufnefs. They are defcrib- 
ed as exhaufted by the ardour of their paffion and of the 
climate, and having fcarce the power to breathe. They 
give themfelves up, without referve, to this delicious Ian-, 
gdur, which, perhaps, they would not experience under 
any other fky. 

Before the Portuguefe had intercepted the navigation 
of the Red fea, the Arabs had more activity. They wçre 
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the fa&ors of all the trade that paffed through- this chan- 
nel. Aden which i« iituated at the moft fouthern extre- 
mity of Arabia upon the Indian ocean, was the ftaple of 
this trade. The lit uat ion of its harbour, which opened 
an eafy communication with Egypt, Ethiopia, India, 
and Periia, had rendered it, for many ages, one of the 
mod flourifhing factories in Aft». Fifteen years after it 
had repuifed the great Albuquerque, who attempted to 
demoli/h it, in 1513, it fubt&itted to the -Turks, who did 
not long remain mailers of it. The king of Yemen, who 
poffeffed the only diftricl in Arabia that merits the title of 
happy, drove them from thencé, and removed the trade 
to Mocha, a place in hi* dominions* which till then was 
only a village. 

This trade was at firft incosfiderable ; cemfiftbg princi- 
pally in myrrh, incenie, aloes, baba of Mecca, fdme aro- 
matics, and medicinal drugs. Thcfe articles, the exporta- 
tioa of which is continually retarded by exorbitant impofo» 
and does not exceed at prefent (even or eight hundred 
thoufaod livres [on an average 30*000!.] were at tbat 
time more in repute than they have been fince ; but moft 
have been always of little cou (Sequence. Sooa after a great 
change enfued from the Lotroduetien of coffee* 

The coffee tree is originally a native of Upper Ethi- 
opia» where it has been known time immemorial, and h 
{till cultivated with fuccefs. M. Lagrenée de Me^ieres» 
one of the moil intelligent agents that France ever had im 
the India fervice, had fome of the fruit k his poflcflion, 
and has often made ufe of it. He found it to be larger» 
rather longer, not fo green, and almoft as fragrant, as that 
which was firft gathered in Arabia towards the clpfe of 
the fifteenth century. 

It is commonly believed, that a mottach, named Cba- 
dely, was the firft among the Arabs who made ufe of cof- 
fee, to relieve himfelf from a continual drowfiaefs which 
hindered him from attending punctually to his nocturnal 
devotions. His dervifes did the fame : and their exam- 
ple was followed by the lawyers* It was foon found out, 
that this liquor purified the blood by a gentle agitation, 
difiipated the crudities of the ftomach, and raifed the fpi- 
rits ; and it was adopted even by thofe who had no oc- 
cafioiv to keep themfelvea awake. It paifed from the 
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borders of the Red fea to Medina and Mecca, and was 
introduced by the pilgrims into all the Mohammedan 
countries. 

In thefe countries, where there is lefs freedom of man- 
ner» than in ours, where the jealoufy of the men, and the 
clofe confinement of the women, make fociety. lefs lively, 
it was thought proper to encourage public coffee-hoiues. 
Thofe in Perfia foon became infamous, where young 
Georgian women, drefTed like courtezans, adfced obfcenc 
plays, and proftitutcd themfelvcs for hire.. When thefc 
offenfive irregularities were fuppreffed by order of the 
court, thefe houfes became places of decent refort for 
the indolent, and of relaxation for men of buûnefs. The 
politicians entertained themfelves with news, the poets 
recited their verfes, and the mollachs delivered tkeir fer- 
mons there, which were ufually rewarded with fome 
charitable donations. 

Affaire were not in the fame peaceable flate at Conftan- 
tinople. The coffee- houfes were no fooner opened than 
they were frequented to excefs. People fpent their whole 
time in them. The grand mufti, exafperated to fee the 
mofques abandoned, pronounced that the infufion of this 
plant was included in that law of Mohammed, which for- 
bade, the ufc of ftrong liquors. Government, which fre- 
quently aids the fuperftition of which it is fometimes the 
dupe, gave immediate orders that the houfes which had 
given fuch offence to the priefts, mould be fhut up ; 
and enjoined the officers of police to put a flop to the ufe 
of this liquor in private families. The ftrong inclination, 
"they had for it ftill prevailed over all thefe fevere regula- 
tions. Coffee continued to be drunk, and even the place* 
where it was to be had, foon grew more numerous than 
ever. 

Uppn this occafion I fhould be much inclined to fay to 
' Sovereigns ; if you are defirous that your laws fhouldbe 
obferved, take care that they never mould be made in 
oppofition to nature. I fhould fay to priefts ; let not 
your morality profcribe innocent pleafures. You may 
both of you threaten and thunder as much as you will ; 
you may fhew us your dungeons open, or hell under our 
feet : but you will never ftiffie in me the defire of being 
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ha|>py. I will be happy is the firft article of a .code, an- 
terior to every fyftem of legiflation or morality 
* In the middle of the laft century, Kuproli, the grand 
vizier, went in difguife to the principal coffee-houres in 
Constantinople. He there found a number of malcon- 
tents, who, thinking the affairs' of government were in 
reality the concern of every private perfon, fpoke of -them 
with warmth, and araigned with great boldnefs the conduce 
of the generals and minifters. He then vifited the taverns, 
where wine was fold. They were full of plain people, 
chiefly foldiers, who accuftomed to confider the interefts of 
the ftate as thofe of the prince, for whom they entertain- 
ed a filent veneration, fang lively fongs, talked of their 
amours and warlike exploits. Thefe laft focieties, which 
are attended with no inconveniencies, he thought ought 
to be tolerated : but the firft he confidered as dangerous 
under an abfolute government. He had not fufheiently 
confidered thiè matter, to convince himfelf, that they were 
not more calculated to ràife apprehenfions than the other?. 
Even in a defpotic ftate, the people who are "opprefled 
muft be left at liberty to complain, for it is a relief to 
them. That fort of difcontent which evaporates itfelf is 
not the one tol>e feared. Rebellions arife from that fpi- 
rit of diûatisfa&ion, which, being concealed, is worked up 
by internal fermentation, and breaks out in the moft 
fpeedy and terrible effects. Woe to thofe fovereigns whofe 
oppreffions are continually increafrng till the murmurs of 
the people ceafe. 

However this may be, the regulation which was con- 
fined to the capital. of the, empire, has npt difcoura- 
ged the ufe of coffee, and has, perhaps, increafed the 
confumption of it. It is publicly offered to fate in all 
the ftreets and" markets ready made, and is ^dfunk in 
every family at leaft twice *a-day. In fame, it is al- 
ways ready, it being the cuftom to offer it to all vifitors, 
and reckoned equally unpolite not - to offer it, or to re- 
fufe it. 

At the fame time that coffee-houfes were mut in Con- 
ftantinople, they were opened in London. This novelty 
was introduced there in 1652 by a merchant of the name 
of Edward, on his return from the Levant. The Engliih 
grew fond of it-; and it has fince been introduced among 
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all the nations of Europe ; but the cuftom is purfucd with 
more moderation than in thofe climates where religion 
prohibits "the ufe of wine. 

The tree that produces the coffee grows in the terri- 
tory of Betelfagui, a town belonging to Yemen, fituated 
upon a dry fand at the diflance of ten leagues from the 
Red fea. It is cultivated in a' diftrict fifty leagues long, 
and fifteen or twenty broad : the fruit i3 not everywhere 
in equal perfection. That which £rows upon the higher 
grounds, particularly at Ouden, is fmaller, greener, 
weighs heavier, and is generaly preferred. 

It is computed that Arabia contains twelve millions of 
inhabitants, among the greateft part of whom coffee is a 
highly favoured liquor. None but the rich citizens have 
the pleafure of tailing the berry itfelf. The common 
people açe obliged to content themfelves with the fhell 
and the hufk of this valuable production. Thefe remains, 
fo much defpifed, make a liquor of a pretty clear colour, 
which has the tafte of coffee without its bitternefs and 
ftrength. Thefe articles may be had at a low price at 
Betelfagui, which is the general market for them. Here 
likewise is fold all the coffee which comes out of the 
country by land. The reft is carried to Mocha, which 
is thirty-five leagues diftant, or to the nearer ports of Lo- 
hia or Hodeida, from whence it is tranfported in fmall 
veffels to Jodda. The Egyptians fetch it from the laft- 
mentioned place, and all other nations from the former. 

The quantity of coffee exported 'may beeflimated from 
twelve to thirteen millions weight. The European com- 
panies take off a million and a half; the Perfians three 
millions and a half; the fleet from Suez fix millions and 
a half; Indoftan, the Maldives, and the Arabian colonies 
on the coaft of Africa, fifty thoufand ; and the land cara- 
vans a million. * 

As the coffee which is bought up by the caravans and 
the Europeans is the bed that can be procured, it colls 
from fixteen to feventeen fols [about 8fd.] a pound. 
The Perfians,. who content -themfelves with that of an in», 
ferior quality, pay no more than, twelve or thirteen fols 
[about 6|d.] a pound. The Egyptians purchafe it at the 
rate of fifteen or fixteen [about 8d.] ; their cargoes be- 
ing compofed partly of good, and partly of bad coffee 
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If we efttrnate coffee tft fourteen fols [about yd.] a pound, 
which is the mean price, the profits accruing to Arabia 
from its annual exportation, will amount to eight or nine 
millions of Eyres [from upwards of 300,0001. to 3 75,000!.] 
This money does not go into their coffers j but it enables 
them to purchafe the commodities brought from the fo- 
reign markets to their ports of Jodda and Mocha. 

Mocha receives from Abyffinia, fheep, elephants' teeth, 
mufk, and flaves. It fs fupplied from the eaftern coaft of 
Africa with gold, flaves, amber, and ivory ; from the Per- 
fian gulf, with dates, tobacco, and corn ; from Surat, 
with a vaft quantity of coarfe, and a few fine iroeos ; from 
Bombay and Pondicherry, with iron, lead, copper, which 
" are carried thither from Europe ; from Malabar, with rice, 
ginger, pepper, Indian faffron, with caire, timber, and 
cardamom ; from the Maldives, with gum benzoin, aloes- 
wood, and pepper, which thefe iflands take in exchange ; 
from Coromandel, with four or five hundred bales of cot* 
tons, chiefly blue. The greateft part of thefe commodi- 
ties, which may fetch fix millions [250,0001.] are con- 
fumed in the interior part of the country. The reft, par- 
ticularly the cottons, are difpofed of in Abyflinia, Socot- 
ra, and the eaftern coaft of Africa. 

None of the branches of bufinefs which are managed at 
Mocha, as well as throughout all the country of Yemen, 
or even at Sanaa, the capital, are in the hands of the na- 
tive. The extortions with which they are perpetually 
threatened by the government, deter them from interfer- 
ing in them. All the warehoufes are occupied by the 
Banians of Surat or Guzarat, who make a point of return- 
ing to their own country as foon as they have made their 
fortunes. They then refign their fettiements to mer- 
chants of their own nation, who retire in their turn, and 
are fucceeded by others. 

There is no country where the price of every thing is 
not known, except that of man. The raoft civilized na- 
tions have not yet acquired that knowledge. Witoets 
that multitude of capital punifhments inft&ed in all parts 
for offences, even of a trivial kind. It is not probable, 
that thofe nations which condemn to death a young wo- 
man of eighteen years of age, who might be the mother 
of five or fix children, or a healthy and vigorous young 
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man of thirty, for having ftolen a little piece of filver, 
mould have fufficiently meditated upon thôfe tables of the 
probabilities of human life which they have fo learnedly 
calculated ; finee they feem tp be ignorant how many In- 
dividuals are" facriftced by nature, before the life of one is 
prolonged to that period. Thus, without being consci- 
ous of it, we repair a little injury done to focfety, by a 
greater. By thefeverity of the puniflimeni, we drive the 
culprit «n from th«ft to affaffination. What \ is the 
band, then, that has burft open the lock of your coffers, 
or that has even plunged a poniard into the breafl of a 
citizen, fit for nothing but to be cut off ? Becaufe a dif- 
honeft or an indigent debtor cannot difcharge his debts, 
is he to be rendered totally ufelcfs to fociety, and reduced 
to the impofirbility of being ever able to pay you, by be- 
ing confined in a prifon ? Would it not be better for the. 
public intereft, and for yours, that he mould make fome 
tife of his induftry and his talents, provided yob be "em- 
powered by the -action you bave legally brought agaînft 
him, to follow him everywhere, arid to feize fuch a por- 
tion -of his profit as (hall be adjudged to you by fome wife 
regulation ? But he will quit the country ? Of what con- 
fluence is it to you, whether he be in England, or iri 
prifon ? Will you not be equally a lofer of your money ? 
if there were mutual compacts fettled between the na- 
tions, the delinquent would not find an afyhrm any 
where. If you enlarge your views a little, you will con- 
ceive, that the debtor who efcapes from you by flight, 
«annot poflibly make his fortune m a foreign country, 
without paying a part of his debts, from the neceffaries he 
is obliged to fupply himfelf with, and from the reciprocal 
- exchanges fubfilting between nations. . It is with the 
wines of France, that he will intoxicate himfelf at Lon- 
don ; or with the filks of Lyons, that his wife will be 
clothed at Cadiz or Lifbon. But thefe fpeculations are 
too abitra'Ô and patriotic for a cruel creditor, who, torment- 
ed with the fpirit of avarice and refentment, would rather 
keep his unfortunate debtor in chains, lying upon ftraw, 
and feed him there with bread and water, than reftore him 
to his liberty. But thefe views ought not tp haveefcaped 
the notice of governments and of legiflators ; and it is they 
who are to be ccrifuTcd for all the barbarous abfurdities 
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{till fubfifting upon this matter in our nations that pretend 
to be civilized. 

The European companies who enjoy the exclufive pri- 
vilege of trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope, for- 
merly maintained agents at Mocha. Notwithftanding it 
was ltipulated by a folemn capitulation,' that the impofts 
demanded mould be rated at two and a quarter per cent, 
they were fubje& to frequent extortions; the governor of 
the place infilling on their making him prefents, which 
enabled him to purchafe the favour of the courtiers, or 
even of the prince himfelf. However, the profits they 
obtained by the fale of European goods, particularly 
cloths, made them fubmic to thefe repeated humiliations. 
When thefe feveral articles were furnifhed by Grand Cairo, 
it was then impoflible to withftand the competition, and 
the fixed fettlements were therefore given up. 

The trade was carried on by fhips, that failed from 
Europe with iron, lead, copper, and filver, fufficient to 
pay for the coffee they intended to buy. The fupercar- 
goes, who had the care of thefe transactions, fettled the 
accounts every time they returned. Thefe voyages, at 
ilrft rather numerous and advantageous, have been fuccef- 
fively laid afide. The plantations of coffee made by the 
European nations in .their colonies have equally leflened 
the confumption and the price of that which comes from 
Arabia. In pfocefs of time, thefe voyages did not yield 
a fufficient profit to anfwer the high charges of undertak-*» 
ing them on purpofe. The companies of England and 
France then refolved, one of them to fend (hips from Bom- 
bay, and the other from Pondicherry to Mocha, with the 
merchandize of Europe and India. They even frequently 
had recourfe to a method that was lefs expenfive. The 
English and French who traffic from one part of India to 
another, vifit the Red fea every year. Though they dif- 
pofe of their merchandize there to good advantage, they 
can never take in cargoes from thence for their return. 
They carry, for a moderate freight, the coffee belonging 
to' the companies who lade the veffels with it, which they 
difpatch from Malabar and Coromandel to Europe. The 
Dutch company, who prohibit their fervants from fitting 
out mips, and who fend no veffels themfelves to the gulf 
of Arabia, are deprived of the (hare they might take in 
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this branch of commerce. They have alfo give» up à 
much more lucrative branch, that of Jodda. 

Jodda is a port fituated near the middle of the gulf of 
Arabia, twenty leagues from Mecca. It is a fate har- 
bour, but the accefs to it is difficult. The purpofes of 
trade have brought nine or ten thoufand inhabitants there, 
who moft of them dwell in huts, and who are all con- 
demned to breathe an infected air, and to drink bracktfh 
water. The government is of a mixed kind : the xeriff 
of Mecca, and the grand fignior, who keeps a feeble 
and ufelefs garrifon there, (hare the authority and the re- 
venue of the cuftoms between them. Thefe impofts are 
levied upon the Europeans at the rate of eight per cent, 
and upon other nations at thirteen. They are always paid 
in merchandize, which the managers oblige the merchants 
t*f the countrvto buy at a very dear rate. The Turks, 
who have beeuariven from Aden, Mocha, and every part 
of the Yemen, would long ago have been expelled from 
Jodda, if there had not been reafon to apprehend that 
they might revenge themfelves in fuch a manner as to put 
an end to their pilgrimages and commerce. 

Surat fends three (hips every year to Jodda, which are 
laden with linens «of all colours, fha wis,, cotton and filk 
Huffs, frequently ornamented with gold and filver flowers. 
The fale of theie goods produces nine or ten millions of 
livres £from 375,0001. to 416,6661. 13s. 4a.] Bengal 
~difpatches two, and more frequently three, (hips for the 
fame deftination ? and their cargoes, which belong co the 
Englrfh, may be one third lefs in value than thofe «of Su- 
rat. They confift of rice, ginger, faffron, fugar, a few 
filks, and a confidcrable quantity of linens, which are for 
the moft part ordinary. Thefe veflels, which may enter 
the Red fea from the beginning of December till the end 
of -May, find the fleet of Suez at Jodda. 

This city, which is fuppofed to t>e buih upon the ruina 
of the ancient Arfinoe, is fituated at the extremity of the 
Red fea, and at the diftance only of two or three day» 
journey from Grand Cairo. Its inhabitants are partly 
Egyptians, and partly Arabs. They are fo little fond of 
living in the place, which is un whole fome, and unprovided 
with drinkable water, that thofe among them who enia* 
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an eafy fortune, or can meet with employment anywhere 
elfc, are never there but at the times of the fetting out 
and return of the (hips, both w^hich events are regulated - 
by periodical and invariable winds. Twenty veffels, re- 
fembling in fhape thofe of the Dutch, but ill built, badly 
fitted out, and improperly commanded, are difpatched 
every year to Jodda. Their cargo confinVchiefly of pro- 
visions, but with this difference, that the five belonging 
to the grand fignior deliver theirs gratuitoufly at Medi- 
na and Mecca, while the others commonly fell their car- 
goes at a very advantageous price. They carry alfo Ve- 
netian glafs, coral, and yellow amber, of which the In- 
dians make necklaces and bracelets* 

In exchange for fheir provifions, their merchandize, 
and efpecially their gold, they receive ûx. or feven millions 
weight of coffee ; and in linens, Huffs, and fpices, 
to the value of feven or eight millions of livres [from 
291,6661. 13s. 4-d. to 333>333l. 6s. 8d.] Such is the ig- 
norance and lazinefs of thefe navigators, that the whole 
of thefe rich articles never reaches the place of their defti- 
nation. A confiderable part of them is habitually fwal- 
lowed up by the waves, notwithstanding the care that is 
taken always to cad anchor at the beginning of the 
night. 

The trade of the Red fea would become more exten- 
sive, and lefs expofed to rifks, if a revolution which it has 
lately experienced mould be attended with the confequen- 
ces that leem to be expe&ed from it. 

By a treaty concluded on the 7th May 1775, between 
the nrft of the beys and Mr. Haftings the Britifh governor 
of Bengal, the Englifh fettled in India are allowed to in- 
troduce and circulate, in the interior part of Egypt, all 
the merchandize they choofe, on paying fix and a half per 
cent, for thofe goods that come from the Ganges and 
Madras, and eight per cent, for thofe which have been 
laden at Bombay and Surat. This convention has already 
been carried into execution, and the fuccefs has anfwered 
beyond expectation. If the Ottoman court and the Arabs 
do not interrupt this new communication ; if the port of 
Suez, now almoft choked up with the fands, were re- 
paired ; if the feditions which are inceffantly difturbing * 
.the banks of the Nile could at length be put a flop to ; 
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we might perhaps fee the intercourse between Europe 
and Ana carried on wholly, or in part, through the an- 
cient channel. 

The merchandize brought from Surat and Bengal, 
which the Egyptian fleet does not take off, is partly con- 
fumed in the country, and bought in great quantities by 
the caravans, which go every year to Mecca. 

The Arabs had ever entertained an affection for this 
city. They fuppofed it to have been the refidence of 
Abraham ; and they flocked from all parts to a temple, 
of which they believed he was the founder. Mohammed, 
who was a man of too much underftanding to attempt to 
abolifh a devotion fo generally eftablifhed, contented him- ' 
felf with rectifying the object of it. He baniihed the idols 
from this revered, place, and dedicated it to the unity of 
God. Mohan^ped was not the meflenger of heaven ; but 
he was an acute politician, and a great conqueror. To 
promote the concourfe of Grangers to a city which he in- 
tended to make the capital of his empire, he commanded 
that all who embraced his law (hould once in their lives un- 
dertake a pilgrimage thither, on pain of dying reprobates. 
This precept was accompanied with another, which makes 
it evident that he was not guided by fuperftition alone. 
He ordered that every pilgrim, of whatever country he 
was, fhould purchafe five pieces of cotton, and get them 
confecrated, and made into handkerchiefs for himfelf, and 
for all the perfons belonging to his family who might be 
prevented by reasonable impediments from undertaking 
this holy expedition. 

This policy might naturally be expected to make Ara- 
bia the centre of a prodigious trade, when the number of 
pilgrims mould amount to feveral millions. This zeal is 
fo much abated, efpecially on the coaft of Africa, in In* 
doftan and Perfia, in proportion to the refpective diftan- 
ces of thofe, places from Mecca, that the number is redu- 
ced to a hundred and fifty thoufand, the majority of whom 
are Turks. They'carry away with them feven hundred 
and fifty thpufand pieces of linen, each ten ells in length, 
exclufive of thofe which many of them buy for fale. 
They are encouraged in thefe mercantile fcHemes by the 
advantages they have in croffing the deferts, and in not 
being expofed to thofe oppreffive tolls which are fo de* 
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ftruétivc in the (èa-ports of Suez and Baffora. The mo- 
ney received from thefe pilgrims and from the fleet, as well 
as that which the Arabs get from the fale of their coffee, 
is expended in India. The veffels from Surat, Malabar, 
Coromandel, and Bengal, annually carry away to the 
amount of fourteen or fifteen millions of livres f from 
583,3331. 6s. 8<L to 625,0001.3 and about the eighth part 
of this fura in merchandize. When thefe riches are di- 
vided among the trading nations of Europe, the Englifh 
contrive to appropriate to thenvfelves the mod confider- 
abie (hare of them. . They have acquired the fame fuperi- 
ority in Perfia. 

The Englifh nation had fcarce been admitted into the 
empire of the Sophis, when, as we have obferved, the 
Dutch reforted there in great numbers. The trade of 
thefe republicans was at firft eflablifhcd ott»- a very diTad- 
vantageous footing ; but being, by the civil wars of Eng- 
land, foon delivered from a rival, whofe various privileges 
were not to be overbalanced even by the greateft econo- 
my, they were in a fhort time without competitors, and 
confequently acquired an authority to fet what price they 
thought proper on the commodities they bought or fold. 
The connections of the Perfians with the Dutch were 
formed on this deftru£ive fyftem ; when the return of the 
Englifh, who were foon after followed by the French, 
gave a new turn to affairs, and put them upon a more 
equitable footing. 

At the time when the three nations exerted their ut- 
moft efforts to gain the fuperiority, and thefe efforts turn* 
ed to the advantage of the empire, they were haraffed 
with a thoufand oppreffions, feme more unjuft and odious 
than others. The throne was continually filled with ty- 
rannical or weak princes, whofe cruelty and injuftice 
weakened the correfpondence of their fubje&s with other 
nations. One of thefe tyrants was fo favage, that a great 
man of his court ufed to fay, ** that whenever he came 
«« out of the king's clofet, he clapped both his hands to 
*' his head, to feel whether it were ftill upon his fhoul- 
" ders." When the fucceffor of this tyrant was told. that 
the fineft provinces in the empire were invaded by the 
Turks, he anfwered cooly, " that their progrefs gave him 
«* very little did urbance, provided they would leave him 
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* f the city of Ifpahan." The fon of the latter was fo 
meanly euflaved to the mod frivolous obfervances of his 
religion, that he was ftykd, by way of derifion, " Huf- 
" fein the monk, or prieft :" a. character lefs odious, per* 
haps, in a prince, but much more dangerous to his people, 
than that of impiety, or defiance of the gods. Under 
thefe defpicable fovereigns mercantile affairs declined 
every day more and more. The Afghans deftroyed them 
entirely. 

Thefe are a people of Candahâr, a mountainous coun- 
try, lying north of India. They have fometimes been 
fubjed to the moguls, fometimes to the Perfians, but are 
more frequently independent. Thofe that do not refidc 
in the capital live in tents, after the manner of the Tar- 
tars. They aie of low ftature, and ill made ; but are 
Arong, robuft, {killed in the ufe of the bow, and in horfe- 
man&ip, and inured to fatigue. .Their mariner of fighting 
is fingular ; a chofeiv band of foldiers, divided into two 
parties, fall upon the enemy without any order, only en- 
deavouring to open the way for the army that follow» 
them. As foon as the battle is begun, they fall back 
upon the flanks and towards the rear-guard, where their 
bufinefs is to prevent any perfon from giving way. If any 
foldier attempts to fly, they attack him with their (abres» 
and compel him to return to his poft. 

About the beginning of this centuty, this fierce people 
left their mountains, invaded Perfia, carried devaluation 
everywhere, and at length fubdued it, after a bloody con* 
teft of twenty years. Fanaticifm ftill perpetuates, and' 
perhaps even expiates, the memory of the horrid outrages - 
which they committed in the courfe of their conqueft» 
For fuch is the nature of religious enthufiafm, that it fane- 
tines the crime it infpires, and that this crime expiates the 
others we have been guilty of. The fanatic fay9 to God, 
it is true, O Lord ! that I have adminillcred poifon, that- 
I have murdered, .and that I have robbed ; but thou wilt 
pardon me, for with my own hands I have exterminated 
fifty of thine enemies. Inflamed with zeal for the fupcr- 
ftitions of the- Turks, and with implacable hatred again ÛV 
the feél of Ali, the Afghans màffacre thoufands of Per- 
fians in cold blood. In the meantime, the provinces they 
bad not entered were ravaged by the Ruffians, Turks, and 
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Tartars. Thamas Kouli Khan drove thefc robber» out 
this country, but (hewed himfelf Ml more barbarous than 
they were. His violent death gave rife to new calamities. 
Anarchy aggravates the cruelties of tyranny* One of 
the fin eft empires in the world is become an extenfive fcene 
of defolation, and a lading and (hameful monument of 
that deftruétive inftinct that animates uncivilized people, 
while at the fame time it is an inevitable confequence of 
the defects of a defpotic government. 

During this general confufion, Bender- Abaffi, and the 
other bad ports of Perfia, were neglected. The little 
fhare of trade that ftill fubfifted was almoff all conveyed to 
Baffora. 

This is a large city, built by the Arabs in the height 
of their profperity, fifteen leagues below the place where 
the Tigris and Euphrates meet, and at the fame diftance 
from the Perfian gulf, into which thefe rivers empty 
themfelves. Its inhabitants are computed at fifty thou* 
fand ; confiding of Arabs, fifteen hundred Armenians, 
and a fmall number of families of different nations, whom 
the hope of gain has attracted. Its territory abounds in 
rice, fruits, pulfe, cotton, and particularly in dates. 

The port of Bàffora, as thofe who firft eftablifhed it 
forefaw, became a famous mart. The merchandize of 
Europe was brought there by the Euphrates, and that of 
India by fea. The tyranny of the Portuguefe intercepted 
this communication. It would have been opened again when 
their power declined, had not this unhappy country con- 
tinually been the fcene of the difputes between the Arabs, 
the Perfians, and the Turks. Thefc laft, become peaceful 
poffeflors of Baflera, have availed themfelves of the mis- 
fortunes of their neighbours, to bring trade back to this N 
city ; the harbour of which has recovered its fplendour 
and importance. 

This change has not been effected without difficulty. 
At firft, the people of the country would not permit the 
traders, to come out of the river. They forefaw, that if 
tKefe foreigners were permitted to fettle in the city, they » 
would not be fo much under their direction, and might 
lay up in their magazines fuch of their commodities as 
they could Bot fell during one monfoon, with a view of 
difpofing of them with greater advantage at another time. 
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To this maxim, which was the refait of an ill-judged avar- 
ice, were added others ariiing from fuperftitious notions. 
It was deemed a violation of the refpec\ due to religion to 
permit infidels to inhabit a city con fee rated by the blood 
of fo many martyrs and faints of the Mohammedan per- 
fuafion ; a prejudice that feemed to have fome weight 
with the government ; but thefe fcruples were filenced. 
Pecuniary confederations were offered by the European 
nations» and they were allowed to eftabliih factories, and 
even to difplay their refpeétive flags upon them. 

■ 

Revolutions are fo frequent in Alia, Prefentfiatc of 
that trade cannot poffibly be carried on in trade in the 
the fame continued track as it is in Perfian gulf> 
Europe. Thefe events, joined to the and of that of 
little communication between the differ- the EngliJh in 
ent dates, either by land or by fea, mull particular. 
naturally occafion great variations in the 
quantity and value of commodities. Daflbra, on account 
of its great diftance from the centre of trade, is more» ex ' 
pofed to this inconvenience than any other place. How- 
ever, upon an average, we need not be under any appre- 
henfion of departing much from the ftrideft truth, 
when we venture to eftimate the merchandize annually 
brought there by way of the gulf at twelve millions 
[500,0001.3 Of this the Englifh furnifh four millions 
[i66;6661. 13s. 4d.] the Dutch two [83,3331. 6s. 8d.J 
the French, the Moors, tfce Indians, the Armenians and 
Arabs, furnifh the remainder. 

The cargoes of thefe nations confift of rice, fugar, 
plain, ftriped, and flowered, muflins, from Bengal ; fpices, 
from Ceylon and the Molucca iflands ; coarfe, white, and 
blue cottons, from Coromandel : cardamom, pepper, fan* 
ders-wood, from Malabar; gold and fdver (luffs, turbans* 
fhawls, indigo, from Surat -, pearls from Baharen, and 
coffee from Mocha; iron, lead, and woollen cloth from 
Europe. Other articles, of lefs confequence, are import- 
ed from different places. Some of thefe commodities are 
(hipped on board fmall Arabian veffels ; but the greater 
part is brought by European (hips, which' have the advan- 
tage of a confiderable freight. . 

' This merchandize is fold for ready money ; and paffes 
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through the hands of the Greeks, Jews, and Armenian». 
The Banians are employed in changing the coin current at 
Baffora, for that which is of higher value in India. 

The different commodities colleéted at Baflbra are dis- 
tributed into three channels. One half of them goes to 
Perfia, where they are conveyed by the caravans ; there 
being no navigable river in the whole empire. The chief 
«onfumption is in the northern provinces, which have not 
been fo much ravaged as thofe in the fouth. Both of them 
formerly made their payments in precious ftones, which 
were become common, by the plunder of India. They 
had afterwards recourfe to copper utenfils, which had 
been exceedingly multiplied from the great abundance of 
copper mines. At Ian, they gave gold and filver in ex- 
change, which had been concealed during a long fcene of 
tyranny, and are continually digged out of the bowels of 
the earth. If time be not allowed for the trees that pro* 
duce gum, and have been cut to pufh out freflï ihpota ; l£ 
so attention be paid to multiply, the breed of goats which 
afford fuch fine wool ; and if the ûlfcs, which are hardly 
Sufficient to lupply the few manufactures remaining in Per- 
fia, continue to be fcarce ; in a word, if this empire docs 
not rife again from its ames, the mines will be txhaufted, 
and this fource of commerce muft be given up. 

The fécond channel is a more fure one, by the way of 
Bagdad, Aleppo, and other intermediate towns, whofe 
merchants come to buy their goods at Baflbra. Coffee, 
linen, fpices, and other merchandize that pafs this way, 
are taken in exchange for gold, French woollen cloths, 
gjalls, and orpiment, which is an ingredient in colours, 
and much ufed by the caftern people to extirpate their 
hair. 

Another much lefs conilderable channel is that of Ara* 
bia Deferta. The Arabs, bordering upon Baflbra, repair 
annually to Aleppo in the fpring, to fell camels. It is 
ufual to give them credit for muflins, which they buy 
very cheap, to the amount of fix hundred thoufand livres 
[4590001]. They return in the autumn, bringing wool- 
len cloths, coral, hardware, and fome glafs and mirrors from 
Venice. The Arabian caravans are never molefted in 
their journey, nor are foreigners in any danger, if they 
take care to carry along with them a perfcm belonging to 
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each of the tribes they may happen to meet with. Thi a 
road through the defert would he univerfally preferred to 
that of Bagdad, on account of fafety, expedition, and 
the advantages of fate, if the pacha of the province, 
who has eftablifhed tolls in different parts of his territory, 
did not ufe every poffible precaution to hinder this com- 
munication. It is only by eluding the vigilance of his 
deputies, that one can prevail upon the Arabs to carry 
with them fome goods, which will not take up much 
room. 

Befide thefe exportations, there is rather a confiderable 
confumption, efpecially of coffee, at BafTora, and the ter- 
ritories belonging to it. Thefe articles are paid for in 
dates, pearls, rofe- water, dried fruits, and grain, when that 
is allowed to be difpofed of to foreigners. 

This trade would be more extenfive, if it were freed- 
from the ftiackles that confine it. But the activity that 
might be expected from the natives of the country is 
continally damped by the oppreffions they labour under, . 
efpecially at a diftance from the centre of the empire. 
The foreigners are no lefs oppreffed by governors, who* 
derive from their extortions the advantage of maintaining 
thcmfelves in their office, and frequently of fecuring their 
lives. Were it pofllble, in fome meafure, to affuage this* 
third of gold, it would foon be renewed by the rival/hip ' 
of the European nations, whofe fole aim is to fupplant 
one another, and who, to fucceed in this defign, fcruple 
not to employ the moft execrable expedients, A ftriking; 
in (lance of this odious fpirit of jealoufy happened in> 
1748. 

Baron Knyphaufen managed the Dutch factory at Baf-- 
fora with extraordinary fuccefs. The Englifh found, them- 
fclves in imminent danger of lofing the fuperiority they 
had acquired at this place, as well a3 in moil of the fea-ports 
in India. The dread of an event which muft wound at 
the fame time their, mtercfts and their vanity, betrayed • 
them into injaftice. They excited the Turkifh govern- 
ment to fupprefs a branch of trade that was ufeful to it, . 
and procured an order for the confifcation of the mer- 
chandize and poffeffion8 of their rivals. . 

The Dutch factor, who, under the character of a mer- - 
chant, concealed, the flatefman, inftantly took a refolutioin 
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worthy of a roan of genius. He retired with his depend- 
ents, and the broken remains of his fortune, to Karek, a 
fmall iiland, at the di ft an ce of fifty leagues from the mouth 
of the river ; where he fortified himfelf in fuch a manner, 
that, by intercepting the Arabian and Indian veffels 
bound for the city, he compelled the government to in- 
demnify him for the lofles he had fuftained by its behavi- 
our. The fame of his integrity and abilities drew to his 
ifland the privateers of the neighbouring ports, the mer- 
chants, even of Bailor a, and the Europeans who traded 
there. The profperity of this new colony was daily* in- 
çreafing, when it was forfaken by its founder. The fuo 
ceffor of this able man did not difplay the fame talents. 
Towards the end of the year 1765. he fuffered himfelf to 
be difpoffeffed of his ifland by the Arabian corfair Mir- 
mahana. The company loft an important poft, and more 
than two millions [83,3331. 6s. 8d.J» in artillery provi- 
sions, and merchandize. 

By this event, BafTora was freed from a rivalfhip that 
was prejudicial to its interefts ; but an nnforefeen and 
much more formidable one has fucceeded in its room, 
which is that of Mafcate. The Per fia n gulf is bordered 
on the weft by the eaftern coaft of Arabia. The inhabi- 
tants of this region have nothing for fubfiftence, but a few 
dates, and the produce of a plentiful nfhery* obtained 
with eafe. Even the fmall quantity of cattle that can be 
raifed there, is fed only upon fiftu Every little (Jiftricl: has 
a fheik of its own, who is obliged to provide for the 
wants of his family, by his labour or his ipduftry. On 
the firft fignal of the leaft danger, thefe people fly for re- 
fuge into the neighbouring iflands, from whence they do 
not return to the continent till the enemy is withdrawn. 
There is no place in the country that was ever worth pre- 
serving, except Mafcate. The great Albuquerque made 
himfelf matter of this city in 1507, and ruined its trade, 
which he intended to transfer entirely to Ormus. When 
the Portuguefe had loft this fmall kingdom, they were de- 
firous of bringing the trade back to this place. Their en- 
deavours proved ineffectual ; and the navigators bent their 
courfe to Gombroon. They dreaded the infolence of the 
old tyrants of India, and were unwilling to rely upon 
their fidelity» No veffels entered the harbour, except 
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thofeirougbt in by the Portuguefe themfelves. It ceafc 
ed to be frequented by the (hips of every nation» after 
thefe imperious matters were driven from it in 1648. 
Their pride prevailing over their views of intereft, made' 
them no longer defirous of going there : and they had dill 
a fufficient degree of influence to prevent any mips from 
entering the harbour or going out of it. 

The decline of their power tempted the inhabitants of 
Mafcate to v the fame a&s of piracy which they themfelves* 
had fo long been expofed to. They made defecnts upon 
the coafts of their ancient oppreflore; and the fuccefr 
they met with encouraged them to attack the fmall' 
Mooriih and European veffels that frequented, the Pcrfian 
gulf. But« they were fo feverely chaftifed for their plun- 
ders by feveral nations» and efpecially by the Englifli» that 
they were obliged to defift. Frpna that period» the city 
lank into aftate of obfeuricy, which was prolonged for a 
confiderable time by inteftine broils and- foreign invafions. 
At length, the government affuminga more regular form 
at Malcate,- and in the whole country under the jurifdic- 
tion of its iman» its commerce began to revive about the- 
year 1749.' 

The articles of confumption in the country itfelf, are- 
rice, blue linens, iron, lead, fugar, and fome fpices ; ther 
returns for which are made in myrrh, incenfe, gum-arabic,, 
and a fmall quantity of filvef. This trade, however, would» 
not be confiderable enough, to invite (hips to this place, 
if Mafcate, which is fituated pretty near the entrance of 
the Perfian fea». were not an excellent mart for the inner- 
moft part of the gulf. AU trading nations begin to give- 
it the preference to Baflora, becaufeit makes their voyage* 
fhorter by three months : they are free from any kind of 
extortion ;- and impoils are lowered to one and a half per* 
cent. The merchandize, indeed is afterwards to be car- 
ried to Baflora, where it pays a tax of three per cent ; - 
hut the Arabs fail with fo little expence, and have fo many 
methods of eluding the tolls, that they will always find 
their account in difpofing of their goods- at Mafcate. 
Befide this, the dates, which are produced at •• Baflora in- 
greater plenty and perfection than any other article» and i 
are often fpoiled on board large veffels that fail (lowly, , 
are conveyed, with tficutmoft expedition in light barks 4»* 

Q6, 
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Malabar and the Red Tea. There is a particular reafort 
which will always induce the Engliih, who trade for them- 
felves, to frequent Mafcate. They are there exempted 
from the five per cent, which they are obliged to pay at 
Baflora, as well at at all other places where their company- 
have made fettlements. 

The company have never attempted to eftabli/h them- 
felves on the ifland of Baharen ; which we are at a lofs to 
account for. This ifland» which lies in the Perfian gulf, 
has often changed its mailers. It fell, with Ormus, under 
the dominion of rhe Portuguese, and was governed by 
the fame laws. Thefe conquerors were afterwards de- 
prived of it, and it has fince undergone a variety of revo- 
lutions. Thamas Kouli Khan reftored it to Perfia, to 
which it had belonged. This haughty ufurper at that 
time conceived the plan of forming a moft immenfe em- 
pire. He wifhed to extend it over two feas, fome coafts 
of which he already poflefled : but finding that his fub- 
jeâs oppofed his defign inftead of favouring of it, he had 
recourfe to one of thofe arbitrary acts which tyrants make 
no fcruple of exercifing, and tranfported his fubje&s in 
the Perfian gulf to the Cafpian fea, and thofe in the Caf- 
pian fea to the Perfian gulf. This double trarjfmigration 
appeared to him calculated to break the connections 
which both thefe people had formed with his enemies, and 
of fecuring their fidelity, if he could not engage their at- 
tachment. His death put a period to his va ft de fig ns ; 
and the confufion into which his empire was thrown, af- 
forded a fair opportunity to an ambitious and enterprifing 
Arab of taking pofleffioa of Baharen, where he ftill maia- 
tain8 his authority. 

This ifland, famous for its pearl fifhery, even at the 
time when pearls were found at Ormus, Karek, Kefhy, 
and other places in the gulf, is now become of much-great- 
er confequence, fince the other banks have been exhauft- 
cd, while this has fuffered no fenfible diminution. The 
fifhery begins in April,, and ends in October. It is con- 
fined to a tract of four or five leagues. The Arabs, who. 
alone follow this employment, pals their nights upon the 
ifland or the coaft, unlefs they are prevented by the wind 
from going on more. They formerly paid a toll, which 
wa* received by the galliots, on that ration* , Since the. 
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kft alteration, none hut the inhabitants of tfcjs ifland pay 
this acknowledgment to their fheik, who is not in a con- 
dition to demand them from others. 

The pearls taken at Baharen, though not fo white as 
ihofe of Ceylon and Japan, are much larger than thofé 
of the former place, and of a more regular ftiape than 
thofe of the latter. They are of a yellowim caft ; but 
have this recommendation, that they preferve their golden 
hue ; whereas the whiter kind lofe much of their luftre by 
keeping, particularly in hot countries. The (hell of both 
tb'efe fpecies, which is known by the name of mother of 
pearl, is ufed in Afia for various purpofes. 

The annual revenue arifing from the fifhery in the lati* 
tude of Baharen, is computed at 3,600,000 livres 
[150,0001.] The greateft part of the pearls that are un- 
even, are carried to Conftantinople, . and other ports of 
Turkey ; where the larger comf>of€ part of. the ornaments 
of the head-drefs, and the fmaller are ufed in works of 
embroidery. The perfect pearls muft be referved for Su- 
nt, from whence they are diftributed throughout all In- 
doftan. The women have fo ftrohg a paffion for luxury, 
and the fale of this article is fo much increafed by fuper- 
ftition, that there is not the lead reafon to apprehend 
any diminution either in the price or the demand. There 
are none of the gentiles who do not make it a point o£ 
religion to bore at leaft one pearl at the time of their mar- 
rfaçe. Whatever may be the myflerious meaning of this 
cultom among a people whofe morality and politics are 
couched in allegories, or where allegory becomes religion ; 
this emblem of virgin modefty has proved advantageous 
to the pearl trade. The pearls that have not newly been 
bored, make a part of drefs ; but cannot have a place in 
the marriage ceremony, -where one new pearl is at leaft 
iadifpenfable. They are accordingly always fold five 
and twenty or thirty per cent, cheaper than thofe which 
come from the gulf where they are taken. There are 
no pearls at Malabar ; but it has riches of another- 
kind. 

Malabar, is, properly fpeaking, a Dtfcription of 
country fituated between Cape Comorin the coafl of Ma* 
' and the river of Neticeram. But to labor > &fr. 
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make our narrative the better underftood, by accommodât* 
ing it to the notions generally received in Europe, wc 
(hall give this name to the whole tract extending from the 
Indus to Cape Comorin, including the adjacent iflands, 
and beginning with the Maldives. 

« The Maldives form a long chain of friands to the weft 
of Cape. Comorin, which is the neareft part of the conti- 
nent. They are divided into thirteen provinces, which 
are called atollons. This divifion is the work of nature^ 
that has furrounded each atallonwith a barrier of rocks», 
furnifhing a better defence than the ftrongeft fortification 
againft the impetuofity or the waves, or the attacks of any 
enemy». The natives reckon the number of thefc iflands 
at twelve thoufand ; the (mailed of which are nothing- 
more than banks of fand that are overflowed at high 
tides, and the large ft very fmall in circumference. Of all 
the channels that feparate them, there are only four cou- 
pable of receiving (hips: the reft are fb mallow, that, 
they have feldom more than three feet water. It is con— 
jectured, with probability, that all thefe different iflands 
were formerly one, and that the. force of the waves and. 
currents, oY fome. great natural event» has divided them in* 
to feveral portions. 

It is probable, that this archipelago » was originally 
peopled from Malabar. Afterwards the Arabians went, 
there, ufurped the fovereignty, and eftabhihed their own. 
religion. At length, the two nations, were united into* 
one ;. when, the Fortuguefe, foon after their arrival in In- 
dia, reduced them to fubje&ion. This tyranny was of. 
fiiort continuance. The garrifon, which held them inr 
Havery was exterminated, and the Maldives recovered their 
independence. Since this period, they have fallen under 
the yoke of an arbitrary prince, who keeps his court at. 
Male, and has refigned the whole authority to the priefts. . 
He is. the fole merchant in his dominions.. 

An admin iftrat ion of this ftamp, and the barrennefs of 
the country, which produces nothing but cocoa trees, pre- 
vents the trade from being confiderable. The exports con- 
fid only of cowries, fifli, and kayar. 

Kayar. is the bark «of the cocoa tree, of which cables are 
made, that ferve for the Indian navigation. This is no- 
where fo good} and in fuch plenty, ^as in the Maldives* A. 
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great quanityof it is carried, with feme cowries, to Cey- 
lon, where tliefe commodities are exchanged for the areca 
nut» * 

The fifh called in the country complemaffe, is dried 
in the fun. It is faked by dipping it feveral times in 
fea-water, and cut intopicces of the thicknefs and length 
of a man's finger. Two cargoes of it are annually 
brought to Achen, which are purchased with gold and 
benzoin. The gold remains in the Maldives ; and the 
benzoin is fent to Mocha, where it procures in return 
about three hundred bales of coffee for the confumptioo 
of thefe iflands. 

Cowries are white and mining (hells. The inhabitants 
fifh for them twice a-month ; three days before the new 
moon, and three days after. This employment belongs 
to the women, who wade to the middle in water to ga- 
ther them upon the fands. They are put up in parcels» 
each containing twelve thoufand. Thole that are not cir- 
culated in the country, or carried to Ceylon, are fent to 
the banks of the Ganges. A" great number of vefleh 
annually fail from this river, laden with fugar, rice, linen, 
and other lefs confiderable articles, for the ufe of the Mal- 
dives, and return with cargoes of cowries, valued at about 
feven or eight hundred thoufand livres [from 29,1 661. 1 38. 4a. 
to 33,3331. 6s. 8d.] One part is circulated in Bengal, 
where it ferves as fmall coin. The reft is taken off by the 
Europeans, who ufe it with advantage in their trade with 
Africa. They buy it at fix fols [about 3d.] a pound and 
fell it from twelve to eighteen [nçar 8d. on an average.] 
in their feveral capitals: it is worth thirty fire livres 
[il. 9s. 2d.] in Guinea. 

The kingdom of Travancor, which extends from Cape 
Comorin, to the frontiers of Cochin, was not formerly 
in pofleffion of a greater fhare of opulence than the 
Maldives. It is probable that it owed the preservation of 
its independency to its poverty, when the [moguls- made 
themfelves mafters of Madura. One of their monarchs, 
who afcendcd the throne about the year 1730, and who 
reigned near forty years, added more, dignity to his crown 
than it had ever had before. He was a man of exquifite 
and deep fcnfe. He was giving audience to two ambaf- 
, fadors that fcad been fent him, by a neighbouring ftatc» 
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one of whom began a long harangue, which the other wai 
preparing to continue : " be not tedious," faid the 
prince, with an auftere brow, " life is (hort." His reign 
was fullicd only by one aéfc of weaknefs ; he was of the 
tribe of the Nairs, and thought it a difgrace to him that 
he did not belong to the fupcrior caft. In the -view of 
being incorporated into it, as much as it was poflible, in 
the year 1752, he caufed a golden calf to be caft, which 
he entered into by the muzzle, and came out at the op- 
pofite part. Since that time, his edicts were all dated 
from the day of fo glorious a regeneration ; and, to the 
great fcandal of all Indoit an, he was acknowledged for a 
bramin, by all thofe of his fubjects who enjoyed this im- 
portant prerogative. 

With the affiftance of a Frenchman named Le Noye, 
this monarch had formed the beft disciplined army that 
had ever been feen in thefe countries. With thefe for- 
ces it is faid that he meditated the conqueft of all the Ma- 
labar ; and perhaps his ambition might have been crown- 
ed with fuccefs, had it not been oppofed by the Euro- 
pean nations. Notwithstanding thefe impediments he 
fucceeded in enlarging his dominions ; and, what was in- 
finitely more difficult, in rendering his ufurpations ufefuj 
to his fubjetts. In the midft of the tumult of arms, agri- 
culture was encouraged ; and fome coarfe manufactures 
of cotton were fet on foot. 

There are two European fettlements in the kingdom 
of Travancor : that of the Danes at Kolechey has lcarce 
any trade. It is very . feldom, indeed, that the fmallenY 
purchafe or fale is ever made there by the people of that- 
nation. 

The Englifti factory of Anjengo is fituated- on a point 
of land at the mouth of a fmall river, which, during the 
greateft part of the year is choked up with fand. The 
town is well peopled, and full of manufactures. It was 
formerly defended by four fmall baitiona without a ditch, . 
and by a garrifon of one hundred and fifty men. This- 
expence has been thought unneceffary. A fingle agent, 
now takes care of all the bufinefs, with left parade and more 
advantage. 

Territory of Anjengo, thou art "nothing ; but thou haft- 
given birth to Eliza* A day will come, when thefe ft»*- 
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pies of commerce founded by the Europeans on the 
coafts of Afia will exift no more. Before a few centuries 
«re elapfed, the grafswill cover them, or the Indians 
avenged, will have built upon their ruins. But if my 
works be deftined to have any duration, the uame of An» 
jengo will not be obliterated from the memory of man. 
Thofe who mall read my works, or thofe whom the 
winds (hall drive towards thefe fhores, will fay : there it 
is that Eliza Draper was born ; and if there be a liriton 
among them, he will immediately add, with the fpirit of 
confcious pride, and there it was that (he was born of Eng- 
lish parents. 

.Let me be permitted to indulge my grief, and te give 
Ik free courfe to my tears ! Eliza was my friend. Reader, 
whofoevcr thou art, forgive me this involuntary emotion. 
Let my mind dwell upon Eliza, If I have fometimet 
moved thee to companionate the calamities of the hu- 
man race, let me now prevail upon thee to commife- 
rate my own misfortune. I was thy friend without know- 
jag thee ; be for a moment mine. Thy gentle pity fhaU 
be my reward. 

Eliza ended her days in the land of her forefathers, at 
the age of three and thirty* A celeftial foul was feparat» 
ed from a heavenly body. Ye who vifit the fpot on 
which her facred- ames reft, write upon the marble that 
covers them, ««-in fuch a year, in fuch a month, on fuch a 
day, at fueh an hour, God withdrew his fpirit, and Eliza 
died. 

And thou, original writer, her admirer and her friend, 
it was Eliza who infpired thy works, and dictated to 
thee the moll afFe&ing pages of them. Fortunate Sterne, 
thou art no more, and I am left behind, 1 wept over 
thee with Eliza 5 thou wouldft weep over her with me ; 
and had it been the will of Heaven, that you had both far» 
vtved me, your tears would have fallen together upon my 
grave. 

The men were ufed to fay, that no woman had ft», 
many graces as Eliza: the women faid too. They all 
praifed her candour; they all extolled her fenfihility; 
they were all ambitious of the honour of her acquaintance 
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The flings of envy were never planted againft unconfei- 
fcious merit". 

Anjengo, it is to the influence of thy happy climate 
that me certainly was indebted for that almoft incompat- 
ible harmony of voluptuoufnefs and decency, which di- 
fufed itfelf over all her perfon, and accompanied all her. 
motions. A flatuary who would have wifhed to reprefcot 
voluptuoufnefs, would have taken her for his model ; 
and (he would equally have ferved for him who might 
have had a figure of modefty to difplay. Even the gloomy 
and clouded iky of England had not been able to obficure 
the brightnefs of that aerial kind of foul, unknown in our 
climates. In every thing that Eliza did, an irrefiftable 
charm was diffufed around her. Defire, but of a timid 
and bafhful call followed her fteps in filence. An ^ man 
of courteoufnef8, alone mud have lovedjier, but would not 
have have dared to own his paflion. 

1 fearch for EHza everywhere : I difcover, I difcern 
fome of her features, fome of her charms, fcattered 
among thofe women whofe figure is raoft interfiling. 
But what is become of her who united them all ? Na- 
ture, who haft exhausted thy gifts to form an Eliza, didft 
thou create her only for one moment ? Didft thou make 
her to be admired for one inftant, and to be for ever re- 
setted. 

All who have feen Eliza, regret her. As- for myfelf, 
my tears will never ceafe to flow for her all the time I 
have to live. But is this fufficient? Thofc who have known 
her tendernefs for me, the confidence (he had beftowed 
upon me, will they not fay to me (he is no more, and yet 
thou liveft. 

Eliza intended to quit her country, her relations, her 
friends, to take up her refidence along with me, and fpend 
her day s in the mid ft of mine. What happinefs had I 
not promifed to myfelf? What joy did I not expeû, from 
feeing her fought after by men of genius, and beloved 
by women of the niceft tafte ? I faid to myfelf, Eliza is 
young, and thou art near thy latter end. It is (he who 
will clofe thine eyes. Vain hope ! Fatal reverfe of all " 
human probabilities ! My old age has been prolonged be- 
yond the days of her youth. There is now no perfon in 
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the world exifting for me. Fate has condemned me to 
live, and die alone. 

Eliza's mind was cultivated, but the effects of this art 
were never perceived. It had done nothing more than 
embellifhed nature, it ferved in her only to make the 
charm more lading. Every inftant increafed the delight 
fhe infpired ; every inftant rendered her more ihterefting. 
Such is the impremon (he had left in India ; fuch is the 
imprefiion (he made in Europe. Eliza then was very beau- 
tiful ? No, (he was fimply beautiful : but there was no 
beauty fhe did not eclipfe, becaufe fhe was the only one 
that was like herfelf. ' 

Eliza has written ; and the men of her nation, whofe 
works have been the moft abounding in elegance and tafte, 
would not have difavowed the fmall number of pages fhe 
has left behind her. 

When I faw Eliza, I experienced a fen Cation unknown 
to me. It was too warm to be no more than friendfhip ; 
it was too pure to be love. Had it been a paffion, EH* 
za would have pitied me ; fhe would have endeavoured to 
bring me back to my reafon, and I fhould have complete- 
ly loft it. 

Eliza ufed frequently to fay, that fhe had a greater 
efteem for me than any for one elfe. At prefent I may 
believe it. 

In her laft moments, Eliza's thoughts were fixed upoa 
her friend : and I cannot write a Hne without having be* 
fore me the monument fhe bas left me. Oh ! that fhe 
could alfo have endowed my pen with her graces and her 
virtue! Methinks, at leaft, I hear her fay, " That ftern 
u mufe that looks at you, is Hiftory, whofe awful duty 
u it is to determine the opinion of pofterity. That fickle 
u deity that hovers o'er the globe, is Fame, who conde- 
" fcended to entertain us a moment about you ; fhe 
« brought me thy works, and paved the way for our con* 
" nedion by efteem. Behold that phoenix immortal 
" amidft the flames : it is the fymbol of Genius, which 
" never dies. Let thefe emblems perpetually incite thee 
" to (hew thyfelf the defender of humanity, of truth) and 
" otOcrh.» 

Eliza, from the higheft heaven, thy firft, and laft conn* 
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try, receive 1x17 oath : / Jkvear not to write one line m 
which thy friend may not be recogni%ed. 

Cochin was a place of great note when the Portuguefe 
arrived in India. They made themfelves mailers of it, 
and were afterwards difpofiefled hy the Dutch. The fo- 
vereign, at the time this place was taken from him, had 
preferved his déminions, which, in the fpace of five and 
twenty years» have been repeatedly invaded by the peo- 
ple of Travancor. His misfortunes have obliged him to 
take refuge under the walla of his ancient capital, where 
be lives Upon a revenue of 14,400 livres [6ool.] which 
was ftipulated to he paid him by ancient capitulations, out 
of the produce of his cuftoms. In the fame fuburb is a 
colony of induftrious Jews, who are white men, and ridi- 
culously pretend to have been fettled here fince the time 
of the Babyloniih captivity, but have certainly been in 
this fituation a very confiderable time. A town encom- 
paffed with fertile lands and built upon a river that receives 
veflels of five hundred tons burden» and communicates by 
feveral navigable branches to the interior parts of the 
country, may naturally be expected to be in a flourïïhing 
condition. If it be otherwife, it is entirely owing to the 
oppreffive nature of the government. 

This oppreffive fpirit is at lead: as fenfibly felt at Cali- 
cut : all nations are admitted thither, but none have any 
fway. The fovereign who rules there at prefent is a bra- 
min ; and the people are confequently under a theocracy, 
which, in procefs of time, becomes the worft of all go- 
vernments, becaufe the hand of the gods adds to the 
weight of the fceptre of the tyrants, and the fan&ity of 
one of the authorities, occafions a blind fubmiifion, and 
under pain of facrilege, to the caprices of the other. 
The orders of the defpot are changed into oracles, and 
the difobedience oT the {abjects incurs the ftigma of a re- 
volt againft heaven* The throne of Calicut is almoft the 
only one in India that is filled by a perfon of this firil of 
the cafts. In other places, the crown is worn by inferior 
tribes, and even by perfons of fo obfeure a caA, that their 
4omeftic8 would be dishonoured and banimed from their 
tribes, if they condefcended even to eat with their mo- 
Aarchs. Thefe people take care not to boaft of having 
tupped with the king: this prejudice is not, perhaps. 
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more ridiculous than any other. It humbles the pride of 
.princes, and deprives courtiers of one fource of vanity. 
Such is the influence of fupeiftkion, that it gives rife to 
the univerfal prevalence of opinion. By fuperftition arti- 
fice divides the empire with power : when the latter has 
conquered and enflaved the world, the former interpofes 
and prefcribes laws in its turn : they enter into a league 
with each other, mankind fall proftrate, and fubmit to 
their chains. If it mould happen that the'e two power?» 
being diffatkfkd, fhould rife up the one again (I the other, 
then it is that the blood of the citizens is feen dreaming 
in the ftreets. One party ranges itfelf under the ftandard 
of fuperftition, the other under the banners of the fover- 
eigft. Fathers murder their children ; and children plunge, 
without hefitation, the poniard in the breaft of their fa- 
thers. Every idea of juftice is at an end ; every fen time nt 
of humanity is annihilated ; mans feems metamorphofed 
at once into a wild bead. The cry on one fide is, rebels, 
obey your monarch ; on the other, facrilegious, impious 
men, obey your God, the matter of your king, or die. I 
fhall addrefs myfelf, then, to all the fovereigns of the 
earth, and I fliall venture to. reveal tô them the fecret 
thought of the priefthood. If the prieft were to explain 
h imfelf frankly, he would fay, if the fovereign be not my 
lienor, he is mine enemy ; I have put the axe into his hand, 
but on condition that I (hall point out to him the head* 
that are to be ftruck off. The bramins, the depofitaries 
<of religion and the fciences throughout Indoftan, are em- 
ployed as minifters in molt *of the ftates, and difpofe of 
every thing at pleafure ; but affairs are not the better ma* 
naged on that account. 

The adminiitration of Calicut is bad in general, and 
that of the capital (till worfe. No "police is eftabhfhed, no 
fortifications are raifed. The trade, which is clogged 
with a multiplicity of imports, is almoit entirely in 'he 
hands of a few of the mod: abandoned and faithlefs Moors 
in Afia. One of its greateft advantages is, that by the 
river Baypore, which is only at two leagues diftance, it 
bas the means of being farnifhed with teak timber, 
whien grows upon tbe plains and mountains in. great 
abundance. 

The territories that border upon Calicut, and belong 
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to the houfc of Colaftry, are little known, except by the 
French colony at Mahe, which is riling up again from its 
afhes, and that of the Englifh at Tellecherry, which 
has experienced no misfortune. The latter, which con- 
tains a population of fifteen or fixteen thoufand fouls, had 
three hundred white men and five hundred blacks for its 
defence ; they have been recalled fince the nation has ac- 
quired in thefe feas an afcendant, which removes the ap- 
prehenfion of feeing the fettleme.nt infulted. At prefeut 
they draw from thence annually (with very little ex pence) 
fifteen hundred thoufand pounds weight of pepper, and 
fome other provifions of little importance. 
. If we except a few principalities that fearce déferre 
mention, the dates we have been defcribing properly con- 
ftitute the whole of the Malabar, a country more agree- 
able than opulent. The exports con (ift chiefly of aroma* 
tics and fpices. The principal articles are fanders- wood, 
India faffron, cardamom, ginger, baftard cinnamon, and 
pepper. 

The fantalum or fanders grows to the fize of a walnut 
tree. Its leaves are entire oval, and placed oppofite to 
each other. Its flower is of one fingle piece, charged 
with eight ftamina, and fupported upon the piftil, which 
becomes an infipid berry, refembling in form that of the 
laurel. Its wood is white in the circumference, and yel- 
low in the centre, when the tree is old. This difference of 
colour conflitutes two kinds of fanders, both employed for 
the fame purpofes, and having equally a bitter tafte, and 
an aromatic fmell. With the powder of this wood a pafte 
is prepared, with which the Chinefe, Indians, Perfians, 
Arabians, and Turks, anoint their bodies. It is likewife 
burnt in their houfes, and yields a fragrant and wholefome 
fmell. The greateii quantity of "this wood, to which a 
fharp and attenuating virtue is afcribed, remains in India. 
The red fanders, though in lefs eftimation, and lefs gene- 
rally ufed, is fent by preference into Europe. This is the 
produce of a different tree, which is common on the coaft 
of Coromandel. Some travellers confound it with the 
wood of Calîatour, which is ufed in dyeing. 

The Indian faffron; called by the phyficians . curcuma, 
or terra mérita, has a very low and herbaceous ftem, form- - 
ed by the union of the buds, and compofed of five or fix 
ry long leaves, which bear upon very long ftalks. The 
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flowers, difpofed in a bulky fpike near tfesufeot, are purp- - 
lifh, with fix unequal divifions ; they have but one ftami- 
oa, fupported, as they are, upon the piftil, which be- 
comes a capfula with three divifions, full of round feeds. 
The root is compofed of five or fix oblong and knotty tu- 
bercles. It is reckoned to have an aperient quality, and 
to be a remedy for the jaundice. The Indians make a yel- 
low dye of it ; and it is an ingredient in mod of their 
diihes. 

. Several kinds of cardamom are found in the different 
countries of India, and the diftinct characters of them 
have not been fufficiently obferved. That which grows 
in the territories of Cochin, Calicut, and Cananor, is the 
fmalleft and mod efteemed. It has, as well as the other 
forts, a great deal of analogy with the Indian faffron, 
from which it differs, in having its leaves much more nu- 
merous, its ftem higher, its fpike of flowers, loofer, and 
coming immediately from the root, and its fruit lefs. Its 
feeds, which have an agreeable aromatic flavour, are.ufed 
in moil Indian ragouts. It is often mixed with areca and 
betel, and fometimes chewed afterwards ; and is ufed in 
medicine, chiefly to help digeftion, and to ftrengthen the 
ftomach. The cardamom has no need of cultivation, and 
grows naturally in places covered with the afhes of plants 
that have been burnt. 

The ginger refembles the cardamom, both in the dif«- 
pofition and ftructure of its flowers. The fpike comes 
from the fame point. The root, which "is knotty and 
creeping, {hoots out feveral fieras of three feet high, the 
leaves of which are narrower. It is white, tender, and 
almoft as pungent to the palate as pepper. The Indians 
put it into their rice, which is their common diet, to cor- 
?eci the natural infipidity of this food. This fpice, mixed 
with others, gives the difhes feafoned with it a ftrong 
tafte, which is extremely difagreeable to foreigners. The 
Europeans, however, who come to Ada in low circum- 
ftances,, are obliged to aceuftom themfelvcs to it. Others 
adopt it out of complaifance to their wives, who are ge- 
nerally natives of the country. It is here, as in all other 
places, much eafier for the men to conform to the tafte 
and foibles of the women, than to get the better of them. 
Perhaps too the climate may require this mapaer of liv- 
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• îng. The beft ginger is that which is cultivated in the 
Malabar ; the fécond fort comes from Bengal. That which 
grows in the Décati, and in the Indian archipelago, it 
lefs efteemed ; if, however, we except the red ginger of 
the Moluccas, a fpecies differing from the common fort in 
the colour of its root, and in having a lefs acid tafte. 

Baftard cinnamon, known in Europe by the name of 
caf&a Itgnea, is to be had at Timor, Java, and Mindanao ; 
but that which grows on the Malabar coaft is much fupe- 
rior. The tree which produces it, like that of Ceylon, 
is a fpecies of laurel ; it yields the fame produce, and re- 
fembles it in moil of its characters. Its leaves are longer ; 
its bark more thick and red ; it has lefs flavour ; and is 
diftinguifhed particularly by a kind of vifcidity that is per- 
ceived in chewing. By thefe marks we may detect the 
fraud of the merchants, who fell it mixed with the true 
cinnamon, the virtues of which are infinitely fuperior, and 
the price four times as much. The Dutch, defpairing of 
being able to root up all the trees out of the forefls that 
produce it, contrived to require, during their fuperiority 
in Malabar, the fovereigns of the country to renounce 
their right of barking them. This engagement, which 
was never ftridtly obferved, has been lefs fulfilled fince the 
nation that made it has loft its authority, and has advan- 
ced the price o f the cinnamon of Ceylon. The prefeni 
produce of the cinnamon at Malabar may be computed 
at two hundred thonfand weight. The fmalleft portion 
of it is brought to Europe ; the reft is difpofed of in In- 
dia. The trade is entirely in the hands of the free Englifh 
merchant* ; it may admit of improvement, but will never 
be equal to that of pepper. 

The pepper plant is a fhrub, the root of which is fibrous 
*nd blackilh. Its ftem, which is farmentous and flexible» 
requires a tree or a prop to fupport it. It h branchy, and 
full of knots; from each of which an oval leaf goes, off, 
fharp pointed, very fmooth, and marked with five nerves 5 
»nd it is of a ftrong and poignant flavour. . Towards the 
middle of the branches, and more frequently at their ex- 
tremitîess we fee little buds rcfembling thofe of the cur- 
rant tree, which bear about thirty flowers, compofed of 
two itamina and one piftiL The fruit that fucceeds is at 
firft green, then red, and of the bignefc of a pea* It is 

3 
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ufually gathered in O&ober, four months after the flower-' 
ing feafon, and it is expo fed to the fun for feven or eight 
days. The black colour it then acquires lias given it tire 
name of black pepper. It is made white by ftripping k 
of its Outward ikin. The largeft, heavieft, and leaft 
Ihrivelled, is the beft. 

The pepper plant flouriflies in the iflands of Java, Su- 
matra, and Ceylon , and more particularly on the Malabar 
coaft. It is not fown, but planted ; and great nicety is 
^required in the choice of the fhoqts. It produces no fruit 
till the end of three years ; but bears fo plentifully the 
three fucceeding years, that fome plants yield" betweett ût 
and feven .pounds of pepper. The produce from that 
period continues decreaiing ; and the fhrub declines fo 
faft, that in twelve years time it ceafes bearing. 

The culture of pepper is not difficult ; it is fufficienttb 
plant it in a rich foil, and carefully to pull up the weeds 
that grow in great abundance round its roots, efpecially 
the three firft years. As the fun is highly neceflary to the 
growth of the pepper .plant, when it is ready to, bear, the 
trees that fiipport it muft be lopped, to prevent their made 
from injuring the fruit. When the feafon is ougr, it is 
proper to crop the head of the plant. Without rois pre* 
caution there would be too much wood, and lhtle^ruit. 
% The pepper exported from Malabar, which was former* 
ly entirely in the hands of the Portuguese, and is at pre** 
fent divided between the Dutch, Englifh, and French, 
amounts to about ten millions weighty At ten fols 
a pound £five pence] it is an objeâ of five millions 
£208,333!. 6s. 8d.] it is exported, with other productions, 
for half that fum. By the fale of thefe commodities the 
country is enabled to purchase rice from the Ganges and 
Canara, coarfe linens from My fore .and- Bengal, and fe- 
ver a 1 forts of goods from Europe. The payments in 
money amount to little or nothing. 

Canara, a country bordering upon Malabar, properly 
fo called, has been fuccefsfully increafed by the provinces 
of Onor, Baticalla, Bandel, and Cananor, by which it 
has acquired a confiderable degree of extent. It is very 
fertile, arid particularly in rice. It was formerly themoft 
flouriïhing ftatein thefe regions 1 but it declined when its* 
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fovcrcign was compelled to give annually from twelve 
to thirteen hundred thoufand livres [from 50,000!. to 
54,1 661. 13s. 4d.] to the Marattas, his neighbours, to 
preferve his kingdom from their plunders. It has ftill con- 
tinued declining fince Heyder Ali-Khan became the maf- 
ter of it. Mangalore, which ferved for its harbour, hat 
fallen into proportional decay. It has been lefs frequent- 
ed by foreign navigators, becaufe provifions were no longer 
fo plentiful there, and becaufe the multiplicity of taxes 
has increafed the price of them exceffively. Neverthe* 
lefs the manners of the place have remained as corrupt as 
they have been from time immemorial. Canara is always 
able to fupply the moft, voluptuous courtezans, and the 
Jkieft dancers in Indoftan. ♦ 

State #f Goa. Commerce, that raifed Venice from 

her canals, and Amfterdam from hermo- 
raffes, had rendered Goa. the centre of the riches of In- 
dia, and one of the m oft celebrated mart» of the univerfe. 
Time ; the revolutions fo common in Ada ; the pride in- 
separable from great profperity ; the effeminacy that at- 
tends on «wealth eafily acquired ; the competition of more 
cnlighrchcd nations ; the embezzlements of the treafury, 
and t^pfe of individuals,; perndipus and atrocious aâs of 
jdl kinds: .thefe caufes, and others, perhaps, which have 
cfcaped our notice, have haftened the deflru&ion of this 
proud city. It. is now reduced to nothing ; and the de- 
ieérs,of its adminiftration, the corruption of its citizens^ 
the influence of its monks in public deliberations, do not 
give any hopes of its re-eftablifhment. ^Deprived of (0 
many fertile provinces, wluch implicitly obeyed its laws f 
it has nothing remaining but the fmall ifland on which it 
is fituate(J, and t!.e two peninfulas that form its harbour. 

Pirates of Angria. To the north of Goa, the Marattas, 

"mafters of fome pods on the fea (horc t 
irifefted this ocean with their piracies. The mogul, who 
had juft fubdued the northern parts «f the coaft, was high- 
ly ipcenfed at them. In order to proteft the navigation 
of his fubjcéts, he equipped a fleet, principally deftined to 
reprefs this fpirit of rapine. At this period the two powers 
attacked each other. In thefe repeated and bloody en- 
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gagements, the Maratta Konna Ji Angria dïfplayed fuch 
diftinguifhed talents, that the dire&ion of the maritime 
forces of his nation was conferred upon him ; and foon 
after, the government of the important fbrtrefs of Se* 
vern-droog, buik upon a fmall ifland, at a little diftance 
from the continent. 

This extraordinary man had conquered only for himfelf* 
He prevailed upon the companions of his victories to adopt 
his plan of independence ; and, with their affiflance, he 
feized upon the (hips which he had fo long and fo fortun- 
ately commanded. The efforts made to reduce him to 
obedience again were , ineffectual. The allurement of 
plunder, and the fame of his generofity, drew even fo 
great a number of intrepid adventurers about him, that- it 
was eafy for him to become a conqueror. His dominion 
extended forty leagues along the coaft, from Tamaha to 
Rajapour, and twenty or thirty miles within land, accord* 
ingto the difpofition of the places, and the facility of their 
being defended. Neverthelefs he owed his greateft fuc- 
cefe, and all his reputation, to^naval operations, which 
were continued with the fame activity, th« fame bravery, 
and the fame (kill, by the heirs of his name and of -his do- 
minions. 

At firft, thefe pirates only attacked the Indian, Moor- 
ish, or Arabian veflels, that had not purchafed paifports 
from them. In procefs of time, they infulted the flag of 
the Europeans, who were reduced to the neceflity of never 
failing without a convoy. This precaution was not only 
very expenfive, but proved alfo inefficient: even the 
fhipe that compofed the efcort were often attacked, and 
feveral times carried off from their anchors. 

Thefe depredations had lafted fifty years, when, in 
1724, the Englifh joined their forces with thofe of the 
Portugtiefe againft thefe pirates ; and it was determined 
between them to deftrpy the place of their refort. The 
expedition was difgraceful and abortive. That which was 
undertaken by the Dutch, two years .after, with feven 
men of war and two bomb ketches, met with no better 
fuccefs. At length the Marattas, upon the people of 
Angria refufing to pay a tribute which had long been 
ctrftomary, agreed to attack the common enemy by land, 
while the Englifh attacked them by fea, This confedc- 
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racy obtained a complete conqueft. Mofik of the harbours 
and forts were taken in the campaign of 1755. Geriah 
the capital, furreftdered the year following, and with it 
fell a power, the profperity of which had been only found- 
ed on public calamities* By its ruin, the power of the 
Marattas, which was formidable already, was unhappily 
fnercafed. 

Marattas on the These people, who had been long 

toajl of Malabar, "confined within the limits of their 

mountains, have, by degrees, extend- 
ed themfelves towards the fea, and at prefent , pofiefs the 
large fpace between Surat and Goa, where tney equally 
threaten thefe two cities. They are famous for their in- 
curfiona and depredations on thé coaft of Cororoandel, in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, and on the banks of the 
Ganges ; but the centre of their grcateft ftrength, and 
their fixed dation, is at Malabar. That fpirit of rapine, 
which they carry into the countries where they occafion- 
ally make inroads, is forfaken in the provinces they have 
conquered. They have already alleviated the mifery of a 
thofe «-places which were opprefted for fo long a time by 
the tyranny of the Portuguese, and with which they have 
fucceffively enlarged their empire. Their conduce has 
been very different upon the neighbouring feas. They 
not only plunder all the (hips theref which are too weak 
to refift them» but alfo give an afylum to foreign pirates, 
who will confent to (hare their captures with them. 

Revolutions that Surat was for a long time the only 
have happened at fea port for the exportation of the ma* 
Surat. nufaétures of the mogul empire, and the 

importation of whatever was neceflary to 
fupply its confumption. To ftcure its allegiance, and 
provide for its defence, a citadel was built, the command- 
ant of which had no authority over that of the town ; 
care was even taken to choofe two governors, who, from 
their character, were not likely to unite in oppreffing 
trade. Some difagreeable circumltances gave rife to a 
third power. The Indian feas were infeftcd with pirates» 
who interrupted the navigation, and prevented devout muf- 
fulmen from making voyages to Mecca. The emperor 
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thought the chief of a colony of Coffrées, who were fet- 
tled at Rajapour, would be the proper perfbn to flop the 
progrefs of thefe depredations, and therefore appointed 
him his admiral. Three lacks of rupees, or 720,000 
livrea [30,0001.] were affigncd him for his annual pay. 
This falary not being punctually paid, ,the admiral feized 
the caftle, ^and from that fortrefs laid the town under con- 
tribution* A Jcene of general confufion enfued ; and 
the avarice of the Marattas, which was always active, be* 
•came more eager than ever. Thefe barbarians, who had 
extended their ufurpations even to the gates of the 
place, had for a long time been allowed à third part of 
the duties, on condition that they mould not mole ft the 
inland trade. , They contented themfelves with this coiw 
tribution, fo long as fortune did not throw more confider- 
able advantages in their way. As foon as they perceiv- 
ed this ferment among the citizens, not doubting that 
one of the parties might be transported fo far by refent- 
ment-as to open the gates to them, they drew their forces 
near to the walls. The traders finding their effects daily 
in danger of being plundered, called the Englifh to their 
affiftance in 1759, and aided them in taking the citadel. 
The court of Delhi confirmed them in the pofTeflîon of it, 
and in \he exercife of the naval command, together with 
the appointments annexed to both commiffions. This 
revolution reftored fome degree of tranquillity to Su rat 
and its nabob ; .while it made them, however, totally de- 
pendent upon the power they had called in to their af- 
6ftance. * 

This fuccefs enlarged the ambitious views of the 
agents of the Englifh company. Thofe among them 
who conducted the affairs on the Malabar coaft were trou* 
.bled with fecret difcontent, at not having had any (hare in 
the immenfe fortunes that had been made on the Coro- 
mandel coaft, and in Bengal. They turned their avarici- 
ous views on all fides, and at length, in 1771, fixed them 
upon Baroche, a large town, fituated at the diftance of 
five and thirty miles from the mouth of the river Ner- 
daba, which falls into thç gulf of Gambaia, and 
very anciently celebrated for the richnefs of its foil, 
and the abundance of its manufactures. Even tlje trading 
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(hips cannot get up to it without the aflt&ance of the tide, 
por come out but when the tide ebbs. 

Five hundred white men, and a thou fan d blacks, Cet 
out from Bombay, to take pofieifion of- the place upon 
the mod frivolous pretences* The expedition failed, 
from the incapacity o( the perfon who was entrufted with 
the conduct of i\ It was refumed next year. The be- 
iieged, emboldened by their 6rft fuccefs, and Aill more, 
perhaps, by an ancient tradition, which promifed them 
that their town would never be taken, defended them- 
felves for* a confiderable time ; but at length their walls 
were carried by an a [fault. 

During the whole fiege, the mother of the nabob had 
not quitted her fon, braving along with him the ravages 
of the cannon and of the bombs. They went out of the 
place together, when it was no longer tenable, and were 
purfued. " Go, 9 ' faid this heroic woman to the compa- 
nion of her flight, " go, and feek an afylum and fuccours 
" among your allies ; I will retard the march of our ene- 
" mies, and may perhaps efcape them." Finding her&lf 
afterwards too clofely prefled, me was fecn to have recourfe 
to that act fo common in Indoftan among the women who 
have kept their daggers : (he plunged one into her heart, 
to avoid falling into the hands of the enemy. Her fon did 
not long furvive her. 

- This prince, before his cataftrophe, was obliged to give 
to the Marattas the fix- tenths of his revenue, which did 
not exceed 1,680,000 livres [70,0001.] It was by vir- 
tue of their being in pofleffion of Amed-Abad, capital of 
the Guzarat, that thefe barbarians exacted this tribute. 
The Englifh not only refufed to fubmit to this humiliat- 
ing tribute, but wanted alfo to extend their rights over 
the whole province. Claims of fo oppofite a nature laid 
the foundations of difcord. All thefe troubles were ap~ 
peafed in 177e by a treaty, which regulated that the an* 
cient ufurpers ftiould preferve their conquefts, but that 
the new ones mould have the free pofleffion of Ba- 
roche, and that a territory fliould be added to its own, 
the taxes upon which were to produce 720,000 livres 
[30,0001.] 

The Marattas feemed then to be in a fituation which 
did not permit them to expect fo favourable an arrange- 
ment. The union fubfi fling between thefe pirates ha 
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to 

never been raaken. This harmony had enfured them a 
decided fuperiority over the other powers of Indoilan, 
which were perpetually agitated with domeftic feuds. 
Their firft divifions broke out in 1773. The brother and* 
the foil of their lad chief difputed the empire, and the di- 
vided fubjefts took part with the one and the other, ac- 
cording to their refpe&ive inclinations or interelfo. 

During the courfe of thefe civil wars, the foubah of 
the decan regained the poffeflion of the provinces which 
the calamities of the times had obliged him to abandon to 
thefe barbarians. Hyder AH- Khan appropriated- to him- . 
felf that part of their territory that was mod fui table to 
him. The Englifh thought the opportunity favourable for 
feiztng upon Salfette, from whence the Marattas- Had 
driven the Portuguefe in 1 74a» " 

1 

The conqueft of this ifland was not Iflands of $afr 
fo eafily accomplimcd as it had been ex» Jette andBomhaj. 
peeked» The citadel of Tanah, in which 
all its ftrcngth confifted, was defended with a degree of 
(kill and pcrfeverance unknown in thefe regions. When 
k was fammoned to farrendcr, the governor, a man of 
ninety-two years of age, proudly anfwered M I was not 
" fent here for that parpofe ;" and he immediately dou- 
bled his exertions and his courage. It was not till af- 
ter he had been flain, and after his brave companions 
had fuftained a very bloody aflauk fince his death, that 
the Britifh troops entered the place on the 28 th Decem- 
ber 1774. 

Then it was only that the conqueror found himfelf maf- 
ter of a territory, which, though it be no more than 
twenty miles long, and fifteen broad, is one of the mod 
populous and molt fertile in A fia. In the centre of it is 
the mountain of Keneri, full of large and deep excava- 
tions, all of them cut in the body of the rock. Thefe are 
fo many pagodas, generally arranged in a line, but fome- 
times placed one. above the other. They are moft fre- 
quently ornamented with figures and inferiptions cut or 
engraved upon ftone. The fame Angularities are ob- 
fervable in the ifland of Elephants, bordering upon Sal- 
fette. 

Works of fo aftoniihing a nature have given rife to a 
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a multiplicity of fabulous accounts. The common people 
think they were executed five hundred thoufand years 
ago, by divinities of an inferior order. Some bramios 
aicribe them to Alexander the Great, whom they delight 
to honour with every thing that appears to them above 
the natural powers of man. We may reafenably expeét, 
that the Englifh, to whom we are indebted for Co much 
information refpeAing Afia, will neglect no opportunity 
of being acquainted with the nature of thcie monuments, 
which are capable of throwing fo great a light upon the 
hiftory and religion of the Indies, They will the more 
tafily accomplish this, as Salfette is only feparated from 
Bombay by a very narrow channel. 

This ifland, which is little more than twenty, or five 
mod twenty miles in circumference, was, for a long time, 
an objecVof general horror. No man chofe to fettle upon 
• territory fo unhealthy, as to give rife to the proverb, 
" that at Bombay a man's life did not exceed two moo. 
" foona," The country places were then filled with 
bamboos and cocoa trees ; it was with (linking fifh that 
the trees were dunged, and the coafts were corrupted with 
infectious feus* Thefe principles of deftruciion would 
undoubtedly have difgufted the pnglifh of their colonies» 
had they not been detained there by the beft harbour in 
Indoftan, and the only one which, betide that of Goa» is 
capable of receiving (hips of the line. So lingular an ad- 
vantage made. them defirous of correcting the infalubrity 
of the air, which was eafily done by laying the country 
open, and procuring a drain for the waters. Then the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring regions, attracted by the 
mildnefs of the government, reforted in multitudes to this 
feulement. 

If we call an eye upon the globe fince the origin of hif- 
tory, we fhall fee rreu purfued by calamity, and - fixing 
wherever they can be allowed to breathe. Is it not fur» 
prifing, that the univcrfality, and confiant appearance of 
this phenomenon, has not yet taught the rulers^of the 
earth, that the only way to prevent emigrations, is to make 
their fubjefts enjoy a fituation mild enough to jix them in 
the country that gave them birth ? 

It is computed, that there are at prefent at Bombay 
near one . hundred thoufand inhabitants, feven or eight 
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thoufand of whom are Tailors : a few of them arc employ- 
ed in manufactures of frlk and cotton. As the larger pro- 
ductions could not prolper upon a rock where the foil has 
▼cry little depth, the attention of the people has been 
turned towards the cultivation of an excellent kind, of 
onion, which, together with thé fifli that is dried theie, is 
advantageoufly fold in the rrioft diftaut markets. Thefc 
labours are not carried on with that degree of indolence fo 
• common under a burning (ky. The Indian has fhewêa 
himfelf fufceptible of emulation ; and his character has 
been in Tome measure changed, by the example of the 
indefatigable Perfees. The Tatter arc not fiftiermen and 
cultivators alone. The conftruction, fitting out, and dis- 
patching of mips ; every thing, in a word, which concerns- 
the road, or navigation, is 'entrufted to their activity and. 
xnduilry, 

" Before the year 1 759, the (hips difpatched from Eu- 
rope to the Red fea, the Pefian gulf,»and the coaft of Ma- 
labar, generally went to the coaffs where they were 
to depofit their money and goods, and where they were 
tô take in their frefh lading. At that period, they all 
went and ftopt at Bombay, where all the merchandise 
from the neighbouring places is collected without ex- 
pence, fince the company have been invefted with the dig- 
nity of admiral to the great mogul, and, in confequence 
of this appointment have been obliged to maintain a con- 
fid érable maritime force in thefe latitudes. 

It was neceflary that a ftaple of this kind mould be well- 
fupplied with docks, (hips, and merchants* Accordingly, 
the ifland foon poffefTed itfelf of all the navigation, and' 
great part of the trade of Surat, which the other neigh- 
bouring marts hail before carried on in the AQatic feas. 

Thefe advantages required to be fettled" upon a firm 
footing. To effect this, the harbour, which is the centre 
of fo many transactions, arid where the fleets fent by Great 
Britain into the Indian ocean are to be repaired, has been 
furrounded with fortifications* Thefc works are con- 
ftructed with folidity, and have no other defect, it is (aid,, 
than that of being too extenfive. They are defended by 
twelve hundred Europeans, and a much greater number < 
of Afiatic troops. 

la 1773» the revenue of Bombay, and all ita de- 
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pendencies, amounted to 13,607,212 livres 10 fob 
[566,967!. 33. 4d.] and the expences to 12,711,150 livres 
£529,6311. jp.j The ft a te of thefe numerous colonies 
has been certainly improved fince that period; but wc can- 
not afcertain the amount of thefe improvements. 

State of Coro- The pofleffions of the _Efig-lîfh and 
mande! ont bear- the Marattason the Malabar coaft, are 
rival of the Eng- too much intermixed ; their intereftstoo 
Ij/b. contrary ; and tneir cjaims too extenfive, 

not to make it certain, that fooner or 
later thefe two powers will be at variance. It is impoffi- 
ble to determine which of them will be conqueror j this 
event will depend upon the circumftances they (hall hap- 
pen to be in at the time, upon* the alliances they may have 
formed, and principally upon the ftatefman who fhall di- 
rect their political meafures, and upon the generals who 
fhall have the commaud of their armies. Let us fee whe- 
ther tranquillity be "more firmly eftabliihed on the coaft of 
Coromandel and Orixa, which extend from Cape Comor- 
in to the Ganges. 

Geographers and hiftorians always confider thefe two 
countries, bordering on each other, as dtftincl, and as in- 
habited by people who have no refemblance either in their 
manners or their coin. They alfo differ in their language. 
Thofe of Orixa have an idiom of their own, while their . 
neighbours generally fpeak the Malabar tongue. But as 
the commerce in both is nearly the fame, and carried on in 
the fame manner, we fhall comprehend them both* under 
the fingle name of Coromandel. The twocoafts refemble 
each, other in other refpeéb. In both of them the heat» 
are exceffive ; but, from the beginning of June to the 
middle of October, the fea breezes, which blow from ten 
o'clock in the morning till near ten at night, render the 
climate fupportable. It is ftill more refremed in the month 
of July, and efpecially in November, by the rains which 
may be called incefTant. 

This immenfe more is covered, for the fpace of about 
a mile, with a fand entirely barren, again il which the waves 
of the Indian oecan break with violence. Formerly, 
none but canoes, made with planks, very (lightly put to» 
gether, and, as it were, only fown with kayar, landed oa 
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this fpot. The firft European» who came to thefe 
ihores, were defirous of landing there with larger and 
ftronger built vefTels. Repeated misfortune foon cured 
them of their prefumption. They found, in procefs o£ 
time, that nothing was more reafonable than to con- 
form to a practice which had at firft appeared to them* 
fit only to be followed by an ignorant and inexperienced 
people. 

There were many reafons which at firft occafioned this 
country to be neglected by the Europeans, who « came to 
India. It was feparated by inacccffible mountains from' 
Malabar, where thefe bold navigators endeavoured to fet- 
tle themfelves. Spices and aromatics, which were the prin- 
cipal objects of their attention were not to be found there. 
In a word, civil difienfions had banifhed from it tranquil* 
lity, fecurity, and induftry. 

At that period, the empire of Bifnagar, to which this 
valt country was fubiect, was falling to ruin. The firft mo- 
narch? of that illuftnous itate owed their power to their 
abilities. They headed their armies in war ; in peace they 
directed their councils, vifited their provinces, and admi- 
nistered juft ice. Profperity corrupted them. By degrees* 
they contracted the habit of withdrawing themfelves from 
the fight of their people, and of leaving the cares of go* 
ver n ment to their generals and ministers. This conduct 
paved the way for their ruin. The governors of Vifapour, 
the Cam a tic, Golconda, and Orixa, threw of their de- 
pendence, and aflumed the title of kings* Thofe of Ma* 
dura, Tanjore, My fore, Gingi, and fome others, like- 
wife ufurped the fcvereign authoiity, but retained their 
ancient title of naick. This great revolution had juft 
happened when the Europeans appeared upon the coail of 
CoroofandeL 

The foreign trade was at that time inconfidercble : it 
confifted only of diamonds from. Golconda, which were 
carried to Calicut and Surat, and from thence to Ocm us 
or Suez, from whence they are circulated through Eu- 
rope into Afia. Maffulipatan, the richeft and moft po- 
pulous city in thefe countries, r was the only market that 
was known for linens ;"they were purchased at a great 
fair annually holden there by the Arabian and Malayan: 
vtfielr that frequented that bay* and by caravans that ar- 
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rived from diftant parts. The linens were exported to 
the fame places as the diamonds. . 

t 

Manner the Eu» The tafle for the manufactures of Co- 
ropeans fettled roman del, which began to prevail here» 
their trade on infpired all the European nations trad* 
the Coromandel ing to the Indian feas with the refolu- 
coqft. tion of forming fettlements there. They 

. were not difcouraged either by the diffi- 
culty of conveying goods from the inland parts of the 

.country, where there was no navigable river ; by the to- 
tal want of harbours, where the fea, at one feafon of 
the year, is not navigable ; by the barrennefs of the coa(b, 
for the moil part uncultivated and uninhabited ; nor by 
the tyranny and fluctuating ftate of the government. 
They thought that induftry would come there in queCb of 
■môney ; that Pegu would furniih timber for building, and 

' Bengal corn for fubfiftence ; that a profperous voyage of 
nine months would be more than fufficient to complete 
their ladings; and that by fortifying themfelves, they 
mould be lecure againft the attacks of the weak tyrants 
that opprefled thele countries. 

The firft colonies were eftablifhed near the fea-fhore. 
Some of them obtained a feulement by force : mod of 
them were formed with the confent of their fovereigns, 
and all were confined to a» very narrow trad of land. 
The boundaries of each were marked out by a hedge 
of thorny plants, which was their only defence. In pro- 
cefs.of time, fortifications were raifed ; and the fecurity 
derived from them, added -to the lenity of the government, 
foon increafed the number pf coloniiis. The fpiendour 
and independence of thefe fettlements frequently excited 
the jealoufy of the princes in whofe dominions they were 
formed ; but their v attempts to demoliih them proved 
abortive. Each colony increafed in prosperity in propor- 
tion to the riches and the wifdom of the nation that had 
founded it. • • - ' 

None of the companies that exercifed an exclusive pri- 
vilege beyond the Cape of Good Hope, had any concern 
in the trade of diamonds ; which was always left to private 
merchants, and by degeees fell entirely into the hands of 
the Englifh, or the Jews and Armenians that lived under 
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their protection. At prefent, this' grand object of luxury 
and induftry is much reduced. . The revolutions that have 
happened in Indoftan have prevented people from refort- 
ing to thefe rich mines ; and the anarchy into which this 
unhappy country is plunged, leaves no room to hope that 
they will be again attended to. The whole of the com» 
mercial operations on the coaft of Coromandel is confined 
to the purchafe of feottons. * 

The manufacturing of the white cottons bought there", 
differs fo little from that of ours, that it would h? neither 
interefting nor inftructive to enter into a minute defcrip- 
tion of it. The procefs ufed in making their printed cot* 
tons, which Was at firft fervilcly followed in Europe, has 
fince been rendered more fimple, and brought to greater 
perfection, by our manufacturers* The painted cottons, 
which are likewife bought there, we have not yet at- 
tempted to imitate. Thofe who imagine we have been 
Î prevented from undertaking this branch of induftry, mere- 
y by the high price of labour among as, are miftaken. 
Nature has not given us the materials ncccflary for the 
compofitiÔH of thofe bright and indelible colours; which 
conftitute the principal merit of the Indian manufactures ; 
nor has me fumifhed us with the waters that are of ufe to 
work them up properly. 

The Indians do not universally obferve the fame me- 
thod in painting their cottons ; either becaufe there are 
fome niceties peculiar to certain provinces, or becaufe dif- 
ferent foils produce different drugs for the fame ufes. 

We fhould tire the patience of our readers, were we to 
trace the flow and painful progrefs of the Indians in the 
art of pain tin? their cottons. It is natural to believe that 
they have derived it from their antiquity, rather than frcm 
the fertility of their genius. The circumftance that feems 
to authorize this conjecture is, that they have flopped in 
their improvements, and have not advanced a fingle ftep 
in the arts for many ages ; whereas we have proceeded 
with amazing rapidity, and view, with an emulation full 
of confidence, the immenfe fpace that lies between us 
and the^goal. Indeed, were we to confider only the want 
of invention in the Indians, we fhould be tempted to be- 
lieve that, from time immemorial, they had received the" 
arts they cultivate from fome more induftrious nation : 
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but when it is remembered that tbefe arts are entirely de- 
pendent on the materials, gums» colours» and productions 
of India, we cannot but be convinced that they are na- 
tives of that country. 

It may appear fomewhat furpriiing that cottons painted 
with all colours mould be fold at fo moderate a price, that 
they are almoft as cheap as thofe which have only two or 
three. But it muft be obferved, that the merchants of 
the country fell to all the companies a large quantity of 
cottons at a timçj and that the demand for cottons paint- 
ed with various colours makes but a (mall article in their 
aflbrtments, as they are not much eftccraed in Europe. 
. Though cottons of all forts be in fome degree manu- 
factured throughout the whole country of Indoftan, which 
extends from Cape Comorin to the bank* of the Ganges, 
it is obfervable, that the fine forts arc made in the eaftern 
part, the common ones in the centre, and the coarfc ones 
m the mod weftern diftridts. Manufactures are eftabli/h- 
ed in the European colonies, and upon the coaft : they are 
more frequent at the diilance of five or fix leagues from 
the fea, where cotton is more cultivated, and proviûons 
are cheaper. The purchafes made there are carried thir- 
ty or forty leagues further into the country. The Indian 
merchants fettled in our factories have always the ma- 
nagement of this bufinefs. ^ 

The quantity and quality of the goods wanted are fet- 
tled with thefe people s the price is fixed according to the 
patterns ; and, at . the time the contract is made, a 
third or a fourth part of the money agreed for is advanced. 
This arrangement is owing to the neceifity thefe mer* 
chants them lei ves lie under, of advancing money to the 
workmen by the many partners or agents who are dif- 
perfed throughout the whole country j by their being 
obliged to keep a watchful eye upon them, for the fake 
of fecuring the produce of thefe manufactures ; and to 
diniinim the quantity gradually, by withdrawing from the 
manufactures every piece that is fiaifhed. Witnout thefe 
precautions, the Europeans would never receive what tbey 
require. The weavers, indeed, fabricate for their own 
profit whatever is ufed in home coafuxhption. Thefe uni- 
dertakings, which require only a fmall capital, and a ca» ] 
pital too which return» every week, are feldom beyond 
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the reach of the greateft number of them : but few of 
them have means fufficient, without being affifled, to work 
the fine linens deflined for exportation ; and thofe who 
had it in their power would not do it, from a well- 
grounded apprehenfion of the exactions that are too com- 
mon under a government fo oppreffive. 

The companies- that have either capitals or good ma- 
nagement .conft an tly keep the flock of one year in advance 
in their fettlements. By this method they are fure of 
having the quantity of goods they have occafion for, and 
of the quality they choofe, at the moil convenient time : 
not to mention that thrir workmen, and their merchants 
who are kept in confiant employment, never leave them. 

Thofe nations that want money and credit cannot be- 
gin their mercantile operations till the arrival of their 
fhips. They have only five or fix months at mofl, to exe- 
cute the orders fent from Europe. The goods are manu- 
factured and examined in halle ; and they are even obliged 
to take fuch as are known to be bad> and would be re- 
jected at any other time. The neceifity they are under 
' of completing their cargoes, and fitting out their veffejs 
before the. hurricanes come on, allow no time for nicety 
of infpe&ion. 

It would be a miflake to imagine that the country 
agents could be prevailed upon to order goods to be made 
on their acco.unt, in hopes of felling them with a reafon- 
able advantage to 'the company, in whofe fervice they are 
engaged. For befides that the generality of them arc not 
rich enough to embark in fo large an undertaking, they 
would not be certain of finding their account in it. If 
the company that employ them fhould be prevented, by 
unforefeen accidents, from fending the ufual number of 
fhips, thefe merchants would have no vent for their com- 
modities. The Indians, the form of whofe dreftr requires 
different breadths and lengths from thofe of the cottons 
fabricated for cur ufe, would not purchafe them ; and the 
other European companies would be provided, or certain 
of being provided, with whatever the extent of their trade 
required, and their money enabled them to purchafe. 
The plan of procuring loans, which was contrived to re- 
medy this inconvenience, ncyer has been, or can be ufeful. 

It has been a cuilom, time immemorial, in lndc&afi» 
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for every citizen who borrows money to given a written 
infiniment to his creditor. This deed is of no force in a 
court of judicature, unlefs it be figned by three witneffes, 
and bear the day of the month, and the year when it was 
made, with the rate of intereft agreed upon by the parties. 
If the borrower fhould fail to fulfil his engagements, he 
may be arretted by the lender himfelf. He is never im- 

Çrifoned, becaufe there is no fear of his making hi* efcape. 
le would not even eat without obtaining leave of his cre- 
ditor. 

Thelndians make a threefold divrfion of intereft; one 
of which is fin, another neither fin nor virtue, anil a third 
virtue : this is then* mode of expreffion. The intereft 
that is fin is four per cent, a month ;* and the intereft that 
is neither fin nor virtue, is two ; the, intereft that' is vir- 
tue, one. The laft is, in their opinion, an aft of benefi- 
cence that only belongs to the moft heroic minds. Yet 
though the Europeans who are forced to borrow, meet 
with this treatment, it is plain they cannot avail them- 
felves of the indulgence without involving themfelves in 
ruin. 

The foreign trade of Coromaridel is not in the hands 
of the natives. In the weftern part, indeed, there are 
mohammcdàns, known by the name of Chalias, who at 
Naour, and Porto Nuovo, fend out fhips to Achen, 
Merguy*, and Siarn, and the eaftern coaft. Befide veffels 
of confiderable burden employed in thefe voyages, they 
have fmaller embarkations for the coaftirig trade, for Cey- 
lon, and the pearl fimery. The Indians of Maflulipatan 
Jtufn thtfr attention another way. They import white 
callicos from Bengal, which they dye or print, and fell 
them again at the places from whence they had them, at 
thirty-five or forty per cent, advantage. 

Excepting thefe tranfa&ions, which are of x very little 
confequence, the whole trade is vefted in the Europeans, 
who have no partners, but a few Banians and Armenians 
fettled in their colonies. The quantity of callicos ex- 
ported from Côromandel to the different fea-ports in In- 
dia, may be computed at three thoufand five hundred 
bales. Of thefe the French carry eight hundred to Mala- 
bar, Mocha, and the ifle of France ; the Englifh, twelve 
hundred, to Bombay, Malabar, Sumatra, and the Philip- 
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pine iflands , and the Dutch» fifteen hundred, to their fe* 
veral fettlements. Except five hundred bales deftined for 
Manilla, each of the value of 2400 livres [iool.] the others 
are of fo ordinary a kind that they do not exceed" 720 
livres [30L 10s.] at prime coft ; fo that thé whole num* 
ber of three thoufand five hundred bales does not amount 
to more than 3,360,000 livres [140,000!.] 

Coromandel furnilhes Europe with nine thoufand five 
hundred bales : eight hundred of which are brought by 
the Danes ; two thoufand &vc hundred, by the French ; 
three thoufand, by the Engliih ; and three thoufand two 
hundred, by the Dutch. A confiderable part of thefe ca- 
licos is dyed blue, or (tripped with red and blue for the 
African trade* The others are fine muflins, printed cali- 
coes, and handkerchiefs, from Maflulipatan, or Palicate* 
It is proved by experience, that, one with another, each 
bale in the nine thoufand. five hundred cous only 96a 
livres [40L] consequently they ought to bring into the 
manufactory wherein they are wrought 8,160,000 lines 
[340,0001.] a * 

The payments are not entirely made in fpecie, either in 
Europe or Afia : we give in exchange woollen cloths» 
iron, lead, copper, coral, and fome other articles of le fa 
value. On the other hand, Afia pays with fpices,. rice, 
fugar, corn, and dates. All thefe articles taken together, 
may amount to 4,800,000 livres [ 200,00c L] From this 
calculation, it follows, that Coromandel receives 6,720,000 
livres [280,000!] in money. 

The Engtifh who have acquired PoffeJJion&cf /J&* 
the fame fuperiority upon' this Goaft Englijh on that 
that they have elfewhere, have form- coqft. 
«d on it feveral fettlements. The 
firft that prefents itfelf is Devi-cottah. It was Colo- 
nel Lawrence who firft feized upon it in 1749* Some 
political confide rations determined the king of Tanjore to 
give up what had been taken from him, and to add to it 
a territory of three miles in circumference. In 1758, the 
place paffed under the dominion of the French, but; foon 
after returned, without fortifications, under that of its firft 
conquerors. They flattered themfelves, that they mould 
make an important pofk of it. It was an opinion almoft ge- 
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nerally received» that the river Colram, which wa(hes its 
walls, might be put in. a condition to receive large (hips. 
The coad of Coromandel would not then have been with* 
out a harbour ; and the nation, in pofleflion of the only 
road that could be found there, would have had a power- 
ful advantage, both with refpeét to war and commerce, 
of which its rival nations would have been deprived. Some 
unforeseen obdacles mult have rendered this project im- 
practicable, fince the pod lias been abandoned, and farm- 
ed out for a rent of forty five, or fifty thoufand livres 
{[from i875l.to 2083Î. 6s. 6d.] 

In 1 686, the Enghih purchafed Cudalore, with a terri- 
tory extending eight miles along the coad, and four miles 
into the interior part of the country. This acqaiûtion, 
which they obtained of an Indian prince for the fum of 
742,500 livres [30,9371. 1 os.], was confirmed to them 
by the moguls, who loon after made themfelves matters 
of the Carnatic. Confidering afterwards» that the for- 
trcfs, which they found ready built, was more than a mile 
from the fea, and that the reinforcements dc (lined for it 
might be intercepted, they built fort St. David within 
cannon-mot of it, at the mouth • of a river, and on the 
verge of the Indian ocean. Since that time, three ham* 
lets have been erected, which, .with the town and fortrefs, 
are computed to contain fixty thoufand fouls. Their 
employment is dyeing blue, or painting the cottons that 
come from the inland parts of the country, and manufac- 
turing the fined dimitties in the world, to the amount of 
1,500,000 livres [62,500t.] The plundering of this 
.feulement by the French in 1758, and the démoli (bin g of 
its fortifications, have done it no lading injury. Its fpi- 
rit feems rather increafed, though St. David has not < been 
rebuilt, and Cudalore is only put into, a condition of mak- 
ing a tolerable refi dance. A revenue of 144,000 livres 
[6o,oool.] defrays ail the expences of this feulement, 
Mafiulipatan affords advantages of another kind. 

This town, which is fituated at the mouth of the 
Chridina, ferves as a harbour for the provinces that for- 
merly condituted the kingdom of Golconda, and for other 
countries with which it keeps up an eafy intercourfc, by 
the means of excellent roads, aud by the help of a river. 
It was anciently the mod a&ive, mod populous» and richeft 
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market in In do (Ian. The great feulements fucceffively 
formed by the Europeans on the coaft of Coromandel, 
made it lofe much of its confequence. The French ima- 
gined that they could reftore it to fome of it» former 
iplendour, and made themftlves mailers of it in 1750» 
Nine years after, it paffed from their hands into thofe of 
the Englifti, who are .ftili in pofTelïïon of it. 

Theie lad Sovereigns have not Succeeded, nor will they 
ever fucceed, in bringing Maffulipatan to the Hate in which 
it was in very ancient times : but their efforts have not 
been entirely thrown away. As the plants which are ufed 
for dyeing the linens, are more plentiful, and of better 
quality, on this territory, than in any other part» fome of 
the manufactures have been revived, and others extended* 
This acquisition, .however, will always be of lefs advantage 
to the Engliih, from the goods they will purchafe there, 
than from thofe which they may fell. From time imme- 
morial, the people from the inland country ufed to come- 
in caravans to provide themfelves with fait upon this coaft. 
At prêtent, they refort to it from a more confrderable dis- 
tance» and in greater numbers than ever 5. and carry back 
'with them, along with this article of abfolute neceffity, 
many woollen goods, and feveral other works of European 
manufacture* This circulation, which has added confider- 
ably to the cuftoms, will neceffarily increafe, uniefs it 
ihould be put a (lop to by any of thofe revolutions which 
fo frequently» and (b dreadfully, change the face of this 
rich part of the globe. 

Great Britain alfp pofTeues, upon this coaft, the pro- 
vinces of Candavir, of Moutafanagar, of Elur, 0/ Raia- 
mandry, and Chicacol, which extend fix hundred miles 
along the coaft, and which run from thirty to ninety miles 
up the country. The French» who had obtained the ceffiqn 
or them during the ftiort term of their prosperity* loft them 
at the period of their imprudences and their misfortunes. 
They became again, though for a little time, part of the 
foubahfhip of the decan, from which they had been fepa- 
rated, as it were, by forcé. In 1766, it became neceffary 
to cede them to the Englifh, whôfe infatiable ambition 
was fupported by intrigues artfully conducted, and by 
formidable forces. The colonies which the rival' nations 
had formed in this grea.t fpace, were unmolcfted ; but Vi~ 
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jtegapatam; and the other fa&ories of the ruling people» 
acquired frefh activity ; and the number of them was in- 
creafed. The country emerged a little from that ftate of 
anarchy into which it had been plunged by a feries of 
petty tyrants. It yields a revenue of 9,000,000 of livres 
[375,0001.] of which only 2,025,000 livres [84,3751.] 
are given to the Indian prince who has been ftripped of 
\\f The exports from hence are at prefent five times 
more confiderable than they were ten years ago. 

The quantity of labour increafes in proportion as the 
Zemindars, who were originally nothing more than far- 
mers, are deprived of the abfolute authority they had ufurp- 
ed during the commotions of their country, in proportion 
as they are reduced to an impoffibility of making war 
againft each other, and m proportion as the diftriÔs fub-. 
mitted to their jurifdiâion are freed from their oppreffion. 
The profperity would be more rapid and brilliant, if the 
£ngii(h government would 'preferve an immenfe tra£fc of 
land from the inundation a of the Chriftina aod the Goa- 
ds very, with which it is overflowed fix months in the 
year; ifthefe waters were prudently distributed for the 
purpofe of watering the country ; and if thefe two 
ftreams were united by a navigable canal. The ancient 
Indians had an idea of thefe labours ; and, perhaps they 
were begun. Atleaft they are thought by men of un- 
derftandirig to be very practicable, and attended with lit* 
tie expence. T 

But how vain would be the hopes of fuch an improve* 
ment ? We are not afraid of being ace u fed of injuftice, in 
fufpeclfng that the company is much more engaged with 
the thoughts of acquiring Orixa, a province which extends 
along the borders of the fea, from their pofleflions in Goi- 
conda to the banks of vhe Ganges, which are equally fub- 
je£l to them. 

Before thé year. 1736, this country made part of Ben- 
gal. At this period, the Marattas took pofleffion of it, 
and ftill maintain themfelves in it. They left the Euro- 
pean factories undifturbed, and fettled in the inland parts* 
Naagajiour is their capital. Their military force confifta 
of forty thoufand horfe. Their people are chiefly em- 
ployed in fpinning cotton, which they go and fell upon 
the coaft. So great a difmemberment of the rich empire 
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they have conquered in this part .of the globe» -is difpleaf- 
ing to the Englifh, and their- ambition is to unite it to 
their dominions. 

However this may be, the goods bought, or fabricated 
in the feulements formed by this nation between Cape 
Comortn and the Ganges, are all collected at Madras. 

This town was built more than a century ago, by Wil- 
liam Langhome, in the country of Arcot, and by the, fea* 
fide. . As he placed it in the midft of a fandy. tract, alto- 
gether dry, and where there was no water fit for drink- 
ing, except wfcat was fetched from the diflance of more 
than a mile, people were curious to know what reafons 
could have determined him to make fo bad a choice. His 
friends pretended that his view was to draw thither all the 
trade of St. Thomas, which has actually been the confe- 
rence ; while his enemies imputed it to a defire of con- 
tinuing in the neighbourhood of a miftrefs he had in that 
Portnguefe colony. 

Madras is divided into the White town and the Black 
town. The firft of thefe, more known in Europe by the 
name of fort St. George, is inhabited only by the Eng- 
lifh. For a long time it had only a few fortifications, and 
thofe very bad : but fome confiderable works had lately 
been added. The Black town, which was formerly, quite» 
open, has bejen furrounded, fince the year 1767, with a 
ftrong wall, and a ditch'filled with water. This precau- 
tion, joined to the ruin of Pondicherry, has collected three, 
hundred thoufand men, Jews, Armenians, Moors, and In- 
dians, on this fpot. 

At the diftance of a mile from this fettlement, isChepauk, 
where the court of the nabob of Arcot is fixed, fince 1769. 

The territory of Madras was formerly nothing : at pre- 
fent, it extends fifty miles weft, fifty miles north, and 
fifty miles fouth. In this large fpace, there are con- 
fiderable manufactures, which are constantly increasing j. 
and various kinds of cultivation, which are becom- 
ing more flourishing every day. . Thefe different branches 
of induftry keep one hundred thoufand perfons em- 
ployed. 

Thefe concefiions were the reward of a plan which the 
Englifh had formed, of beftowing the Camatic on Mo- 
hammed- Ali- Khan, of. the battles they had fought to 
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maintain him in the poil to which they had raifed him, 
and of the good fort «ne they* had to deflroy the power 
of the French, ever ready to counteract their meafiires. 

The fortunate nabob foon reaped the fruits of his gra- 
titude. His protectors, for their intereil, as well as his, 
undertook to enlarge the bounds of his authority and of 
his dominions. Before the mogul government had dege* 
Derated into anarchy, fereral Indian and Moorifh princes 
nfed to fend their tributes to the Carnatic, from whence 
they were to be conveyed to the treafury of the empire. 
Since all the fprings of government weTe relaxed,- this 
double obligation was no longer fulfilled. The Englifli 
confirmed the independence of the country, which they 
confidered as their own : but they infilled, that the pro- 
vinces which had- been iubordinate to that part of the 
country, fhould coutinue in their former fubjeétion. The 
weakeft of them complied : others, more powerful, ven- 
tured to refill ; but they were fubdued. 

Thcfe circumftances combined, have given Mohammed- 
Ali-Khan a very extenfive dominion, and a revenue of 
31,500,000 livres [1,312,500!.] He gives up btit nine 
millions [375>oool.] of this to the Ehglifh, who are 
obliged to defend his fortreffes and his dominions ; fo that 
there remains 22,500,000 livres C937>5°°1-] *° r n > s P er - 
fonal expences, and the fupport ot his civil government. 

The Englifh company had valuable 'ponefiions on the 
coail of Coromandel, eighteen thoufand fipahis well difci- 
plined, and three thoufand ûte hundred white troops. 
They difpofed at pleafure of all the forces of the Carna- 
tic. The only European nation that could have given 
them umbrage was fubdued. They feemed, therefore, 
confirmed in the peaceful enjoyment of fo many advan- 
tages, when, in 1767, they were attacked by Hyder AK- 
Khan, a foldier of fortune^ who, after he had learnt the 
military art from the French, had made great conquefts, 
and become matter of Myfore. This daring and active 
adventurer, at the head of a better army than had ever 
been commanded by an Indian general, entered boldly 
into the countries which Britifh valour was bound to Re- 
fend. The war became a war of ftratagem, as this artful 
commander wifhed it to be. Experience having taught 
him to fear the attacks of the infantry skid artillery-- cm-* 
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ployed againft.him, he declined, as -much as polfible» any 
regular aâion, and contented himfelf with hovering 
about the enemy» haraffing them, carrying off their fo» 
ragers, and intercepting their provifions, while his cavalry 
was employed in ravaging the country, plundering the 
provinces» .and spreading defolation as far as to the eat es 
of Madras. Thefe calamities" made the Englifli deurout 
of an accommodation, which they obtained, after a de- 
ftru&ive and not very honourable, war of two- years» 

Since that period, the views of the company have beea 
to prevent Hyder AU- Khan, the Maràttas, and the fou* 
bah of the decan, the three chief powers of the penin* 
fula, from making any conquefts, or forming any clofe 
connection with each other. While they fucceed in this 
political fyftcm, they will preferve their fuperiority on 
the coaft of Coromandel : but they will be obliged to 
increafe their revenue, which, in 1773» did not exceed 
24,196,680 livres [1,068,1951,] ; or they muft dimmifh 
their expences, which, at the fame period, amounted to 
26,397,585 livres [1,089,8991. 78. 6d.] It will only 
be after this change has been accomplifhed that they will 
be in a condition effectually to protect their fettlements at 
Sumatra. 

Although the road of this very EngUJh fetfiement 
extenfivc ifland had been frequented by in Sumatra* 
the Englifh ever fince their arrival in 
India, it was not till 1688 that theiiland received a co- 
lony of thefe people. The navigators difyatched to Ma- 
dras had orders to fix the factory at Indapoura, the part 
of the country moil abounding in gold; but chance de- 
cided the matter otherwife : the winds having driven the 
mips to Beacookn, it was thought proper to fix there. 

The two nations made their exchanges at fir ft with a 
great deal of franknefs and confidence : but this harmony 
did not fubfift long. The agents of the company fooa 
gave themfelves up to that fpirit of rapine and tyranny 
which the Europeans fp univerfally carry into Afia. 
Clouds of di (content began to arife between them and 
the natives, which were gradually collected into a ft or m . 
The animofity was already at its height, when the foun- 
dations of a fortrefs were feen rifing out of the ground, 
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•t the diftance of two leagues from the city. - At this 
fight, the inhabitants of Bencoolcn took up arms, and 
were joined by all the country. The magazines were 
burnt, and the Englifh obliged to embark with precipita- 
tion. Their' banimment was not of long continuance. 
They were recalled ; and derived from their difafter the 
advantage of being allowed! to finifh the conftruétion of 
Fort Marlborough without oppofition. 

Their tranquillity was no more difturbed till 1 759. At 
this period, the French took the fort, and dcftroyed it, 
together with all the civil and military edifices* The 
booty was very inconfiderable, becaufe every thing of va- 
lue had been removed in time. Even before the conclu- 
fion of hoftilitie8, the Englifh regained pofleflion of this 
place ; but they did not reinftate the works* Fort Marl- 
borough then mook off the dependence it had hitherto 
been under to Madras, and conftituted a direction of its 
own. * 

The Chtnefe, the Malays, and the (laves brought .from 
the Mozambique, form the population of the Englifh fet- 
tlement, which is defended by four hundred Europeans 
and fame fipahis. AH the trade carried on there belongs 
to the free merchants, except that of pepper. The com- 
pany draw from thence annually fifteen hundred tons of 
it, which they get at an exceffive low rate. Half of this 
produce is conveyed to Great Britain by a fingle (hip ; 
the reft is put on board two veiTels fent from Europe, and 
which carry it to China, where it is difpofed of to advan- 
tage. In 1773, the revenue of this factory arofe to 
4,982^895 livres [207,6201. 128. 6d~.] and its expences 
were 3,165,480 livres [131,8951.] 

. • 
Views of the Englijb This colony was not thought 
upon Balambangan. fufficiently ufeful : accordingly, ft 

was to have been abandoned, but 
not till after the fuccefs of 'a great projéét that was medi- 
tated. The Engliih had for a long time wifhed for a 
pofleflion that might become a ftaplc, where the merchan- 
dize and provifions of China, and s of the oriental iflands, 
might be exchanged far the provifions and merchandize of 
Indoitem and Europe. Their plan was to make it the 
moit conûderable mart in Afia. The ifland of Balamban- 
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gan, fituated at the northern point of Borneo, appeared 
«to them calculated to anfwer their purpofe ; and the king 
of Solor refigned it to them in 1 766. The next year 
they planted their flag there ; but it was not till 1772 
that tney formed their feulement. Some clerks, three 
hundred white or black foldiers, one fhip, and two fmall- 
er veffels, were the firlt beginnings of an edifice, which, 
in procefs of time, was to be raifed to an immenfe height. 
Unfortunately the commanders quarrelled ; the few troops 
that had e leaped from fatal difeafes were too much (bat- 
tered ; and the (hips went to open a trade with the neigh*, 
bouring dates. Under thefe -inaufpicious circumftanccs, 
the new factory was attacked, taken, and deftroyed. 

The Englifh are dill ignorant, or pretend to be fo, 
from whence this act of violence, which coA them 
9,000,000 livres [375>OOoL] proceeded. Their fufpi- 
cions have appeared to fix alternately upon the Dutch, who 
are conflantly alarmed for the Moluccas ; upon the Spa- 
niards, who might be apprehenfive for the Philippine 
iflands ; upon the barbarians of the neighbouring latitudes, 
whofe liberty feemed to be threatened : fometimes even 
upon a confpiracy of aÙ thefe enemies, who had united 
their refentment and their interefts. From whatever quar- 
ter this unexpected ftroke may have come, the mifchief is 
not irremediable. The Britifh nation may recover at 
Queda, on another part of the continent at Malacca, Or in 
fome one of the numerous iflands fcattered about this 
(Irait, what they have loft a Balambangan. If obilacles 
of too powerful a nature mould once more render their at* 
tempts ineffectual, they, would find a .multitude of mo- 
tives of confolation in Bengal. 

Bengal is a vaft country of Afia, Revolutions in 
bounded by the kingdoms of Afham and Bengal. 
Arracan on the eaft ; by feveral provinces 
belonging to the great mogul on the weft ; by dreadful 
rocks on the north ; and by the fea on the foutn. It ex- 
tends on both fides the Ganges, which rifes from differ- 
ent fources in Thibet, and, after feveral windings through 
Mount Caueafus, penetrates into India, acrofs the moun- 
tains on its frontier. This river, after having formed ïn« 
its courfe a great number, of large, fertile, and well peo- 
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pled iflands, difchargcs kfelf into the fea by feveral 
mouths, of which only two are known and frequented. 

Towards the fource of this river was* formerly a city 
called Palibothra. Its antiquity was fo great, that Dio- 
dorus Siculus makes no fcruple of afluring us that it was 
built by that Hercules to whom the Greeks afcribed all 
the great and furprifing aâions that had been performed 
in the world* In Pliny's time, its opulence .was cele- 
brated through the whole uni ver fe ; and it was looked 
upon as the general mart for the people inhabiting both 
fides of the river that warned its walls. 
. The hiftory of the revolutions that have happened in* 
Bengal is intermixed with fo many fables that it does not 
deferve our attention. AU we can difcover is, that the 
extent of this empire has been fome times greater and 
fometime* lefs ; that it has had fortunate and unfortunate 
periods' ; and that it has already been formed into one 
Angle kingdom, or divided into feveral independent dates. 
It was under the dominion of one mailer, when a more 
powerful tyrant, Àkbar, grandfather of Aurengzebe, 
undertook the conqueft of it ; which was begun in 
1 590, and completed in 1595. Since this era, Bengal 
has always acknowledged the mogul for its fovereign. 
At fuit, the governor to whom the adminiflration of ; t 
was intruded, neld his court at Rajamahul, but afterwards 
removed it to Dacca. Ever fince the year 1718, it hat 
been fixed at Muxadavad, a large inland town, two leagues 
diftant from Caffimbuzar. There are feveral nabobs and 
rajahs fubordinate to this viceroy, who is called foubah. 

Thi» important poil was occupied for a long time by 
the fons of the great mogul ; but they fo frequently made 
an improper ufe of the forces and treafure at their difpo- 
fal, to raife difturbances in the empire, that, it was thought 
proper to commit that province to men who had lefs in- 
fluence, aud were more dependent. The new governors, 
indeed, did not give any alarm to the court of Delhi ; 
but they were far from being punctual in remitting the 
tribute they collected to the royal treafury. Thefe abufes 
gained further ground after the expedition of Kouli 
Khan ; and matters were carried fo far, |that the emperor, 
who was unable to pay the Marattas what he owed them, 
authorised them, in 1740» to collect it in Bengal themf elves, 
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Thcfe banditti, divided into three armies, ravaged this 
fine country for ten years together, and did not leave it 
till they had extorted immenfe fums. 

During all thefe commotions, Ancient manners 
defpotic government, which unhap- the Indians Jlill 
pily prevails throughout India, kept ext/Hng in the Biffcn- 
up its influence in Bengal ; though pour. 
a fmajl diftri& in the province that 
had preferved its independence, ftill continues to maintain 
it» This fortunate fpot, which extends about a hundred 
and fixty miles, is called Bifienpour. It has been govern- 
ed, time immémorial, by a bramin family of the tpbe of 
*Rajahputs. Here it is that the purity and equity of the 
' ancient political fyftem of the Indians is found unadulter- 
ated. Th is lingular kind of government,the moil beauti- 
ful and molt interesting monument in the world, hag. 
hitherto been beholden with too much indifference. The 
only remains we have of ancient nations confift in monu- 
ments of brafs and marble, which fpeak only to the ima* 
gination and to opinion, uncertain interpreters of manners 
and cuftoms that no longer extft. Were a philofopher 
tranfported to Biflenpour, he would immediately be a wit- 
nefs of the life led by the firft inhabitants of India many 
\houfand years ago ; he would converfe with them ; he 
would trace the progrefs of this nation, celebrated as it 
were from its very infancy ; he would fee the rife of a 
government, which being founded only on happy prejudi- 
ces, on a fimpbeity and purity of manners, on the'mild- 
nefs of the 'people, and the integrity of the chiefs, has 
furvived thole innumerable fy items of legiflation, which have 
made only a tranfitory appearance upon the flage of the 
world with the generations they were deftined to torment. 
More folid and durable than thofe political ftru&ures, 
which, raifed by impofture and enthufiafm, are the fcour- 
ges of mankind, and are doomed to perish with the ex- 
travagant opinions that gave them birth, the government 
of Bifienpour, the offspring of a juft attention to order 
and the laws of nature, has been eftablimed and maintain- 
' cd upon unchangeable principles, and has undergone no 
more alteration than thofe principles thetnielves»' The An- 
gular fUuation of this country has preferved to the inha- 
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bitants their primitive happinefs and the gentleneft of their 
character, by fecuring them from the danger of being 
conquered, or of imbruing their hands in the blood of 
their fellow creatures. Nature has furrounded them with 
water ; and they hare only to open the fluices of their ri- 
vers in order to overflow the whole country, * The armies 
fcnt to fubdue them have fo frequently been drowned that 
the plan of enflaving them has been laid aiide ; and the 
projectors of it have thought proper to content themfelves 
-with an appearance of fubmimon. 

Liberty and property are facred in Biflenpour. Rob- 
bery, either public or private, is never heard of* As 
foon aj any ftranger enters the territory he comes under 
the protection of the laws, which provide for his fecurity. 
He is furnifhed with guides at free coft, who conduct him 
from place to place, and are anfwërable for his perfon and 
effects. When he changes his conductors, the new ones 
deliver to thofe they relieve an atteftation of their conduct, 
which is regiftercd and afterwards fcnt to the raja. AU 
the time he remains in the country he is maintained and 
conveyed with his merchandize, at the expence of the 
ftate, unlef8 he defires leave to ftay longer than three days 
in the fame place. In that cafe he is obliged to defray his 
own expences, unlefs he is detained by any illnefs or other 
unavoidable accident. This beneficence to ftrangers is the 
confequence of the warmth with which the citizens efpoufe 
each other's interefts. They are fo far from entertaining 
4 thought of doing an injury to each other, that whoever 
finds a pucfe, or other thing of value, hangs it upon the 
fir ft tree he meets with, and informs the neareft guard, 
who give notice of it to the public by beat of drum. 
Thefe maxima of probity are fo generally received, that 
they direct even the operations of government. It re- 
ceives annually between feven and eight millions [from 
291,666!. 13s. 4d. to 333,3331 6s .8d.] without injury to 
agriculture or trade, and what is not wanted of this fum to 
fupply the unavoidable expences of the ft ate is laid out in 
improvements. The raja is enabled to engage in thefe 
humane employ mente, as he pays the moguls only what 
tribute he thinks proper, and at the times he choofes. 

Readers, whofe feeling hearts have been tranfpqrted 
with joy at this description of the fimplicity of the man- 
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ners and of the government of Biffenpour ! you, who, 
tired with the vices and diforders prevailing in yonr own 
country, have undoubtedly frequently left it in imagina- 
tion, in order to behold the virtue, and (hare the happi- 
nefs, of this little corner of Bengal, it is with regret 
that I am now going to deftroy, perhaps, this moil agree- 
able illufion, and pour the bitter cup of melancholy in 
your hearts ; but truth compels me. Alas ! this Biffen- 
pour, and all that I have been- fay kig about it, is, perhaps, 
nothing more than a fable.- 

I underftand— With forrow you exclaim : A fable. 
What Î is there nothing but the evil that can be fatd* of 
man, that is- poflible to- be true ? His mifery, or his 
wretcheduefs, are they the only circumftances that are in- 
conteftible ? This being, born as he is for virtue, the prin- 
ciple of which he would in vain attempt to ftifle, which he 
never counteracts without remorfe, and which he is obliged 
to refped, even when it diftreffes or humiliates him : not- 
withftanding all thtfe circumftances, this being is prone to 
wickednefs, in every part of the globe. He is inceffantly 
panting after happinefs, founded upon- the bafis of lus real 
duties, and yet he is unhappy everywhere. Everywhere 
he groans under the yoke of mercilefs rulers : everywhere 
he torments his equals, or is tormented by them ; every- 
where he is corrupted by education, and poifoned from] 
his birth by 9 prejudice ; everywhere he is devoured by am* 
bition, agitated with the love of glory, or tormented with 
the third of gold ; while we are the fad victims of thefe 
fell executioners, who purfue us to the verge of the grave. 
Has vice then extended itfelf over the whole earth ? Alas ? 
let innocence be fuffercd at leaft to remain in this narrow 
fpot, upon which our attention is fixed ; and which our 
imagination, carrying us over the immenfe fpace that is be- 
tween us, delighted to dwell upon. 

Reader, I have experienced the fame anxiety that yots 
have. I have been led into the fame reflections, when I 
found rayfelf balanced between two authorities, almoft of 
equal weight ; the one for, the other againft, the exiflence 
of Biffenpour. We have in our favour the teftimotiy of 
an EngUih traveller, who has refided thirty years*in Ben* 
gal. The teftimony on the other fide is alfo that of a 
traveller of the fame nation, who has likewife lived for a 
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considérable time in this country. Canûder the matter* 
and make your own choice. 

Produ8ionS)&c. Although the reft of Bengal be 
•J Bengal. far from enjoying the fame felicity, be 

it real or fabulous, as Biffenpour, it ts 
neverthelefs the richeit and raoft populous province in the 
whole empire. Befldes its own consumption, which is ne- 
ceffarily con Oder able, its exports are immenfe. One part 
of its merchandize is carried into the inland country* 
Thibet takes off a quantity of its cottons, befides fome 
iron and cloths of European manufacture. The inhabit- 
ants of thofe mountains fetch them from Patna them- 
felves, and give muik and rhubarb in exchange. 

Muik h a production peculiar to Thibet. It is con- 
tained in a fmall bag of the fize of a hen's egg, which 
grows in the ihape of a bladder under the belly of a fpe- 
cies of goat, between the navel and the genitals. In its 
original ftate it is nothing more than putrid blood which 
coagulates in this bag. The largeft bladder, yields no more 
than half an ounce of muik. The fmell of it is naturally 
fo ftrong, that for common ufe, it is neceffary to moder- 
ate it by mixing it with milder perfumes. The hunters, 
with a view of increafing their profits, contrived to take 
away part of the muik from the bladders, and to fill the 
vacuity with the liver and coagulated bipod of the animal 
" mixed, together. The government, to put a ftop to thefe 
fraudulent mixtures, ordered, that all the bladders, before 
they were fewed up, mould be examined by infpeéfcors, 
who mould clofe them with their own hands, and feal 
them with the. royal fignet. This precaution has put a 
itop to the frauds pradifed to reduce the quality of the 
muik, but not to tbofe which are calculated to increafe the 
weight of it ; they contrive to open the bags -artfully and 
pour particles of lead into them. 

The trade of Thibet is nothing in comparison of that 
which Bengal carries on with Agra, Delhi, and the pro- 
vinces adjacent to thofe fuperb capitals, in fait, fugar, 
opium, filk, fjlk fluffs, an infinite quantity of cottons, 
and particularly muilins. Thefe articles, taken together* 
amounted formerly to more than forty millions a year 
£ 1,666,6661. igs. 4d.] So confidence a fum was ntt 
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conveyed to the banks of the Ganges ; but it was the 
means of retaining one nearly equal, which mull have if- 
fued from thence to pay the duties, or for other purpofes. 
Since the viceroys of the mogul have made themfelve^ 
. nearly independent, and fend him no revenues but fuch as 
they choofe to allow him, the luxury of the court is great- 
ly abated, and the trade we have been (peaking of is no 
longer fo confiderable. 

The maritime trade of Bengal managed by the natives 
of the country, has not fuffered the fame diminution, nor 
was it ever fo extenfiye, as the other. It may be divided 
into two branches» of which Catek is in poiftffion of the 
greater part. 

Catek is a diftriét of Tome extent,, a* little below the 
moil weftern mouth of the Ganges. Balafore, fituated 
upon a navigable river, ferres it for a port. The naviga- 
tion to the Maldives, which the Englifh and French have 
been obliged to abandon oh account of the climate, is car* 
ried on entirely from this road. Here they load tjieir vef- 
fels with rice, coarfc cottons, and fome filk fttoffs for thefe 
iflands, and receive cowries in exchange, which are ufed 
for money in Bengal, and are fold to the Europeans. 

The inhabitants of Catek, and fome other people of 
the lower Ganges, maintain a confiderable correipondencè 
with the country of Afham. This kingdom, which is 
thought to haye formerly made a part of Bengal, and is 
only divided from it by a river that falls into the Ganges, 
deferves to be better known, if what is afferted be true, 
that gunpowder has been difcovered there, and that the 
difcovery was communicated from Afham to Pegu, and 
from Pegu to China. Its gold, filver, iron, and lead 
jnines, would have added to its fame, if they had been pro» 
perly worked. In the midft of thefe riches, which were 
of very little fervice to this kingdom, fait was an article 
of which the inhabitants were fo much in want, that they 
were reduced to the expedient of procuring it from a de- 
coition of certain plants. 

In the beginning of the prefent century, fome bramina 
of Bengal carried their fuperftitions to Afham, where the 
people were guided folely by the di&ates of natural reli- 
gion. The priefts perfuaded them, that it would be more 
agreeable to brama if they fuhfiituted the pure and whole- 
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fomc fait of the fca to that which they ufed. The 
fovereign confented to this, on condition that the 
exclufive trade fliould be in his hands, that it fhould 
only he brought by the people of Bengal, and that 
the boats laden with it fhould (lop at the frontiers of 
his dominions. Thus have all thefe falfe religions been 
introduced by the influence, and for the advantage, of the 
priefts who teach', and of the kings who admit them. 
Since this arrangement has taken place, forty veflcls are 
annually fent from the Ganges to Afham, laden with fait, 
which yields near two hundred per. cent, profit. They 
receive in payment a fmall. quantity of gold'and filver, 
ivory, mufk, aloes-wood, gum-lac, and a large quantity 
of filk. 

This filk, which is Angular in its kind, requires no care ; 
it is found on the trees where the filk worms are pro** 
duçed, nourifhed, and undergo their feveral metainor- 
phofes. The inhabitants have no other trouble but that 
of collecting it. The negle&ed cods produce a new ge- 
neration ; during the growth of which, the tree puts 
forth new leaves, which ferve fuccçffivcly for the nou- 
rifhment of the young worms. Thefe revolutions are 
repeated twelve times in a year, but do not produce 
fo much in the rainy, as in the dry feafons. The fluffs 
made of this filk have a great deal of luftre, but do not 
lad long. 

Excepting thefe two branches of maritime trade, which 
for particular reafons, have been confined to the natives of 
the country, the people of Bengal have been deprived of 
all others by the Europeans, and it was impoffible it 
fhould be otherwife. How could a weak, cautious, and 
oppreflcd, people, who failed but flowly along the coafls, 
and with very fmall craft, fuccefsfully maintain a competi- 
tion againft thefe ftrançers of an eriterprifing character, 
enjoying particular privileges even on the Ganges, and in 
all other parts in bidding defiance to the tempefluous ele- 
ment upon their immenfe veflels ? But in a country, 
where in general nothing is to be found neceflary for the 
building of ftiips, Jthe docks of Pegu are the only rt- 
fource which has been thought of to fupply this defici- 
ency. 

Pegu is fituated in the gulf of Bengal, between the 
kingdoms of Arracao and Siam. Revolutions, which are 
fo common in all the defpotic empires o Afia, have been 
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here more frequently repeated than in any other* It has 1 
alternately been the centre of a great power, and. a pro- 
vince to lèverai dates lefs extenfive than itfelf. It is at 
prefent dependent upon* A va, where the Armenians alone 
buy up every thing that is furnifhed by Pegu, in topazes, 
fapphire8,-amethins, and rubies* 

The only port of Pngu that is open to ftrangers is Sy- 
riam. The Bortuguefe were a long time matters of it. It 
then difplay ed a degree of fplcndour, which vanifhed with 
with the profperities-of that nation. It was revived, when 
the Europeans, fettled at Bengal» thought of conftru&ing 
there the numerous- veflels which the extent of their ma- 
ritime connections required : but it having been found 
that the materials employed there were, of bad quality, it 
became neceflary to give up this point, and the road fell 
again into obfeurity. All the trade here at prefent is con- * 
fined to the exchange of a few ordinary linens from the 
banks of the Ganges, or the coaft of Coromandel, for 
wax, tin, and ivory. 

A Hill more confiderable branch of commerce, which 
the Europeans at Bengal carry on with the reft of India, 
is that of opium. Opium is the produce ôf the white 
poppy of the gardens, all the parts of which yield a milky 
juice. This plant, which perifhes every year, has oblong:, 
and fihuate leaves, of a lea-green colour, alternately dif- 
pofed upon a fmooth ftem, with very few branches, and' 
three feet high. Each branch is aJmoft naked, terminat- 
ed by a fingle flower, rather large, compofed of axalix 
with two leaves, four wlike on rofe*coloured petals, and 
a great number of ftamina, placed under the piftil, which : 
they furround^ Thé piftil grows into a large round feed- 
veflel, ornamented with a radiated crown, and filled with 
a prodigious number of round, white, and oily, feeds. 
When the poppy is full of fap, and that the head of it 
begins to well, one or more incifions are made into it, 
from whence diftil fome drops of the milky liquor contain- 
ed within, which is left to congeal, and is afterwards ga- 
thered. This operation is repeated three times ; but the 
, produce gradually diminifhes in quantity, nor is it of fo - 
good a quality. When the opium is gathered, it is moift- 
ened and kneaded with water or honey, till it acquires • 
the confiilence, yifcidity, and gloffinefs of pitch* when iu 

0^5 
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is well prepared, and is then made into fmall cakes. That 
kind is molt in efteem which is rather (oft, and yields 
to the touch» is inflammable, of a blackifh-brown co- 
lour, • and has a ftrong fetid fmell ; on the contrary, 
that which is dry, friable, burnt, and mixed with earth 
and fand, is to be thrown away. According to the 
different manner of preparing it, and the dozes in which 
it is given, it ftupiûes, excites agreeable ideas, or occafions 
madnefs. 
The meconium, or common opium, is prepared by preffing 
the poppy heads that have been already cut. The juice 
which comes out of them, mixed with the leaft beautiful 
of the other drops is kneaded with water, and maae into 
cake3, which are fent to Europe. As it is often adulter- 
ated, it i3 purified before it is ufed. 

The province of Bahar is the country in the univerfê 
where the poppy is moil cultivated. The fields arc co- 
vered with it. Befide the opium which is carried into 
the inland parts, there are annually fix hundred thou- 
fand pounds weight exported. This opium is not puri- 
fied like that of' Syria and Perfia, which, we make ule of 
in Europe ; it is only a pafle that has undergone no pre. 
pafatkm, and has not a tenth part of the virtue of the 
other* 

An exceflive fondnefs for. opium prevails in all the 
countries to the eaft of India. In vain have the laws of 
. China condemned to the flames every veflel that imports, 
and every houfe that receives it, the confumption is not 
the Iefs confiderable. It is ftifi greater at Malacca, Bor- 
- neo, the Moluccas, Java, Macafiar, Sumatra, and all the 
iilands of this immenfe archipelago. Thefe inlanders fmoke 
it with their tobacco. Thofe who are defirous of at- 
tempting fome defperate a&ion, intoxicate themfelves with 
this fmoke. In this intoxication they fall upon the fir ft object 
that prefent8 itfelf : upon a man whom they have never 
feen, as well as upon their moft implacable enemy. Thefe 
atrocious ads have not convinced the Dutch, who are 
mailers of the places wheie the opium has the moft dan- 
gerous confequences, of the neceffity of putting a ftop to* 
or even reftraining, the ufe of it. Rather than deprive 
themfelves of the confiderable profit they derived from the 
ale o£it> they have authorifcdaU the citizens to mafiàcrc: 
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thofe who, being difordered with opium, appear in the 
ftreets armed* Thus it is that fome fyftems of legitimation 
introduce and keep up dangerous paflions and opinions ; 
and when once thefe Have prevailed among the people, no- 
thing can be thought of but death or tortures to put an 
end to them. 

The Englilh, who take as great a fliare in this odious 
commerce as they poffibly can, have other branches- more 
peculiar to themfelves. They carry rice and fugar to the 
coaft of Coromandel, for which they are paid with me- 
tals. They carry to Malabar linens* which they ex- 
change for fjpices ; and to Surat filks, which they barter 
for cotton. They carry rice, gum-lac, and linens, to the 
Perfian gulf, from whence they receive dried fruits, rofe- 
water, and efpecially gold. They carry rich and variou»* 
cargoes to the Red fea, which furnifhes little elfe than 
than filver. Thefe feveral connections with the different 
parts of India, bring in annually to Bengal from five and 
twenty fto thirty millions of livres [from 1,04 1,6661. 13s. ^d*- 
■,to 1,250,000.3 

Though this trade pafles through the hands of the Eu- 
. ropeans, and is carried on under their protection, it is not 
entirely on their own account. The moguls, indeed, who are 
ufually confined to the placées they hold under the govern- 
ment, have feldom any concern in thefe expeditions ; but 
the Armenians, who, fin ce the revolutions in Perfia, are 
fettled upon the banks of the Ganges, to which they for- 
merly only made voyages, readily throw their capitals into 
this trade. The Indians employ ftill larger fums in it. 
The impoffibility of enjoying their fortunes under an op- 
preffive government; does not deter the natives of this 
# country from labouring inceflantly to îhereafe them. As 
they would run to* great a rifk by engaging openly in 
trade, they are obliged to have recourfe to clandeftine 
methods. As foon as an European arrives, the Gentoos,. 
who know mankind better than is commonly fuppofed, 
lludy his character : and if they find them frugal,- active,, 
and well informed, offer to a& as his brokers and cafhiers,, 
and lend or procure him money upon bottomry, or at in- 
tereft. This intereft, which is ufually nine per ceut. at 
leaft, is higher when hé is under the neceftty of borrowing 
oftheCheyks. 

CL6 
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Thcfc Chcyks are a family of Indians» poffefied of great 
power, who have, from time immemorial, lived on ihc 
banks of the Ganges. Their riches have long ago pro- 
cured them the management of the bank belonging to the 
court, the farming of the public revenue, and the direction 
of the money, which they coin afrefh every year, in order 
to receive annually the benefit arifing from the mint. By- 
uniting' fo many advantages, they are enabled to lend 
thç government forty, -[ 1,666,6661. t$s. 4<L] fixty» 
[2,500,0001.] or even a hundred millions [4,166,6661. 
13s. 4d.] at a time. When the government finds it im-- 
poffible to refund the money, or win not do it, the Cheyks 
arc allowed to indemnify themfelves by oppreffing the 
people. .That fo prodigious a capital fhould be prefer ved 
in the centre of tyranny, and in the m id ft of revolutions, 
appears incredible. It is not poflible to conceive how 
fuch a ftru&ure could be raifed, much lefs how it could 
be fupported for fo long a time. To explain this myftery» 
it mull be obferved, that this family has always maintained 
a fuperior influence at the court of Delhi ; that the na- . 
bobs and rajahs in Bengal are dependent upon it ; that 
thofe who are about the perfon of the fubah have conftant- 
ly been its creatures ; and that the fubah himfelf has been 
maintained or dethroned by 4'he intrigues of this family. 
To this we may add, that the different branches of it, and 
the wealth belonging to them, being difperfed, it has 
never been poflible to do them fo much mifchief, but that 
they have been always left with more refources than 
were neceflary. to enable them to purfue their revenge to 
the utmoft extreme. Their defpotifm extended itfelf even 
over the Europeans who had fettled factories in ,this 
country $ and who indeed prefented themfelves to the 
yoke, by borrowing of thefe rapacious financiers immeufe 
fums, at the apparent intereft of ten per cent, but in effect, 
of more than twelve, from the difference there was be- 
tween the money they received, and that which they had 
to return. 

The Portuguefe, who landed at Bengal a long time be- 
fore the other navigators of Europe, formed a fettlement 
at Chatigan, a port fituated upon the frontier of Arracan, 
not far from the jnoft eaftef n branch of the Ganges. The 
Dutch, who, witnout incurring the refentment of an ene- 
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my at that time fo formidable» were defirous of fharing in 
their good fortune, were engaged in fearching for a port» 
which, without obftru&ing their plan, would expofe them 
the lead to hoftilities. In 1603, their attention was di- 
rected to Balaforc ; and all their rivals, rather througli 
imitation than in confequence of any well-coucerted 
fchemes, followed their example. • Experience taught thefe 
merchants the propriety of fixing as near as pofïïble. to the 
different markets 'from whence their rich cargoes came > . 
and they failed up that branch of the Ganges, which, after 
having ieparated itfclf from the main river at Mourcha, 
falls into the fea, under the name of the river Hughley. 
The government of the country permitted them to erect 
warehoufes wherever there was plenty of manufactures ; 
and it even very imprudently allowed the liberty of erect» 
ing fortifications upon the. banks of the river. 

On going up the river, we firft meet with the Englifh 
feulement at Calcutta, where the air is unwholefome, and 
the anchorage unfafe. Notwithstanding thefe inconveni- 
ences, this town, to which liberty and fecurity had fuc- 
celively attracted many rich Armenian, Moorifn, and In-, 
dian merchants, has increafed its population in later 
times to fix hundred thoufand fouls. On the land fide, 
it would be entirely open to the enemy, if there were any 
there, or if they were to be feared : but Fort William, 
which 1% only at the diftance of half a mile, would defend 
it again ft any forces fent from Europe to attack or bom- 
bard it. It is a regular octagon, with eight battions, fe- 
veral counter-guards, and fome half-moons, without either 
a glacis or covered- way. The ditch of this place, which 
has coll more than twenty millions [833,3331. 6s. 8d.] 
may be about one hundred and fixty feet wide, and eight- 
een feet deep. 

Six leagues higher is fituated Frederick Nagore, found- 
ed by. the Danes in 1756, in order to fupply the place of 
an ancient feulement where they had not been able to 
maintain their ground. This new eftablifhment has not 
yet acquired any importance ; and there is all the reafon 
imaginable to believe, that it will never become confider- 
able. , 

Chandernagore, which lie3 two leagues and an half 
higher, belongs to the French* It has the difadvantage 
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of being fomcwhat expo fed on the weftern fide ; but its' 
harbour is excellent, and the air is as pure as it can be 
on the banks of the Ganges. Whenever any building 
is undertaken that requires ftrength, it muft here, ai 
well as in all other parts of Bengal, be built upon piles ; 
it being impoffible to dig to three or four feet deep with- 
out coming at water* We find upon this diftriâ, 'which 
is hardly a league in circumference, fome few manufac- 
turers, whom perfecution has driven herej as into the other 
European factories,. 

At the diftance of a mile from Chandernagore, is Chin* 
fura, better known by the name of Hugbley, being fitu- 
ated near the fuburbs of that anciently renowned city. 
The Dutch have no other pofleffions there, but merely 
their fort ; the territory round it depending on the go- 
vernment of the country, which hath frequently made it 
feel its power by its extortions. Another inconvenience 
attending this iettlement is a fand-bank that prevents 
fhips from coming up to it :. they proceechno farther than 
Tulta» which is twenty miles below Calcutta ; and this, 
of courfe, occafions an additional expence to the govern- 
ment. 

The Portuguese had formerly made Bandef, which is 
eighty leagues from the mouth of the Ganges, and a 
quarter of a league above Hughely, the principal feat, 
of their commerce. Their flag is ftill difplayed, and 
there are a few unhappy wretches» remaining there, who 
have forgotten their country, after having been forgotten 
by it. __ 

Except in the months of O&ober, November, and De- 
cember, when the frequent and almoft continued hurri- . 
canes render the guîff of Bengal impracticable, European 
ihips may enter the Ganges during the remainder of the 
year. Thofc that défign to go up the river, previoufly 
touch at Point Palmiras, where they are receivedj>y pilots 
of their own nation,, who refide at Balafore. The money 
they convey is put on board fome (loops, called bots, of 
between fixty and a hundred tons burthen, which always 
precede the fhips. The paffage into the river Hughley 
lies through a narrow ftrait between two fand banks. The 
mips ufed fbrmeHy to come to an anchor at Culpv ; but 
time has worn off the dread of thofe currents, quickfandsj» 
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and fhoals, that feemed to choke up the navigation of the 
river, and the (hips have been brobght up to their refpec- 
tive places of deftination. This boldnefs has occafioned 
many fhipwrecks ; but in proportion as more experience 
has been gained, and the fpirit of obferation has been 
carried further, accidents* of that kind have been lefs fre- 
quent. It is to be hoped, that the example of Admiral 
Watfon, who failed as high as Chandernagore in a fe- 
venty-gun (hip, will not be forgotten ; as a proper atten- 
tion to it would fave a great deal of time, trouble, and 
expence. 

Befide this great channel, there is another, by which 

* goods may be brought from the places which furaifh them, 
to the principal fettlement of each company. For this 
purpofe, a number of fmall fleets are employed, confiding 
of eighty or a hundred veffels, and fometimes more. Thefc 
are manned with black or white foldiers, in order to 
check the infatiable avarice of the nabobs and rajahs they 
meet with in their paffage. The goods purchafed in the 
higher parts of the Ganges, at ratna and Caffimbuzar, 
are carried down the river Hughley: thofe purchafed 
near the other branches of the Ganges, which' are aH 
navigable in the interior parts of the country, and com* 
mumcate with each other, efpecially towards the lower 
divifion of that river, are conveyed into the Hughley 
by Rangafoula and Bàratolà, about fifteen or' twenty 
leagues from the fea. From thence they* are carried ui 
the ft ream to the principal fettlement belongipg to eaçj 
nation. ] 

The exports from Bengal to Europe conmt of muik, 

* gum-lac, nicaragua-wood, pepper, cowries, and fome other 
articles of lefs importance brought thither from other 
places. Thofe that are the immediate produce of the 
country are borax, faltpetre, filk, (ilk ftuffs, muflins, and - 
feveral different forts of cottons. 

. The borax, which is found in the province of Patna, is 
a faline fubftance, which the chemifts in Europe have in 
vain attempted to counterfeit. Some of them confider it 
as an alkaline fait, which is found completely formed in 
the rich country of Indoftan ; others will have it to be the 
produce of volcanoes, or fubterraneous frreft 
Be this as it may, the borax is of great ufe in the 
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working of metals» by facilitating their fufion and purifi- 
cation, This fubftance being quickly vitrified by the ac- 
tion of fire, - attra&s the heterogeneous particles that are 
intermixed with thefe metals, and reduces them to drofs. 
The borax is» likewife abfoultely neceffary in the aflaying 
of ores, and the ibldering of metals. The Dutch alone 
have the fecret of refining it, which is faid to have been 
communicated to them by fome Venetian families that 
came to feek that liberty in the United provinces which 
they did not enjoy under the tyranny of their own ariflo- 
cratical government. 

Saltpetre is likewife the produce of Patna. It is extract- 
ed from a clay, which . is either black, whitifh, or red* 
The manner of refining it is by digging a large pit, in 
which the nitrous earth is depofited, and diluted with a 
quantity of water, which is kept ftirred till it comes to a 
a confiilency. The water having drawn out all the- faits, 
and the groflcr parts fubfiding at the bottom, the more 
fluid particles are taken out and put into another "pit not 
fo large as the former* This fubftance having undergone 
a fécond purification the clear water that fwiras on the 
top, and is totally impregnated with nitre, is taken off, 
and boiled in caldrons ; it is fkimmed while it is boiling, 
and in a few hours a nitrous fait is obtained infinitely fu- 
perior to any that is found elfe where* The Europeans 
export about ten millions of pounds for the ufe of their 
fettlements in Afia, or for home confumption in their re# 
fpective countries. It is bought upon the fpot for three 
fols a pound [i fd.] at the molt ; and is fold again to us 
for ten [sd.J at the leaft. 

Cafiimbuzar, which is grown rich by the ruin of Mai» 
da and Rajamahal, is the general market for Bengal filk, 
the grcateft part of which is fupplied from that territory* 
The filk-worms are brought up and fed there in the fame 
manner as in other places ; but the heat ôf the climate 
hatches them, and brings them to perfection at all times 
of the year. A great many fluffs, made entirely of filk> 
or of filk and cotton mixed, are manufactured here. The 
firft of thefe are moftly confumed at Delhi, or in our 
northern regions, the reft in feveral countries of Afia. 
With regard to the unwrought filk, ,the quantity confum» 
ed in the European manufacture may be eftimated at 
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three or four hundred pounds weight : but for a few 
years paft, the Englifh carry away great quantities of 
it for their own life, and that of other nations ; it is in ge- 
neral a very common fort, ill twitted, and takes no 
' glofs in dying. It is of little ufe except for the woof in 
brocades. 

Cotton is brought to much greater perfection : it is fit 
for every thing ; and is ufefully employed ih a variety of dif- 
ferent manufactures, which are confumed over the whole 
globe. That for which there is the moil univerfal de- * 
rnand, and which more particularly comes from Bengal? is 
plain, flriped, or worked, muflin. It is eafily manufactur- 
ed in the rainy feafon, becaufe then, the materials, are more 
flexible, and do not break fo readily. The weavers, dur- 
ing the reft of the year, fupply, as much as pofiible, thiê 
moifture in the air, by veflels full of water, which they 
take care to put under their looms. 

Although the manufactures in which the cottons are 
prepared are difperfed throughout the greateft part of Ben- 
gal, Dacca may be cenfidered as the general market of 
them. Till of late, Delhi and Muxadavad were furnifhed 
from thence with the cottons wanted for their own con- 
sumption. They each of them maintained an agent on 
the fpot to fuperintend the manufacture of them ; who 
has an authority independent of the magistrate over, all the 
workmen, whofe bufinefs has any relation to the object 
of his commifiion. It was a misfortune to them to ap- 
pear too .dexterous, becaufe they were then forced to work 
only for the government, which paid them ill, and kept 
them in a fort of captivity. When the caprices of tyran- 
ny were Satisfied, Europeans, other ftrangers, and natives, 
were allowed to begin their riff chafes : but (till they were 
obliged to employ brokers eflablifhed by the miniftry, and 
as corrupt as they were. Thefe relirai nts and rigours put 
an end to indu (try, the child of neceflity but the compa- 
nion of liberty. 

The revolutions which have given new Sovereigns to 
Bengal ought to have introduced other maxims. Never- 
thelefs; we do not fee that the works that come from 
thence are more perfect than they were before that pe- 
riod. It is pofiible that thofe who fabricate them may not 
really have experienced any change of condition. When 
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they ceafed to be the flaves of their nabobs, they fell per- 
haps under a yoke equally opprelfive. 

AU the purchafes made in Bengal by the European na- 
tions, amounted» a few years ago, to no more than 
20,000,000 of livres [333,3331. 6s. 8d.] One-third of 
this fum was paid in iron, lead, eopper, wollens, and Dutch 
fpices : the- remainder was discharged in money* Since 
the £nglim have*made themfelves matters of this rich coun- 
try its exports have been increafed, and its imports diminiih- 
ed, becaufe the conquerers have carried away .a greater 
quantity of merchandize, and have paid for it out of the 
revenues they receive from the country. There is reafon 
to believe, that this revolution in the trade, of Bengal has 
not arrived at its criiis, and that fooner or later it 
will be attended with more important confequences and 
effects. 

Engft/b fettle- To maintain their. in tercourfe with this 
ment at St. vaft country, and their other Afiatic feu 
Helena* ments, the Englifh company have fixed 

upon St» .Helena as a place of refrefhment. 
This ifland, which is only twenty-eight miles in circum- 
ference, is fituated in the middle of the Atlantic ocean, 
at the diftance of four hundred leagues from the coaft of 
Africa, and fix hundred from that of America. It is an 
irregular mafs of rocks and mountains, where at every ftep 
We meet with evident traces of an extinguished volca- 
no. It was difcovered in 1602 by the Portuguefe, who 
paid no attention to it. The Dutch afterwards formed a 
(mall fettlcment upon the ifland, which they were difpof- 
fefled of by the Engliïh, who have been fixed there ever 
fince the year 1673. ** 

Upon this barren and wild foil, a population has 
gradually been formed, of twenty thoufand fouls, freemen 
or flaves. Here, as well as at the Cape of Good Hope, 
the number of females born exceeds greatly that of males. 
If it were proved, by accurate calculations, that the pro- 
cefs of nature is the fame in all hot countries, this infor- 
mation would account for the public manners, and the 
private cuftoms, of the people that dwell there. 

None of the fruit trees exported from our climates to 
St» Helena have fucceeded, except the peach tree. The 
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vine has not profpcred there ; and the vegetables Jiave 
been con flan tly devoured by infe&s ; while a (mail quan- 
tity only of the corn is preserved from the* attacks of the 
mice. The breeding of horned cattle has been the only 
refource ; and it is even only after the lofs of a great num- 
ber, that the propagation has been fuccefsful. 

The climate deftroyed every fpecies of feed that was 
fown by the cultivator. The idea was then fuggefted of 
planting Jhrubs, which could neither be injured by the heat, 
nor by the drynefsof the foil ; and under their (hade a frefh 
and wholcfome green fod made its appearance. This grafs, 
however, has never been able to feed more than three 
thoufand oxen at a time ; a number insufficient for the 
wants of the inhabitants, and of the navigators. This de- 
ficiency might perhaps be (applied, by having recourfe to 
artificial meadows, which intelligent travellers believe to be 
practicable in theprefent ftate of things. But this plan 
will not be eafily purfued, unlefs the mother-country 
mould make a facrifice of the bell lands, which have been 
apparently refefved for its fervice, although in reality they 
are only kept for the advantage or the caprices of its agents. 

The houfes that furround the harbour, fcattered, as it 
were, by the hand of chance, gave the idea rather of a 
camp than of a town. The fortifications that furround 
them are inconfiderable ; and the garrifon appointed to 
defend them» confiifo only of five hundred foldiers, all dik 
fatisfied with .their fituation. The colony has but few 
refrefhments, and fome* oxen to give to the mips, in ex- 
change for the'provifions and merchandize they bring from 
Europe and A fia. Accordingly, fifh is the ordinary food 
of the blacks there, and makes great part of the nourifh- 
ment of the white men. 

Snch is, according to the ftri&eft truth, the ftate of St. 
Helena, where the mips put in on their return from India 
to England, and where, in time of war, they find a con- 
voy. The outward-bound mips are even repulfed from 
thence by the winds Tmd currents. To avoid the incon- 
venienced attending fo long a voyage, made without (lop- 
ping, feveral of them put in at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
the reft, particularly thofe which are deftined for the Mala- 
bar coaft, take in refrefhmenU at the iflands of Co mora. 
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JJlandt of Co» # Th e s* i (lands, that lie in the Mozam- 
mora. bique channel, between the coaft of 

Zanguebar and Madagascar, are four in 
number : Comora, the principal one» from which this (mall 
archipelago takes its name, is little known. The Portu- 
guese, who difcovered it in the courfc of their fir ft expe- 
ditions, brought the name of Europeans into fuch detefta- 
tion by their cruelties, that all who have fince ventured to 
go on fhore there, have either been niaflacred, or very ill 
treated. It has accordingly been quite forfakcn. The 
iflands of Mayota and Moely are not more frequented,. on 
account of the difficulty of approaching them, and the 
want of a fafe anchorage. The.Engltfh veflels put in at 
the ifland of Joanna. 

Here it is, that, within the compafs of thirty leagues, 
nature difplays all her riches, with all her fimplicity» Hills 
that are ever green, and valleys that are always gay, every- 
where prefent a variety of delightful landscapes. Thirty- 
thoufand inhabitants, .diftributed into feventy-three vil- 
lages, marc its productions. They fpeak the Arabic Ian*, 
guage, and their religion is a very corrupt fort of moham- 
medifm ; their moral principles are more refined than they 
ufually^are in this part of the globe. The habit they have 
contracted of living upon milk and vegetables has given 
them an unconquerable averfion for labour. This lazine& 
is the caufe of a particular air of confequence, which con* 
fids, among perfons of diftin&ion, in fuffering the nails to 
grow to an immoderate length. In order that this negli- 
gence may have the appearance of beauty, they tinge their 
nails with a yellowilh red* which they extract from a ftirub. 

Thefe people, born to be indolent, have loft that liberty 
which they doubtlefs came hither to enjoy from a neigh- 
bouring continent, of which they were the original inha- 
bitants. An Arabian trader, not quite a century ago, 
having killed a Portuguefe gentleman at Mozambique» 
threw himfelf into a boat, which chance conducted to 
Joanna. ' This ftranger made fuch good ufe of his fupe- 
rior abilities, and the affiftance of a few of his country- 
men, that he acquired an abfolute authority, which is ftill 
maintained by his grandfon. The change in the govern- 
ment did not in the leaft diminifh the liberty and lecurity 
enjoyed by the Englifh, who landed upon the ifland* 
They continued to put^their fick on more without moleft. 
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ation, where the wholefomenefs of fce air* the excellence 
of the fruits, provifions, and water, foon reftored them to 
health. They were only obliged to give a higher price 
for the provifions they wanted, for which the following 
reafons may be affigned : 
% The Arabians having been induced to ;frequent an ifland 
governed by an Arab, have brought the Indian manufac- 
tures -into vogue ; and as the cowries, cocoa nuts, and 
other commodities they received, in exchange, were not 
fufficient to defray the expence of this article of luxury, 
the iflanders have been obliged to demand money for their 
goats and poultry, which they before exchanged for glafs 
beads, and other trifles of as little value. This innovation 
has not, however, made the Englifh defert a place of re- 
freflunent, which has no other inconvenience than that of 
being at too great a diftance from our latitudes. 

A fimilar inconvenience did not The Englifh leave 
prevent the Englifh company from the country trade 
extending their trade very confider- to private advert* 
ably. The intercourse carried on be- turers. 
tween one port of India and another 
was too confined, and of too little confequence to engage 
their attention for any length of time. They were foon, 
fufficiently enlightened to perceive that it was not for their 
intereft to continue this kind of commerce. Their agents 
undertook it, with the confent of the company, upon their 
own account ; and all the Englifh were invited to (hare it, 
upon condition of entering into a bond for 45,000 livres 
[[1875I.] as a fe eu rit y for their good" behaviour. To 
facilitate and haften the profperity which was one day to 
încreafe their own, the company encouraged thefe traders, 
by" taking a (hare in their expeditions, and by giving them 
an intereft in their own fleets, and frequently even under- 
taking to be the carriers of their merchandize at a low 
freight. This generous behaviour* refulting from a na- 
tional fpirit, and fo diametrically oppofite to the fpirit of 
monopoly, foon gave activity, ftrength, and credit, to the 
Englifh feulements. 

Private trade has increafed with the profperities of the 
power that fupports it, and has contributed in its turn to 
give that power more folidity. It employs at prefent 
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three confiderable capitals, and about two hundred verTels, 
from fifty to two hundred tons burden, which have all In-' 
dian Tailors on board. The number of them would ftill 
have been increafed, if the company had not exacted, in 
all its factories, a tax of five per cent, on all articles of 
free trade, and one of eight and a half per cent, on all 
remittances which the agents of this traffic wifhed to make 
to the mother-con ntry. When their neceffities did not 
compel them to remit part of thefe unreasonable demands, 
thefe particular funds were given up to other European 
merchants, or to Englifh officers, who, not being ftrictly 
dependent upon the company, could traffic for themfelves 
in the voyages they undertook for them. 

Reftrairits In the If individuals were oppreffed by the 
company'' s tr ode > mother-country, that was confined in 
&c. its turn by the regulations of the trea- 

fury. The (hips of the company were 
always to return into an Englifh port $ and thofe which 
brought prohibited merchandize, to London. By a lin- 
gular regulation, unworthy of a commercial people, and 
which it has always been found neceflary to break 
through, they were allowed to fend into India no. more 
than 6,75 0,000 livres [281,2501.] in money. e *; They were 
obliged to export in merchandize of the country, to ten 
times the value of what they fent in fpecie. All the pro- 
ductions of Afia that were confumed by the nation were 
to pay five-and-twenty per cent, to the public treafury, 
and fome a great deal more. 

Although the ignorance, or the capacity of the diffe- 
rent adminiftrators ; the eyents of peace and war ; the 
•profperity or the misfortunes of the mother-country ; the 
greater or lefs demand for Indian manufactures in Eu- 
rope ; and the degree of compétition experienced from 
other nations, — may have had confiderable influence on the 
number and utility of the company's expeditions» yet tt 
may be faid that their commerce has been more extenfm' 
and profperous in proportion to the incrèafe of their capi- 
tal. Àt firft it confifted only of 1,620,000 livres [67,5001.3 
This trifling fund was gradually increafed by that ibare of 
the profits that was not fubject to a dividend, and by 
the fums, more or lefs confiderable, thrown in by aew 
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proprietors. It had arifen to 8,^22,547 livres ten fob 
£34697721. 1 6s. 3d.], when, in 1676, the directors 
thought it better to double it than to order an immenfe 
dividend, which their fuccefs enabled them to make. This - 
capital continued increasing till the two companies that 
had fo obftinately oppofed each other, threw their wealth, 
their plans, and their expectations, into one common flock. 
It has fince rifen to 67,500,000 livres [2,8> 12,5001.3 
With this capital the provisions and merchandize which 
India furnithes in fo great abundance were bought. Thefe 
were confumed in Great Britain, in its African factories, 
in its colonies of the new. world, and m feveral parts of 
Europe. In procefs of time tea became one of the great 
objects of this trade. 

This herb was introduced into England by the lords 
Arlington and Offory, who imported it from Holland in 
1666, and their ladies brought it into fafhion? among 
people of their own rank. At that time it fold in Lon- 
don for near.fevcnty livres [2I. i8s.4d.] a pound, though* 
it coft but three or four .[from 28. 6d. to 3s. 4d.] at Bata- 
via. Notwithstanding the price was kept up with very- 
little variation, the taire for this liquor gained ground ; 
ft was not, however, brought into common ufe till to- 
wards the year 1715, when green tea began to be drunk, 
whereas till then no fort was known but the bohea. 
The fondnefs for this AGatic plant has fince become uni- 
verfal. Perhaps the frenzy is not without its inconveni- 
ences ; but it cannot be denied that it has contributed 
more to the fobriety of the nation than the fevereft laws, 
the mod eloquent harangues of Chriftian orators, or the 
beft treatifes of morality. 

In 176e, fix millions of pounds of tea were brought 
from China by- the Ênglifh, four millions five hundred 
thoufand by the Dutch, two millions • four hundred thou- 
fand by the Swedes, the fame quantity by the Danes, and 
two millions one hundred thoufand by the French. The 
whole of thefe quantities amounted to feventeen millions 
four hundred thoufand pounds. The preference given by 
moft nations 'to chocolate, coffee, and other liquors, joined 
to a feries of obfervations carefully purfued for feveral 
years, and the moft exact calculations that can poffibly 
be made in fuch complicated cafes, inclines us to think 
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that the whole confumption throughout Europe did not 
exceed, at that period, five, millions four hundred thou- 
sand pounds. In this cafe, that of Great Britain mufb 
. have been of twelve millions. 

It is unfverfally allowed that there are at lcaft two mil- 
lions of people in the mother-country, and a million in the 
colonies, which conftantly drink tea. Each individual 
confumed about four pounds in a year ; and each pound, 
including the taxes, was fold, one with another, for fix 
livres ten fo's [5s. $d.] According to this calculation, 
the price of this commodity mud have amounted to fe- 
venty-two millions of livres [3,000,0001.] ; but this was 
not exactly the cafe, becaufe half the quantity was finug- 
gled, and therefore coil the nation much lefs. 

The war between Great Britain and North America 
has obliged the company to diminifh its imports of tea. 
But this circumilance has not affected their trade. The 
deficiency has been fupplied by a greater .quantity of filks 
furnifhed by China and Bengal, and by the increaie they 
have given to the fale9 they commonly, ufed to make 
of the productions and manufactures of Coromandel 
and Malabar. Their chief refource, however, has been 
the conqueA of Bengal, an event rather of a recent date. 

Conquefl <tf Ben- Should it be alked, whether this* 
gal. aftonifhing revolution, which has had fo 

fcnfible an inflnence both upon the fate 
of the inhabitants of this part of A fia, and upon the trade 
of the European nations in thefe climates, hath been the 
confequence and refult of a feries of political combina- 
tions ; or whether it be one of thofe events of which pru- 
dence has a right to boaft ? we {hall anfwer in the nega- 
tive. Chance alone has determined it ; and the circum- 
ftances that have opened this field of glory and power to 
the Engliih, far from promifing them the fuccefs they 
have had, feemed on the contrary to threaten them with 
the moft fatal reverfe of fortune. 

A pernicious cuflom had for fome time prevailed in 
thefe countries. The governors of all the European fet- 
tlements took upon them to grant an afylum to fuch of 
the natives of the country as were afraid of oppreffion or 
punifhment. As they received very confiderable fums in 
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return for their prote&ion, they overlooked the danger t!> 

which the interefts of their principals were expofed by this 

proceeding. One of the chief officers of Bengal, who 

was apprised of this refource, took refuge among the 

EnglHh at Calcutta, to avoid the punifhmenfc due to his 

treachery. He was taken under their protection. The 

fubah, juftly irritated, put himfelf at the head of his army, 

attacked the place, and took it. He threw the garrifon 

into a clofe dungeon, where they were fufFocated in the 

fpace of twelve hours. Three-and. twenty of them only 

remained 'alive. Thefe wretched people offered large 

fums to the keeper of their prifon, to prevail upon him to 

get their deplorable fituation reprefented tp the prince. 

Their cries and lamentations were fufficient informations 

to the people, who were touched with compafiion ; but 

nô one would venture to addrefs the defpotic monarch 

upon the fubjedr.. The expiring Englilh were told that 

he was asleep ; and there was not, perhaps, a fingle per. 

fon in Bengal who thought that the tyrant's (lumbers 

fhould be interrupted for one moment, even to preferve 

the lives of one hundred and fifty unfortunate men. 

. What then is n tyrant? Or rather, what are a people 

accuftomed to the yoke of tyranny ? Is it refpedfc or fear 

that makes them bend under it ? If it be fear, the tyrant 

then is more formidable than God, to whom man addreffes 

his prayers, or his complaints, at all times of the night, or 

at every hour of the day. If it be refpe&, mankind may 

then be brought even to revere the authors of their mife- 

ry, a prodigy which fuperftition alone could accomplifh. 

Which is it that aftoniflies us moft ; the ferocity of the 

nabob who deeps, or the meannefs of him who dares not 

awake him ! 

• Admiral Watfon, who was juft arrived in India witb 
his'fquadron, and Colonel Clive, who had fo remarkably 
diftinguiftied himfelf in the war of the Carnatic, did not 
delay to avenge the caufe of their country. They col- 
lected the Englifh who had been difperfed, and were -fly- 
ing from place to place ; they went up the Ganges in the 
month of December 1756, retook Calcutta, made thtrh- 
felves mafters of feveraj other places, and gained a com- 
plete victory over the fubah. 

A fuccefs fo rapid and'extenfive becomes in a manner 
VolL R 
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inconceivable, when we conûder that it was only with a 
.body of five hundred men that the Englifh were acting 
again il the whole force of Bengal. But if their fuperior- 
ity was partly owing to their better discipline, and to 
other evident advantages that the Europeans have in bat- 
tle over the Indian powers ; the ambition of eaftera chiefs, 
the avarice of their minifiers, and the nature of a govern- 
ment which has no other fpring* but thofe qî the intereft 
of the moment» and fear, were of ftill more effectual Ser- 
vice to them ; they availed themjelvee of the concurrence 
of thefe feveral circumftances io this firft, as well as in 
every Succeeding, enterprize. The fubah was detefted by 
all has people,, as tyrants generally are ; the principal of- 
ficers fold their intereft to the Englifh ; he was betrayed 
at the head of his army, the created part of which refufed 
to engage ; and he himfelf fell into the hands of his ene- 
mies, who caufed him to be ftranglcd in prifon. 

They difpofedof the Subahfhip in favour of Jaffier- Ally- 
Khan, the ringleader of the confpiracy» who ceded to the 
company fome provinces, with a grant of every privilege, 
exemption, and favour, to which they could have any pre- 
tention. But foon growing weary of the yoke he had 
jmpoSed upon himfelf, he was Secretly contriving the 
mean's to free himfelf from it. *His defigns were discover- 
ed, and he was taken prifoner in the centre of his own 
capital. 

Coffim-Ally-Khan, his Son-in-law, was proclaimed in 
his Head. He had pu re lia fed this uSurpauon with im- 
menfe Sums ; but he did not enjoy it long. Impatient of 
the yoke, as his predecefibr had been, he gave fome to- 
kens of his difpofition, and refufed to fubmit to the laws 
the company impofed upon him. The war immediately 
broke out again. The Same Jaffier- Ally-Khan, whom the 
Engliih kept in confinement, was again proclaimed fubah 
of Bengal. They marched again li Coflim- Ally-Khan. 
His general officers were corrupted : he was betrayed and 
entirely defeated : too happy, that while he loft his do- 
minions, he ftill preferved the immenSe treaSures he had 
amafled. 

Jtfotwithftanding this revolution, Coffim-AIly, did n^c 
forego his hopes of vengeance. Fired with reSentméin,. 
he went, with aU his riches, t» the nabob of Beafiare?» 
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chief vizir of the mogul empire. This nabob, and all the 
neighbouring princes, united themfeives againft the corn- 
moo enemy : but the conteft at prefent was not with a 
handful of Europeans from the coaft of Coromandel, but 
with all the forces of Bengal) of which the Englifh were 
matters. Elated with their fuccefs, they did not wait to 
be attacked ; they marched immediately to oppofe this 
formidable league ; and they marched with that confi- 
dence which Clive infpired them with ; a leader, whofe 
name feemed to have become the pledge of vidory. Clive, 
however, would not hazard an engagement. Part of the 
campaign was fpent in négociations ; but at length the 
treasures which the Englifli had already drawn from Ben- 
gal ferved to enfure them new conquefts. The heads ot 
the Indian army were corrupted ; and, when the nabob 
of Bennares was defirous of coming to aétjon, he was 
obliged to fly with his men, without ever being able to. 
engage. 

By this vi€tory, the country of Bennares fell into 
the hands of the Englifh : and it feemed as if nothing 
could hinder them from annexing that fovereignty to 
that of Bengal : but, either from motives of moderation 
or ^prudence, they were content, to levy eight millions 
[333,333!. 6s. 8d.] by contribution: and they offered 
peace to the nabob on conditions which would render him 
incapable of doing them any injury : but, fuch as they 
were, he mod readily agreed to them, that he might re- 
gain the pofieffion of his dominions. 

In the midft of thefe calamities, Coflim- Ally- Khan dill 
found means to preferve part of his treafures, and retired 
to the Seiks, a people iituated in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, from whence he made an attempt to procure fome 
allies, and to raife up enemies agaiflft the Englifh. » 

While thefe things were paffing in Bengal, the mogul 
emperor having been driven from Delhi by the Pattans, 
who had proclaimed his fon in his room, was wandering 
from one province to another in fearch of a place of refuge 
in hi s own territories, and vainly requeuing fuccour from 
his own vafTals* Abandoned by his fubjects, betrayed by 
his allies, without fupport, and without an army, he was 
ftruck by the power of the EngKfh, and implored their 
protection. They promifed to conduct him to Delhi, 

R * 
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and reinftatc him on his throne ; but they infilled that he 
mould previoUfly cede to them the abfolutc fovereignty 
over Bengal. This cefiion was made by an authentic a6t 9 
and attended with all the formalities ufually pra&ifed 
throughout the mogul empire. 

The Euglifh, poflefTed of this title, which was to give a 
kind of legitimacy to their ufurpation in the eyes of the 
people, foon forgot the promifes they' had made. They 
gave the mogul to under ft and, that particular circum- 
ilances would not fuffer them to engage in fuch an enter- 
prize ; that they muft wait for more favourable times ; 
and they afligned him a place of refidence, and a revenue 
to fubfift upon. The mogul empire was then divided 
between twe* emperors ; one acknowledged in the feveral 
diftriéts of India, where the Englifti company had any 
cftabli friment s and authority ; the other in the provinces 
bordering on Delhi, and in thofe parts to which the influ- 
ence of that company did not extend. 

The Englifh thus become fovereighs of Bengal, have 
thought it incumbent on them to keep up the fhadow of an- 
cient forms, in a country, where they are the greateft, and, 
Î>erhaps, the only power, that is likely to be fecure < and 
afting. They governed the kingdom, and received the re- 
venues of it, under the name of a fubah, who, while he 
was at their difpofal, and in their pay, feemed til gWe his 
own orders. It is from him that all the public a&s and 
decrees, which had really been deliberated in the council 
of Calcutta, appeared to proceed ; fo that the people, 
notwithstanding their change of mailers, have for a confi- 
derable time been induced to believe, that they were ftill 
under the fame yoke. 

Strange indignity, to wifh to exercife oppreffion, with- 
out appearing unjuft 5 to be defirous of reaping the fruits 
of one's rapine, and to throw the odium of it upon an- 
ther. Not to blufh at a&s of tyranny, and yet to blufh 
at the name ôf tyrant. How wieked is man, and how 
much more flagitious would he be, if he could be con- 
vinced that his crimes would remain unknown, and that 
the punifhment or ignominy of them would fall upon an 
innocent perfon ! 

The conqueft of Bengal, the boundaries of which have 
fince that period been extended, as far as that heap of 
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mountains which feparate the Thibet and Tartary from 
Indoftan, without making any eflential alteration in the 
external form of the Englifh company, has produced a 
material change in the object of it. They are no longer 
a commercial fociety, they are a territorial power which 
make the mod of their revenues, by the alMance of a 
traffic that formerly was their fole exiftence, and which, 
notwithstanding the extenfion it has received, is no more 
than an acceffory in the various combinations of their pre- 
fent real grandeur. 

The arrangements intended to give Meafures of the 
(lability to a fituation fo profperous, are, Englijh to keep 
perhaps, the moll reafonable that can Bengal. 
be. England has at prefent in India an 
eflablifhment to the amount of nine thoufand eight hun- 
dred European troops, and fifcy-four thoufand fipahis, 
well paid, well armed, and well difciplined. Three thou- 
fand of thefe Europeans, and twenty-five thoufand fipahis 
"are difperfed along the borders of the Ganges. 

The moft confiderable body fcf thefe' troops- has been 
Rationed at Bennares, once the fource of Indian fcience, 
and Hill the moft famous academy of thefe rich countries, 
where European avarice pays no refpeél to any thing. 
This fituation has been chofen, becaufe it appeared favour- 
able for flopping the progrefs of thofe warlike people, 
who might defcend from the mountains of the north 5 and 
iiKcafe of, attack, the maintaining of a war in a foreign ter- 
ritory would be lefs ruinous than in the countries of which 
the company is to receive the revenues. On the fouth, 
as far as it has been found practicable, they have occu- 
pied all the narrow pafTes by which an enterprifmg and ac- 
tive enemy might attempt to penetrate into the province* 
Decca, which is ip the centre of it, has under its walls a 
confiderable force always ready to march, wherever itsprc-t 
fence may be neccfTary. All the nabob» and rajahs v?ho 
are dependent on the fubahmip of Bengal, are difarmed, 
furrounded by fpies, in order to difcover their confpiracics, 
and by troops to render them incffe&ual. : 

In cafe of any unfortunate revolution which might, 
oblige the victorious power to change its fituation, and 
abandon its polls, the Englifh have conflructed a fort nea* 
4 R 3 
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Calcutta, called Fort William, which, in times of urgent 
necefiuy, would fervc as a place of refuge for the army, 
ihould they he forced to retreat, and give time to wait for 
the neceffary reinforcements for the recovery of their fa* 
periority. 

Notwithstanding the wife precautions taken hy the 
English, they are not, and cannot be, without appréhen- 
dons. The mogul power may gain Hrength, and wifh tq 
refcue one of its fineft provinces out of the hands of a 
foreign opprefTor. They have reafon to fear that the bar- 
barous nations may be again attracted by the foftnefs of 
the climate. The princes now at variance may, perhaps, 
put an end to their contefts, and reunite in favour of their 
common liberty. It is not impofTible but that the In- 
dians, who at prefent conllitute the chief force of the vic- 
torious Englifh, may one day turn again (t them thole 
arms of which they have taught them the ufe. Their 
grandeur, which is bat imaginary, may, perhaps, moulder 
away without their being actually driven from what they 
poffefs. It is well known that the Marattas have always 
their attention fixed upon this beautiful country, and are 
conftantly threatening it with invaûon. Unlefft the Eng- 
lifh are fuccefsful enough, either by bribery or intrigue, 
to divert this dangerous ftorm, Bengal will be tà*f object 
of their pillage and rapine, whatever meafures may be 
taken to oppofe a light cavalry, the alertnefs of which ex- 
ceeds every thing that can be faid of it. The incurfions 
of thefe plunderers may be repeated ; and then the com- 
pany will have lefs tribute to receive, and their expencei 
will be increafed. 

Suppofing, however, that none of the misfortunes we 
have ventured to forefee, ftiould take place, is it likely 
that the revenues of Bengal, which in 1773 arofe to 
71,004,4.65 livres [2,958,5191. 78. 6d.} but of which 
61,379,437 livres ten fols [2,557,4761. us. 3d.] have 
been abforbed by plunder, or the neceffary expences, 
fliould always continue the fame ? This is, atleaft, a mat- 
ter of doubt. The Englifh company no longer export 
any coin, but even carry away fome for the ulc of their 
factories. Their agents make incredible fortunes, and the 
private merchants confiderable ones, which they go to the 
pother-country to enjoy» The other European nations 
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find in the treafures of this ruling power accommodations, 
which make it unneceffary to introduce new bullion. Muft 
not all thefe combined circumftances neceffarily occafion r 
deficiency in the finances of thofe countries, a void which 
will, fooner or later, be perceived in the making up of 
the public accounts ? 

That period might indeed be protracted, if the Eng.* 
lifh, refpecting the rights of humanity, were at length to 
deliver thofe countries from the opprefiion under which 
they have continued to groan for fo many ages. Then 
Calcutta, fur from being an object of tetror .to. the In- 
dians, would become a tribunal always open to the com* 
plaints of thofe unhappy fufferers whom tyranny fhould 
dare to moleft. Property would be holden fo facred, that 
the treafurè, which for fo many years has been buried, 
would be taken out of the bowels of the earth, to ferve 
the purpofe of its . deftination. Agriculture and manu- 
factures would be encouraged to fuch a degree, that the 
exports would become from day to day more confider- 
able ; and the company, by following fuch maxims as thefe, 
inftead of being driven to the neceffity of leffening the 
tributes which they found eftablifhed, might pôffibly find 
means to bring about an augmentation confident with tha 
general Jjatisfaction of the natives. Let it .not be faid 
that fucn a plan is chimerical. The Englifh company it- 
felf has already proved the pofiibility of it. 

Mod of the European nations that have acquired any 
territory in India, generally choefe for their farmers the 
natives of the country, from whom they exact fuch confider- 
able fums in advance, that in order to pay them, they are 
obliged to borrow at ato exorbitant intereft. The diltrefs 
which thefe greedy farmers voluntarily bring on them- 
felve's, obliges them to exact of the inhabitants, to whom, 
they let. fome parcels of the land below their value, fo 
confiderable a rent, that thefe unfortunate perfons quit 
their villages, and abandon them forever. The contract- 
or, ruined by this incident, which renders him infolvent, 
is difmhTed to make room for a fucceflbr, who commonly 
meets with the fame fate ; fo that it very frequently hap- 
pens, that nothing but the firft fum deposited, or very lit* 
tic more, is ever received. 

Different -meafures have been purfued in the Englifh. 

R4 
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colonies on the coaft of Coromandel. It ' was obferved 
that the villages had been formed, by feveral families, who, 
for the moft part, were connected with each other ; this 
has been the reafon why the cuilom of employing far- 
mers has been abolifhed. Every land was taxed at a cer- 
tain annual rent, and the head of the family was fecurity 
for his relations and connections. This method united 

. the colonifts one with another, and created in them a dif- 
pofition, as well as the power, of affording each other a 
reciprocal fupport. This has occafioned the fettlements 

' of that nation to rife to the utmoft degree of profperity 
they were capable of attaining ; while thofe of her rivals 
were languiflnng for want of cultivation and manufactures, 
and consequently of population. 

Why muft a mode of conduct, which does fo much 
honour to reafort and humanity, be confined to the fmall 
territory of Madras ? Can it be true tjiat moderation is a 
virtue that belongs only to a ftate of mediocrity ? The . 
Englifti company, till thefe latter times, had always holden 
a conduct fuperior to that of the other companies. Their 
agents, their factors,» were well chofen. The moft part 
of them were young .men of good families, who were not 
afraid, when the lervice of their country called upon 
them, to crofs thofe immenfe feas which England confi- 
defs as a part of her empire. The company Kad gene- 
rally taken their commerce in a great point of view, and 
had almoft always carried it on like an aflbciation of true 
politicians as well as a body of merchants. Upon the 
whole, their planters, merchants, and foldiers, had pre- 
served more honefty, more regularity, and more firmnefs, 
than thofe of the other nations. 

Qpprejfums of the Who would ever have imagined that 
Englijh iti Ben- this fame company, by a fudden al- 
gal. tcration of conduct, and change of fyf- 

tem, could poffibly make the people of 
Bengal regret the defpotifm of their ancient mafters ? That 
fatal revolution has been but too fudden and too real. A 
fettled plan of tyranny has taken the place of authority 
occaftonally exerted. The exactions are become general 
and fixed, the oppreflion continual and abfolute. The 
deftructive arts of monopolies have been improved, and 
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new ones have been invented. In a word, the company- 
have tainted and corrupted the public fources of confi- 
dence and happinefs. 

Under the government of the mogul emperors, the fii- 

- bahs, who had the care of the revenues, were, from the 
nature of the bulinefs, obliged to leave the receipt of them 
to nabobs, polygars, and jemidars, who were a fort of fu- 
perior fecurity for other Indians, and thefe (till for other»; 

- lb that the produce of the lands paffed on, and was partly 
funk amidft a multitude of intermediate hands, before it 
came into the coffers of the fubah, who, on his part, de- 
livered but a very fmall portion of it to the emperor. 
This adminiftration, faulty in many refpedls, had in it one 
favourable circumftance for the people, that the farmers 
never being changed, the rent of the farms remained al- 
ways the fame ; becaufe the leaft increafe, as it difturbed 
the whole chain of advantage which every one received in 
his turn, would infallibly have oceafioned a revolt : a ter- 
rible refource, but the only one left in favour of humani- 
ty, in countries groaning under the oppreffions of defpo- 
tic rulers. 

It is probable that in the mid ft of thefe regulations there 
were many a&s of injuftice and partial oppreffions. But, 
at lead, m the afleflment of the public monies was made 
at a fixed and moderare rate, emulation was , not wholly 
cxtinguifhed» The cultivators, of the land being fure of 
hying up the produce of their harveft, after paying with 
exa&nefs the rate of their farm, feconded the natural fer- 
tility of the foil by their labour ; the weavers, mailers of 
the price of their works, being at liberty to make choice 
©f the buyer who belt fuited them, exerted themfelves in 
extending and improving their manufactures.- Both the 1 
one and the other, having no anxiety with regard to their 
fubfiftence, yielded with fatisfa&ion to the moft delight- 
ful inclinations of nature, or the prevailing propenfity of 
thefe climates ; and beheld, in the increafe of their family, 
one method of augmenting their riches. Such are evi- 
dently the reafons why induftry, agriculture, and popula- 
tion, have been carried to fuch a height in the province 
of Bengal. * It mould feem that they might ftill be car- 
ried further under the government of a free people, friends- 
to humanity y but the third of gold, the moH tormenting,, 
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the moft cruel of all pallions, has given rife to a pernici- 
ous and deftruâive adminiftration. 

The Englifh, become fovereigns of Bengal, not content 
with receiving the revenues on the fame footing as the 
ancient fubahs, have been defirous at once to augment the 
produce of the farms, and to appropriate to themfelves the 
benefit of them. To accomplim both thefe objects, they 
are become the farmers to their own fubah, that is» to a 
flave on whom they have juft conferred that empty title, 
the more fecurely to impofe upon the people. The con- 
fequence of this new plan has been to pillage the farmers» 
in order to fubflitute in their room the company's agents. 
They have alfo monopolized the falc of fait, tobacco,^and 
betel, articles of immediate necefSty in thofe countries, 
but they have done this under the name, and apparently 
on account of, the fubah. They have gone ftill further, 
and have obliged the very fame fubah to eftablifh in their 
Javour an exclufive privilege for the fale of cotton brought 
from any other province, in order to raife it to an exorbi- 
tant price. They have augmented the cuftoms, and have 
at length eaufed an edict to be published, which forbids 
every European, except the Englifh, from trading in the 
interior parts of Bengal. 

When we reflect on this cruel prohibition, % feems as 
if it had been contrived only to deprive of every power of 
rnifchief that unfortunate country, whofe profperity, for 
their own intercft, ought to be the only object of the 
Englifh company. Bcfides, it is eafy to fee that the per- 
fonal avarice of the members of the council at Calcutta 
has dictated that fhameful law. Their defign was to en- 
dure themfelves the produce of all the manufactures, in 
order to compel the mercliants of other nations, who 
chofe to trade from one part of India to another, to pur- 
chafe thefe articles of them at an exorbitant price, or to 
jenounce their undertakings. 

But ftill, in the m id it of this overbearing conduct, fo 
contrary to the advantage of their conftituents, thefe 
treacherous agents have attempted to difguife themfelves 
under the mafk of zeal. They have pretended, that as 
they were under the neceffity of exporting to England a 
quantity of mcrchandiae proportioned to the extent of 

3 
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her commerce, the competition of private traders was pre- 
judicial to the purchafes of the company. 

Under the fame pretence, and in order to extend this 
exclufion to the foreign fettlements, while they appear to 
refpect their rights, they have of late years ordered more 
merchandize than Bengal could furnifhi At the fame 
time the weavers have been forbidden to work for other 
nations until the Englifh company's orders were com- 
pleted. Thus the workmen, not being any longer at li- 
berty to choofe among the feveral purchafers, have been 
forced to deliver the traits of their labour at any priqe 
they could get for them. 

Let us confidertoo in what coin thefe workmen have 
been paid. Here reafon is confounded ; and we are at a 
lofs for excufes or pretexts. The Engli(h f conquerors of 
Bengal, pofleffors of the immenfe treafures which the 
fruitfulnefs of the foil, and the induflry of the inhabit- 
ants, had collected, have debafed themfelves fo far as to 
alter the value of the fpecie. They have fet the example 
©f this meannefs, unknown to the defpotic rjilers of Afia ;. 
and it is by this difgraceful act that they have announced 
to the natives their fovereignty over them. An opera- 
tion, indeed, fo contrary to the principles of trade and 
public fajjth, could not fubfift for any length of time. 
The company themfelves found the pernicious effects of 
it, anfl were refolved to call in all the bafe coin, in order 
to replace it with other money, exactly the fame as that 
which was always current in thofe countries. But let u* 
attend to the manner in which fo neccflary an alteration 
was conducted* 

They had ftruck in gold rupees to the amount of 
about fifteen millions [625,0001.] nominal value, but whicb- 
reprefented, in fact, but nine millions [375»oool.] for 
four-tenths, or fomething more, was alloy. All who were 
found to poflefs thefe gold rupeea of falfe alloy, were en- 
joined to bring them into the treafury at Calcutta, where 
they fhould be reimburfed for them in filver rupees ; but 
inftead of ten rupees and a half of filver, which each gold 
rupee ought to be Worth according to its rate, they gave, 
them but fix ; fo that the amount of the alloy became the. 
ékar lofs of the creditor. 

An oppreffion fo general muft neceflarily be attended; 
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with violence ; and confequently it has been neceflary fe- 
deral times to have recourfe to force of arms to cany into 
execution the orders of the council at- Calcutta. Thefe 
forces have not been employed a gain ft the Indians alone ; 
tumults have alfo broken out» and military preparations 
been made on all fides, even in the m id ft of peace. The 
Europeans have been expofed to fignal ails of hoftility, 
and particularly the French, who, notwithstanding their 
being fo reduced and fo weak, have (till excited the jea- 
loufy of their former rivals. 

If to this picture of public opprefllons, we were to add 
that of private extortions, we mould find the agents of 
the company, almoft everywhere, exacting their tribute 
•with extreme rigour^ and raifing contributions with the 
utmoft cruelty. We fhoulà fee them carrying a kind of 
inquifition into every family, and fitting in judgment upon 
every fortune ; robbing indiscriminately the artifan and 
the labourer, imputing it often to a man as a crime that 
he is not fufficiently rich, and pun idling him accordingly. 
We fhould view them felling their favour and their credit, 
as well to opprefs the innocent, as to fcreen the guilty. 
We fhould find, in confequence of thefe irregularities, 
defpair feizing every heart, and an univerfal dejection get- 
ting the better of every mind, and uniting to put a flop 
to the progrefs and activity of commence, agriculture, and 
population. 

It will be thought, without doubt, after thefe details, 
it was impoffible that Bengal fhould have frefh evils to 
dread. But, however, as if the elements, in league with 
mankind, had intended to bring all at once upon the fame 
people every calamity that" by turns lays wafte the uni- 
verfe, a drought, of which there never had been an in- 
ftance in thofe climates, came upon them, and prepared 
the way for a molt dreadful famine in a country of all the 
mo ft fertile. 

In Bengal there are two harvefts ; one in April, the 
other in October. The firft, called the little harveft, 
confifts of the fmaller grain : the fécond, ftyled the grand 
harveft, is fingly of rice. The rains, which commence 
regularly in the month of Auguft, and end in the middle 
of October, are the occàfion of thefe different produc- 
tions; and it was by a drought, which happened in 1769, 
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at the feafon when the rains are expected, that there was 
a failure in the great harveft of 1 769, and the left harveft 

* of 177a. It is true, that the rice on the higher grounds 
did not fuffer greatly by this difturbance of the feafons, 
but their was far from a fufficient quantity for the nou* 
rifhment of all the inhabitants of the country ; add to 
which, the Englifh, who were engaged beforehand to 
take proper care of their fubfiftence, as well as of that of 
the fipahis belonging to them, did not fail to keep locked 

' up in their magazine a part of this harveft, though it was 
already inefficient. 

They have been accufed of having made a very bad 
ufe of that neceflary forefight, in order to carry on the 
mod odious and the moft criminal of all monopolies. It 
may be true that fuch a horrid method of acquiring riches 
may have tempted fome individuals ; but that the chief 
agents of the company, that the council of Calcutta 
could have adopted and ordered fuch a deftru&ive fcheme ; 
that to gain a few millions of rupees, the council mould 
cooly have devoted to deftru&ion feveral millions of 
their fellow creatures, and by the moft cruel means; this 
is a circumftance we never can give credit to. We even 
venture to pronounce it impoflible ; becaufe fuch wicked- 
nefs could never enter at once into the minds and hearts 
of a fet of men, whofe bufinefs it is to deliberate and aft 
for the good of others. 

This calamity, however, was foon felt throughout the 
extent of Bengal. Rice, which w,as commonly fold at 
one foi [id.] for three pounds increafed gradually till it 
came fo high as to be fold at four fols [2d.] per pound, 
and it has even rifen to five or fix fols [about 3d.] nei- 
ther indeed was there any to be found, except in fuch 
places where the Europeans had taken care to collect k 
for their own ufe. 

The unhappy Indians were every day perifhing by thou- 
fands in this famine, without any means of help and with- 
out any refource, not being able to procure themfelves 
the leaft nourifhment. They were to be feen in their vil- 
lages, along, the public «ways, in the midft of our Euro- 
pean colonies, pale, meagre, fainting, emaciated, con- 
fumed by famine ; fome ftretched. on the ground in expec- 
tation of dying, others fcarce able to drag themfelves on 
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to feck for any food, and throwing themfelves at the feet 7 
of the 'Europeans! entreating them to take them in mj 
their (laves. * 

To this description, which makes humanity (hudder, let 
us add other objects equally {hocking ; let imagination en- 
large upon them, if poffible ; let us reprefent to ourfelves 
infants deferted, fome expiring on the breafts of their mo- 
thers ; everywhere the dying and the dead mingled toge- 
ther ; on all fides the groans of forrow, and the tears of 
defpair ; and we mall then have fome faint idea of the hor- 
rible fpectacle Bengal prefented for the fpace of fix 
weeks. 

During this whole time the Ganges was covered with 
carcafes ; the fields and highways were choked up with 
them ; infectious vapours filled the air, and difeafes mul- 
tiplied ; and one evil fucceeding another» it was likely to- 
happçn, that the plague might have carried off the re- 
mainder of the inhabitants of that unfortunate kingdom. 
> It appears, by calculations pretty generally acknowledged, 
that the famine carried off a fonrth part ; that is to (ay, 
about three millions. 

-But it is (till more remarkable, and ferves to character- 
ize the gentlcnefs, or rather the indolence, as well moral 
as natural, of the natives, that amidft this terrible dif- 
trefst fuch a multitude of human creatures, preffed by the 
moll urgent of all necefilties, remained in an abfolute in- 
activity, and made no attempts whatever for their felf- 
prefervation. All the Europeans, efpeciàlly the Englifh, 
were pofieUed of magazines. Thefe were even ref peeled, 
as well as private houfes ; no revolt, no maûacre». nor the 
lead violence prevailed. The unhappy Indians, refigned 
to defpair, confined themfelves to the requeil of fuccour 
•they did not obtain, and peaceably waited the relief of 
death. 

Let us now reprefent to ourfelves any part of Europe 

.afflicted by a fimilar calamity. What diforder! what 

fury ! what atrocious acts ! what crimes would enfue I 

How mould we have feen among us Europeans, fome con- 

. tending for their food with their dagger in hand, fome 

.purfuing, fome flying, and, without remorfe, maflacring 

one another 1 How mould we have feen men at laft turn ' 

their rage on themfelves, tearing and devouring their own. 
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limbs, and in the blindnefs of defpair, trampling under 
foot all authority, as well as every fentiment of nature 
and reafon ! 

Had it been the fate of the Englifh to have had the 
like events to dread on the part of the people of Bengal, 
perhaps the famine would have been lefs general and lefs 
deftruétive. For, fetting afide, as perhaps we ought," 
every charge of monopoly, no one will undertake to de- 
fend them againft the reproach of negligence and infenfi- 
bility. And in what crifis have they merited that re- 
proach ? In the very inilant of time when the life or 
death- of fcveral millions of their fellow.creatures was in 
their power. One would think, that, in fuch an alterna- 
tive, the very* love of human kind, that fentiment innate 
in all hearts, might have infpircd theïft with refources. 
Might not the poor wretches, expiring before the eyes of 
the Europeans, with reafon have cried out, " is it then 
" but for our ruin that you are fertile in expedients for 
** your own prefervation ? The immenfe treafures which a 
" long fucceffion of ages had accumulated in this country, 
u you have made your own fpoils ; you have tranfported 
•* them into your own country ; you have levied your con- 
" 4i tributiona on us ; you have got your agents to receive 
" them for you ; you are mailers of our interior com* 
«' merce ; you are the fole managers of all our exported 
" merchandize; your numerous veffels, laden with the 
** produce of our induftry and our foil, pour riches into 
*" your factories, and into your colonies. All thefe things 
4i you regulate, and you carry on folely for your own ad- 
" vantage. But what have you done for our preferva- 
,€ tion ? What fteps have you taken to remove from ut 
" the fcourge that threatened us ? Deprived of all autho* 
** rity, ftripped of our property, weighed down by the ter- 
w rible hand of power, we can only lift our hands to you 
* c to implore your afMance. Ye have heard our groans ; 
** ye have feen famine making very quick advances upon 
u us 5 and then ye attended to your own prefervation. 
,* Ye have hoarded up the fmall quantity of provifiort» 
/ which efcaped the peflilencc ; ye have filled yonr gra* 
,' naries with them, and diftributed them among your foi- 
,* diers. But us, the fad dupes of your avarice, wretches 
,' in every refptâ, as w*ll by your tyranny as by your.ia* 
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«' différence, ye treat us like (laves, while ye fuppofe we 
" have any riches ; but, when it appears we are but a fet 
$t of beings full of wants, then you no longer regard u* 
" even as human creatures. Of what fer vice is it to us 
u that you have the management of our public forces en-* 
" tirely in your hands ? Where are the laws and the mo- 
*' rals of which ye are fo proud ? What then is that go* ' 
" vernment whofe wifdom you fo much boaft of ? Have 
*' ye put a ftop to the prodigious exports made by your 
" private traders ? Have.ye changed the deftination of 
w your mips? Have they traverfed the neighbouring' 
" feas in fearch of the means of fubfiftence for us ? Have 
c< ye requeued it of the adjacent countries ? Ah ! why 
" has Providence, fuffered you. to break the chain which- 
" attached us to our ancient fovereigns ? Lefs grafpingy 
w and more humane than ye are, they would have invited 
" plenty from all parts of Afia ; they would have opened 
" every communication ; they would have lavifhed their 
" treasures, and have thought they did but enrich them- 
" felves while they preferved their fubjects." 

This» latt reflection, at lead, was calculated to make an- 
impreffion on the Englifh, fuppofing even that every fen- 
timent of humanity was extinguiihed in their hearts by. 
the effects of depravity. The barren nefs had been an- 
nounced by a drought ; and it is not to be doubted, that 
if, inftead of having folely a regard -to themfelves, and re- 
maining in an entire negligence of every thing elfe, they 
had from the firft taken every precaution in their power, 
they might have aecomplifhed the prcfervation of many 
lives tfrat were loft. 

It mud be allowed, that the corruption-- to which the 
Englifh gave themfelves up from the firft beginning of 
their power, the oppreffion which fucceeded it, the abufe» 
every day multiplying, the entire lofs of all principle ; all* 
thefe circumftances together form a contrail totally incon- 
fiftent with their paft conduct in India, and the real con- 
ftitution of their government in Europe. But this fort 
of problem in morals will be eafily folved, upon consider- 
ing with attention the natural effect of circumftances and. 
events. 

Being now become abfolute rulers in an empire where, 
they were but traders, it was very difficult for the Eng» 
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lifh not to make a bad ufe of their power. At a diftançe 
from their country, men are no longer reftrained hy the 
fear of bluThing before their countrymen. In a hot cli- 
mate, where the body lofes its vigour, the mind muft lofe 
fome of its ftrength. In a country where nature and 
cuftom lead to indulgence, men are apt to be feduced. In 
regions where they come for the purpofe of enriching 
themfelves, they ealily forget to be juftè 

Perhaps, however, in a fituation fo dangerous, the Eng- 
lifh would at leaft have preferved fome appearance of mo- 
deration and virtue, had they been checked by the re- 
ilraint of the laws : but there were none to direct or to 
. bind them. The regulations made by the company, for 
the carrying on of their commerce, were not applicable 
to this new arrangement of affairs; and the Englifh govern- 
ment, coniidering the coaqueft of Bengal but as a help 
towards increafmg numerically the revenue of Great Brt« 
tain, gave up to the company, for 9,000,000 of livres 
[375,0001.] per annum, the deftiny of twelve millions of 
people. 

Thefe unfortunate victims of infatiate cupidity were op- 
preflcd with all the fcourges that tyranny could collect ; 
and the company, which ordered or connived at all thefe 
crimes, was not the lefs threatened with total ruin. This 
.would have been completed,. if, in 1773, authority had 
tiot fteppéd in to their afiiftance, and enabled them to ful- 
fil the rafh engagements they had entered into ; but the 
parliament ordered that all the details of this corrupt 
adminiftration mould be fubmitted to its inflection ; that 
the numerous frauds and violences which had been 
committed fhould be publicly unmafked ; and that the 
rights of a whole people fhould be weighed in the fcale of 
liberty and juftice. 

Yes, auguit legifiators, ye will fulfil our expectations ; 
ye will reftore mankind their rights ; ye will put a curb 
on avarice, and break the yoke of tyranny* The. immo- 
veable authority of law (hall be fubftituted in all parts to y 
an adminiftration merely arbitrary, At fight of this 
authority, monopoly, that tyrant over indultry, will for 
ever di Tap pear. The fetters which private in te re ft has ri- 
vet ted upon commerce ye will ftrike off in favour of ge- 
neral advantage. 
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You will not confine yourfelves to this momentary re- 
formation. You will carry your views into futurity ; you 
will calculate the influence of climate, the danger of cir- 
eumftances, the contagion of example ; and, to prevent 
their effects, you will felect perfons without connections, 
without pallions, to vifit thefe diftant countries ; iffuing 
from the bofom of your metropolis, they are to pafs 
through thefe provinces, in order to hear complaints, rec- 
tify abufes» redrefs injuries ; in a word, to maintain and 
reunite the ties of order throughout the country. 

By the execution of this falutary plan, you will, with- 
out doubt, have done much towards the happinefs of thefe 
people, but not enough for your own honour. One preju- 
dice you have flill to conquer, and that victory is worthy of 
yourfelves. Make your new fubjeéls enjoy the fweets of 
property. Portion out to them the fields on which they 
were born : they will learn to cultivate them for tben> 
felves. Attached to you by thefe favours, more than 
ever they were by fear, they will pay with joy the tribute 
you impofe with moderation. They will inftru& their 
children to adore and admire your government ; and fuc- 
çeflive generations will tranfmit, with their inheritance, 
the fentiments of their happinefs mixed with that of their 
gratitude. 

Then {hall the friends of mankind applaud your fuccefc; 
they will indulge the hope of feeing properity once more 
revive in a country embellifhed by nature, and no longer 
ravaged by defpotifm. It will be pleafing to them to 
think that the calamaties which afflicted thofe fertile 
countries are forever removed from them* They will 
pardon in you thofe ufurpations which have been only fet 
on foot for the fake of defpoiling tyrants ; and they will 
invite you to new conquefts, when they fee the influence 
of your fublime conftitution extending itfelf even to the 
very extremities of Afia, to give birth to libertyy property, 
and happinefs. 

• 

Meafures taken Let us now inquire whether thefe 
by the govern- hopes, founded upon the high opinion 
ment and compa- which the Brit ifh legiflature muft neccf- 
ny to put an end fariiy infpire us with* were realized. 
to depredations, Firft, to prevent an inevitable bankrupt» 

cy, the effects of which would have beca 
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fpread to a great diRance, tbe government permitted the 
company to borrow 31,500,000 livres [1*31 2,5001.] at 
an intereft of four per cent. This fum has been fucceffively 
reimburfed, and the laft payment made in the month of 
December 1776. 

The parliament afterwards releafed the company from 
the annual tribute of. 9,000,000 of livrés [375>oool.] 
which they paid to the treafury fince 1 769. The period 
for the renewal of this contribution was not yet fettled. 
It was only refolved, that the proprietors (hould not re- 
ceive a dividcnd,of more than eight per cent, without fhar- 
ing the overplus with the government. 

The fate of the proprietors alfo engaged the attention 
of government. The trade of India was ill under flood, 
and conducted upon very uncertain principles in the laft 
century, the confequence of this was, that, in fome in- 
ilancee, enormous profits were made, and in others confi- 
derable loffes incurred. The dividends received by the 
proprietors. were regulated by thefe fluctuations. In pro» 
cefs of time thefe differences decreafed, but the dividends 
were never equal. In 1 708, they were no more than five 
per cent. ; in 1709, they arofe to eight, and 1710, to nine. 
For eleven years iubfequent to this they remained at ten, 
and were at eight only from 1 721 to 17 31. From that 
period to 1743, they did not exceed (even per cent. 
From 1743 to 1756, tbey rofe to eight, but fell to fix. 
from 1756 to 1766. In 1767, they rofe to ten, and were 
incrcafed fucceffively, by two per cent, more, the following 
years. In 177 1, they were carried as far as twelve and a 
half; but, eighteen months afterwards the parliament 
reduced them to fix, till the payment of 31,5009000 
livres [1,312,500!.] was completed. The company hav- 
ing fulfilled this engagement, raifed their dividend to 
feveh and afterwards to eight, when they had paid off 
the half of their debt, known under the name 6f bilk 
of contract, and which amounted to 67,500,000 livre» 
[2,812,5001.] 

Since the origin of the company, the proprietors have 
always chofen annually twenty-four perfons from among 
them, to conduct their affairs. Although thefe directors 
may be chofen three times fucceffively, and although thofe 
who arc mod in repute frequently fucceed in obtain*. 
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ing this advantage, yet they were too much dependent 
upon their conftituents to form any connected plans, or 
to adopt any refolute mea fa res. The parliament ordered, 
that, for the future, every director mould remain for four 
years, and that the fourth part of the direction mould he 
renewed every year. 

The confufion that prevailed in the deliberations fug- 
gefted the idea of another regulation. Hitherto the pub* 
He meetings had been tumultuous, becaufe c\ery proprie- 
tor of 1 1,250 livres [468L içs.] had a right to vote. It 
was refolved, that for the future, this right (hould only be 
granted to thofe who ha4 double that fum. They were 
even compelled to affirm upon oath that they were 
really proprietors of this capital, and had been fo for a 
whole year. 

It is faid that government had further views. They in- 
tended to reduce the number of directors to fifteen, to in- 
creafc their appointments from 22,500 livres [937I. ios.j 
.to 45,000 livres [1875L] and to liberate them from the 
controul of the proprietors. If this plan, which was- to 
give fo much influence to minifters had been really form* 
ed, fome unforefeen circumftances mud have prevented it 
from being carried into execution. 

Independent of the changes ordered by parliament, 
the company itfelf made an arrangment of evident 
utility. 

This great aflbciation, from their firft origin, were am- 
bitious of having a navy. It was annihilated when they 
renewed their commerce, in the time of the protector. 
As they were then eager to enjoy the benefit of this trade, 
they refolved .to make ufe of the mips of private pcrfons;* 
and the plan they adopted at firft from neceffity, they pcr- 
fevered in afterwards from motives of economy. Mer- 
chants ufed to freight fhips^ for them, completely equip- 
ped and victualled, to convey to India, and to bring back 
from thence the number of tons agreed upon. The time 
they were to remain at the place of their deftination was' 
always fixed. Thofe which could not be fupplied with 
cargoes were ufually taken by fome free merchant, who 
readily engaged to indemnify the owners. They were to 
be di (patched the firft in the enfuing feafon, in order that 
their rigging might not be too much worn. In cafes of 
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neceffity, the company ufed to furnifh them with rigging* 
from their own (lores ; but they were paid for them at a 
ftipulated price of fifty per cent, profit. 

The (hips employed in this navigation carried from ûx 
to eight hundred tons. The company, at their departure, 
only took the room they wanted for their iron, lead, cop- 
per, woollen fluffs, and Madeira wines, the only merchan- 
dize they fent to India. The proprietors might fill up 
the remaining fpace in the fhip with the provifions necef- 
fary for fo long a voyage, and with all the articles which 
the company they ferved did not make objects of their 
trade. At their return, they had alfo the right of difpof- 
ing of the fpace of thirty tons, which, by their contract, 
they had referved. They were even authorifed to fill up 
this fpace with the fame goods that were received by the 
company, but upon condition that they mould pay thirty 
per cent, on the value of them. 

In 1773, this tax was reduced to the half, in hopes 
that this favour would induce the* owners and their agents 
to fulfil their engagements with more exa&nefs, and that 
it would put a ilop to fraudulent imports. This new 
arrangement not having had the effect that was expected 
from it, the company at length took the refolution to ap- 
propriate to their own ufe all the fpace of thefe fhips. 
Since this refolution, they import the fame quantity of 
'merchandize on a fmaller number of vefTels, by which they 
make an annual faving of 2,250,000 livres [93,7501.] In 
1777, they fent out only forty-five fhips, confiding of 
thirty-three thoufand one hundred and fixty-one tons> and- 
the crews of which amounted to four thoufand five hun- 
dred men. 

The furgeon of each vefTel, on its return from India,, re. 
ceires, befides his appointments, a gratuity of four and 
twenty livres [il.] for each man he brings back to Eu- 
rope. It has been thought, with reafon, that this fur- 
geon, when better rewarded, would take more care of 
thofe that were intruded to him, and that the life of 
a man was worth more than a guinea. If the faute cus- 
tom has not been adopted elfewhere, it is either becaufc 
they have a higher opinion of the furgeon, or a lefs value 
for man. 

The reformation introduced in Europe in the -manage- 
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ment of the company was wife and neoeflary ; but it 
was chiefly in the Indies that humanity, juftice, and po- 
licy, were fubverted. Thefe dreadful truths not efcape 
the notice of government ; and we fhali now fee what 
means were fuggefted to them for the re-eftabliihment of 
order» 

The boldeft or mod ambitious members of the admi- 
ni ft ration advanced, that the legiflative body ought to de- 
cide, that the territorial acquifitions made in Afia did 
not belong to the company, but to the nation, which 
would immediately take poffeffion of them. This fyf- 
tem, upon whatever grounds of reafoning it might have 
been fupportêd, would certainly have been rejected* The 
mod enlightened among the citizens would have feen 
that this arrangement would have given too much influ- 
ence to the crown : it would have alarmed even thofc venal 
minds which had hitherto been mod partial to regal au- 
thority. 

The parliament then thought proper to confine itfelf to 
the eftablifhment of a Supreme council in Bengal* compos- 
ed of five members, whofe places, when they became va- 
cated, were to filled up by the company, but with the ap- 
probation of the king. The abfolute direction of afl the 
provinces conquered in the country was conferred on this 
council, whofe jurisdiction extends alio over all the other 
parts of India in which the Englifh have pofTeffions» Per- 
lons who are -in power there cannot make either war or 
peace, or enter into any treaty with the princes of the 
country, without the confent of this council. It is to obey 
all the orders fent from the directors, who in their turn are 
obliged tp impart to the miniftry all the intelligence they 
receive. Although the operations of commerce lie not 
immediately under the inspection of this council, yet it has 
in reality the decifion of them ; hecaufe, having die Sole 
difpofal of the public revenues, it can grant or refufe ad- 
vances at pleafure. 

After having placed the banks of the Ganges under a 
rriorc tolerable form of government, it became necenary to 
attend to the punifhment, and even the prevention, of the 
enormities with which this rich part of Afia was more and 
more fullied. It was agreed, that, in all the other Settle- 
ments, civil and criminal jnftice (hould continue to be render- 
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cd by the principal fervants of the company : but the 
parliament created for Bengal a tribunal, compofed of 
four magiftrates» who were appointed by the crown» 
and whole decrees could not be re ver fed, except by the 
king in his privy council, Thefe judges, as well as the 
members of the fupreme council, are not allowed to have 
any concern in trade. To indemnify them for this prohi- 
bition! the incomes affigned them have been too confider- 
able». at lead in the opinion of the proprietors, who are 
obliged to pay them, without having either regulated or 
confented to them. 

Another very great abufe had been introduced into In- 
dia ; and this was the raifing of fortifications in all parts 
without neceffity, fometimes even without any apparent 
utility» It was the cupidity of the company's agents alone 
which determined thefe conftru&ions. They had coft 
upwards of 100,000,000 of livres [4,166,6661. 13s. 4a.] 
in very few years. The direction put a flop to this dread- 
ful evil, by wifely regulating the fum to be employed in fu- 
ture in this fort of defence. 

, The fpirit of order extended itfelf to the management 
of the public revenues, to the pay of the troops» to the 
military part of the navy, to the operations of commerce» 
and to the objects of adminift ration. 

The great mogul had taken refuge in Bengal» and 
a penfion had been affigned to him of 6,240,000 livres 
[2(5o,oool.] for his fubÛlençe. He was replaced upen 
the throne by the Marattas ; and the Engii/h were reliev- 
ed from a kind of tribute which tbey did not fubmit to 
without impatience,fince they were no longer in need of this 
feeble fupport. Chance was not fo favourable to them in 
their fchemes of dripping the fubah of his counrry ; and 
yet they reduced to 7,680,000 livres [320,000!.] the re- 
venue of 12,720,000 livres [530,0001.] which, by the 
treaty 1765, they were obliged to pay him. In 177 f , his 
fucceuor waseven reftrained to 3,840,000 livres [i6o»oool.] 
upon pretence that he was a mi* or. He may expect to 
have his revenue ftill more curtailed, becaufe his name is 
jaow never made ufe of, which, till the year 1772, was 
inferted in all a&a of Sovereignty. 

It was irapoffible that all thefe reformations ihould not 
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fill up the precipice which prefumption, neglect, factions, 
plunder, and extravagances of all kinds, had digged for the 
company. We fhall judge how much their fituation has 
been improved. * 

Preftntjttùatton On the 31ft of January 1774, this 
0/ the cdmpany, body, the apparent profperity of which 

aitonifhed the whole univerie, had not 
more than 25 5, 240, 742 livres ten fols[ 10,635,031 1.8s. çd.J 
Their debts amounted to 250,847,842 livres ten fols 
[10,451,993!. 88. 9d.] the balance in their favour, there- 
fore, was only 4,392,900 livres [183,0371. ios.] 

On the 31ft of January 1776, their capital amounted to 
256,518,067 livres ten tola [10,688,2521. 16s. 3d.] and 
tbeir debts to 195,248,655!. livres [8,135,3561. 9s. 2d.] 
Their treafure was confequently increafed in two years by 
56,876,5 12 livres ten fols [2,369,8541. 13s. £d.] 

Tbey have fince paid 'off 1 1,506,680 livres [479,4451.] 

which remained due of the loan of 31,500,000 livres 

[1,312,5001.] They have taken up 11,250,000 livres 

"468,750!.] in bills of contract. They have difcharged 

"everal debts formerly contracted in India ; fo that, on 

the 31ft January 1778, the company had, at their free 

and entire difpofal, the fum of 102,708,112 livres ten fols 

[4,279,5041. 13s.] exclufive of their magazines, their 

(hips, their fortifications, and every thing which is of ufc 

iifinàintaining their feveral fettlements. 

This profperity will increafe in proportion as the im- 
menfe territory acquired by the Englifh in India (hall be 
better adminiftered. In 1773, their pofleffions returned 
113,791,252 livres ten fols [4,741,3021. 3e.;9d.] but the 
expences of colle&ing thÎ3 fum abforbed 81,153,652 livres 
ten fols [3,381,4021. 3s. 9d.] At this period, then, 
the nett produce amounted only to 32,660,100 livres 
[1,360,8371. 10s.] It has gradually increafed, becaufe 
fome of the evils have been attacked with fuccefs ; it will 
increafe ftili more becaufe there are ftill many left to de- 
ftroy. 

The extertfion that has been given to the trade will prove . 
another fource of fortune. .The fale of 1 772 amounted to 
79,214,872 livres ten fols [3,300,619!. 13s. 9d.] ; that of 
1773, to 71,992,552 livres ten fols [2,999,689!. 13s. 4d.}; 
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that of 1774, to 82,(665,405 livres [3,444,3911. 178. 6d.]; 
that of 1775, *o 78,627,712 livres teo ^ C3»*7^» #I 55^ 
5e. çd.] 5 that of 1 77 6 r to 74,400,457 livres ten fols 
[3,100,019!. is. 3d*] 

_ Let lis add to thefe great tranfaéUonâ of the company 
the funi of 11,250,000 livres [468,7501.] at which the 
-merchandiz* annually brought clandeftinely from the Iri-- 
dies is eftinaatcd* Let us -add 4>5©cr,0OO livres [187,5001.] , 
few the diamoikta. Let tré add the funds, more or lefs ex- 
tenfive, but always very confiderable, the value of which 
the Engliih, diftributed in the différent factories of Afia f - 
have furnilhed to fot etgn nations» Let us add the riches 
which thefe merchants themfelves carry away when they * 
have amaffed *them, to go and enjoy them in their own- 
country. Let us obferve at the fame time* that thefe vaft 
Speculations, which render all the people of Africa, Europe,*, 
and AWrica, tributary to- Great Brining do not take 
annually out of that empire for the Indies more than - 
2,250,000 livres [937750L] or at the utmoft 3,375,000 - 
livres [140,625!.] $ and we (hall have an idea of the im- 
raenfe advantages which thefe disant colonies procure to - 
the fortunate pofTelfors of them. - 

In 1780 the charter of the company *w31 expire, arid 
every thing feems to promife that it will be renewed. Go- 
vernment, after having fecured, to it felf the major part of 
the produce of thofe conque&s, will deliver up again thefe .. 
; regions to the^opprefl&ve yoke of monopoly. 

••* Unfortunate Indians? endeavour to reconcile your*- 
** -fefores to your chains. In vain have vonr fupphcationa 
**- been carried to the mmiifry, to the, Fenate, and to tie 
" people. The miniftry. think only ef *thenafekes 5 tie 
" fenate i* raving; and the wife part of the people are 
*f* ^%eT' iîknty or €heir words arc not attended to. The 
** rapacious and cruel affociation of merchants that ha* 
« 4 tfaufed your- misfortunes not only aggravates ;tHemi b\it 
**■ loots upon them wkh tianqufllity. Privileged rob- 
** bev*4 yeîwhQ/or.fo long a tknexhave kept a great part 
**- of the globe under the ^fetters of prohibition, and who > 
** havfc cojïdetnntd 4eto^etern\d poverty, was not this ty— 
** ranny fufficient for you > muft | you ftill a4d to the 
*« Weight of ft, #y crimes which reader the name of your- 

mi* s 
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u What did I fay, your 'country \ I doubt whethe r 
*** you have any. But if the voice of private ifitereft alone 
u can awaken your attention, Men to it, while it ex- 
«' claims by me, that you are precipitating yourfelves into 
«• ruin. Your tyranny is battening to its end. After the 
" monftrous abufe you have made of your authority, whe- 
M ther it be renewed or not, it will ceafe. Do you think 
u that the nation, when roufed, as it will be, from it* 
" prêtent delirium and intoxication, will not call upon you 
" to anfwer for your oppreffione ? Or that he will, not he 
" made to expiate your enormities by the lofs of your 
" criminal riches, and perhaps by the effufion of y our cor-- 
€< rupted blood ? You deceive yourfelves, if you think 
" that they will be forgotten.. The horrid fpedacle of 
u fo many immenfe regions pillaged, ravaged, or reduced 
*' to the moil cruel fervitude, will be difplayed before us 
u again. The- earth now covers the catcafes of three 
<4 millions of men, who, have perished through your fault 
'-' or neglect : but they will be take-up again out of the 
44 ground j they will cry out to heaven and to the earth 
" tor vengeance, and will obtain it. Time and circum- 
44 fiances will only fufpend your punimment. I fee the 
44 period approaching when you will be recalled, and' your 
44 ibuls imprefied with terror. I behold you dragged in* 
44 to the dungeons that you deferve. I vie vr you upon 
44 your coming out of them. I fee you brought pale and 
" trembling before your judges. I hear the exclamations 
44 of the people, in fury collected about their tribunals. 
" The intimidated orator faulters in his harangue. Shame 
44 and dread have taken pofleffion of him, and he has given 
" up your caufe ; the conflfcation of jour eftates, and 
" the fentence of your death, are pronounced. My me- 
44 naces, perhaps, only excite in you a fmile of contempt. 
44 You have perfuaded yourfelves, that men who can 
41 throw ma/Tes of gold into the fcale of juftice will make 
44 it incline at plealure. Perhaps even you flatter your- 
" felvesthat the v nation corrupted, while it prolongs your 
44 charter, will- avow itfelf guilty of the crimes you have 
" committed, and an accomplice of thofe you may here- 
•* after commit.' 9 

But this will not be the cafe ; jufticc will (boner er 
later be exercifed. If it were otherwife, 1 would addrcjt 
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nayfelf to the populace; I Would fay to them t people, whofe 
clamours have fo often caufed your mailers to tremble» 
what are you now waiting for ? For what occaiion do you 
referve your torches», and the ftones that pave your flreets ? 
Tear them up ;— but the upright citizens, if there be fome 
left, will at length be roufed. They will perceive that the 

4 fpirit of monopoly is narrow and cruel j^ that it is infenfi- 
ble to the public good ; and that it cannot bg reftrained 
by the idea of either prefent,or future cenfure. They will 
find that this fpirit fees nothing beyond the prefent mo- 
ment ; and that m the paroxyfm of its frenzy, it has pro- 
nounced at all times, and among all nations, the follow- 
ing decree ; 

" Let my country perim, let the region- I command 
u perifh likewife ; perifh the citizen and the foreigner ; 
" perifh my aiTociate» provided I can but enrich myfelf 

. *' with his fpoils. All parts of the univerfe are alike to me. 
" When I have laid wafte, exhaufted, and impoverifhed, 
" one country, I (hall always find another, to which, 1 
#i may cany my goj& and enjoy it in peace." 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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